












Keel-Laying of the Largest and Highest Powered American-Built Passenger Limer at 
the Yard of the New York Shipbuilding Company, Dec. 6, 1930. 


AMERICAN SHIPS... 
_Harbingers of Prosperity 





CAND 


LL forward-looking citizens ree- 

ognize the benefits of having 
American ships built of American ma- 
terial, in American shipyards, manned 
by Americans, paying the American 
wage scale, transporting passengers 
and carrying the products of American 
labor, whether from farm or factory, 


to every part of the world. 


Eighty percent of the cost of a ship in 
this country goes for wages. Nearly 
every State in the Union contributes 
something in the way of materials or 
equipment, and almost every industry 


will furnish one or the other. 


Each time American patronage inspires the American 


shipping industry to build a new ship it puts sound 


money in circulation in a most wholesome and con- 


tinuing way—and this is the basis of prosperity. 


Patronize American Shipping Lines 


NEW YORK SHIPBUILDING CO. 


Main Office and Works: 
CAMDEN, N. J. 









New York Office: 
420 LEXINGTON AVE. 
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WASHINGTON, FEBRUARY 2, 1931 


Wednesday Morning Session, Jan. 21, 1931 


HE first session of the Fourth National Confer- 

ence on the Merchant Marine was called to order 

at 10 a. m., on January 21, 1931, in the United 
States Chamber of Commerce Building, Washing- 
ton, D. C., by T. V. O’Connor, chairman of the 
United States Shipping Board. : 

In addition to the chairman, the following mem- 
bers of the Shipping Board were present: Vice 
Chairman E. C. Plummer, andgCommissioners Hutch 
I. Cone, Albert E. Denton, “efferson Myers, S. S. 
Sandberg, and Roland K. Smith. 


Address by Mr. O’Connor 


Chairman O’Connor. opened the conference by de- 
livering the following address: 

Gentlemen, the United States Shipping Board is 
glad to meet you again in this annual conference, 

Our First National Conference was held here just 
three years ago, at a time when Congress had un- 
der consideration a number of important, bills. re- 
lating to the Merchant Marine. While differing in 
certain respects, these bills had, as you know, one 
common aim. They sought in one way or another 
to lessen the building and operating differentials 
which handicapped American shipowners who de- 
sired to engage in foreign trade. : 

As a result of our first conference the Shipping 
Board was able to present your views to Congress, 
which shortly thereafter passed the Merchant Ma- 
rine Act of 1928 with its important provisions re- 
lating to construction loans and ocean mail con- 
tracts. I am sure you all realize how effective this 
-measure has been in injecting new life. and vigor 
into the American shipping industry. 

Our second and. third conferences dealt with the 
more important problems involved in transferring 
the Government’s remaining ships to private Ameri- 
can ownership and in making it easier for the pri- 
vately-owned merchant marine to hold its own in 
competition with ships of foreign flags. We have 
by no means settled all the problems that confront 
us. The truth is that we shall never reach an end 
of them. But it should encourage us to know that 
if we continue to come together once a year in the 
spirit of mutual helpfulness that has marked our 
previous conferences we shall be able to deal suc- 
cessfully with any and all problems that arise, no 
matter how difficult they may at first seem to be. 

This Fourth National Conference finds the Ship- 
ping Board able to say, with considerable. pride, 
that it has succeeded in transferring by far the 
greater portion of its vessel property to private 
interests. Its pioneering work having thus been vir- 
tually completed, its future efforts will be largely 
confined to developing and regulating privately- 
owned shipping in foreign and interstate trade. 


Need of Added Support 


With American merchant shipping at last estab- 
lished, under private ownership, on the principal 
trade routes over which the bulk of our commerce 
flows, it is fitting that at this Fourth National Con- 
ference we should consider problems of mainte- 
nance—of promotion and development—to the end 
that the services now being operated under the 
American flag «shall not suffer from lack of Ameri- 
can patronage.- In drafting the program we have 
therefore stressed the need of securing additional 
support for American ships. Our manufacturers 
and farmers, our foreign trade organizations, all our 
business enterprises that are interested in export- 
ing or importing goods by sea, should be fully in- 
formed as to the character of service now being 
furnished by American ship-lines and should be 
shown how important it is, from the national stand- 
point, as well as from their own, that a greater 
percentage of American foreign trade should be 
moved in American bottoms, At present our ships 
transport only about 40% of the totaltonnage—in 
value about 33%—of our exports and imports. 
When this has been increased to the volume pro- 
posed by the Merchant Marine Act of 1920, which 
looked forward to the time when American ships 
should carry “the greater portion of our commerce,” 
we will feel that we have reached the goal for which 
we have been striving ever since the act first went 
into effect. f 

In these annual conferences the Shipping Board 
has taken the position that you gentlemen are to 
do most of the talking, the Board remaining con- 
tent to follow, rather than to lead, the discussions. 
With your advice and cooperation the Board fixes 
the date and arranges the program of the ‘confer- 
ences. After that,°the meetings are left largely in 
your hands. 
Board are excellent listeners. 


With these thoughts in mind I refrain from mak- 
ing a long address. Instead, we will hear from 
some of the distinguished gentlemen who have hon- 
ored us with their presence here today. It gives 
me great pleasure to present to you as the first 
speaker on the program the Honorable Robert P. 
Lamont, Secretary of- Commerce. (Applause.) 


You will find that the members of the . 


Address by Mr. Lamont 


HON. ROBERT P. LAMONT: At a time when 
our foreign and domestic commerce ~has_ de- 
clined to three and a quarter billions of dollars in 
one year—and you gentlemen who are used to fig- 
uring in carloads and shiploads know how much 
that means to shipping—perhaps something can be 
gained, some comfort secured, from a review of the 
past and a: looking forward to the future and not 
playing too much on the present troubles. So I 
have just a few remarks to make of a somewhat 
historical character. 

One hundred years ago—1830—90 per cent of our 
water-borne commerce was carried in vessels built 
in the United States and flying the American flag, 
and during the decade that followed, Yankee clip- 
per ships set a record in design and in economy and 
speed of operation which made the American flag 
preeminent on the seven seas.. Not only did~ our 
famous sailing vessels dominate our own foreign 
commerce at that time, but they carried a substan- 
tial share of the world trade, and so great was the 
efficiency of: American shipyards that European ship- 
ping interests came to America for construction of 
sailing tonnage. With the gradual introduction of 
steam as motive power and of iron and, later, steel 
for hull construction, however, our wooden: sailing 
ships lost their advantage. From the early 60’s and 
especially following the Civil War, which resulted 
in the transfer of many American ships to foreign 
registry, our merchant marine was neglected and 
suffered a relative decline. Our national energies 
were turned to the westward expansion of agricul- 
ture and to the development of domestic commerce 
and industry. As late as 1914 only 10. per cent of 
the water-borne foreign commerce was carried in 
American bottoms. In the latter year the gross ton- 
nage of United States flag ships employed in for- 
eign trade .amounted to only a million tons, an 
amount barely double the total of a century ago 
despite the’ amazing growth in the value of our 
foreign trade from less than 150 millions to over 
four billion’ in 1914. The world’s merchant marine 
had more than quadrupled in that same period dur- 
ing which the iron and steel steamship had almost 
entirely displaced the wooden sailing vessel. 


The War-time Stimulus 

The dislocation of ocean traffic following the out- 
break of the World War in 1914, the diversion of 
European shipping to military uses, the destruction 
of much Allied tonnage, and finally our own en- 
trance into the war all resulted in a tremendous 
stimulus to American shipbuilding and ship opera- 
tion. As a result of the war the total tonnage of 
ships over one hundred tons flying the American 
flag trebled. The year 1920 found us with more 
than 16 million tons, or 28 per cent of the world’s 
total, as compared with 11 per cent in i914. 

Most of this tonnage was Government owned and 
operated and much of it was ill adapted to competi- 
tive commercial traffic. In order to facilitate the 
transfer of this fleet to private ownership and to in- 
sure the development of an American merchant 
marine adequate to the needs of our growing foreign 
commerce, the Merchant Marine Act of 1920 was 
passed, as you know. Our maritime policy as mani- 
fested in this act and in the Act of 1928 is based 
upon the recognition of the fundamental need of an 
adequate merchant marine, first as an essential 
measure of national defense, and second for the pro- 
tection of our commerce in strategic oversea routes. 

I need hardly add, in addressing this group, that 
lasting success in attaining these ends presupposes 
efficient private ownership and operation of our 
foreign shipping... To quote the words of Mr. Hoover 
in addressing a similar conference seven years ago: 

“We will never have a real or satisfactory mer- 
chant marine until it is owned and maintained by 
private enterprise.” The Government cannot op- 
erate cheaply; it cannot secure revenue as large as 
private enterprise; it cannot avoid the interminable 
difficulties and wastes of bureaucracy, and above all, 
the direct and indirect political pressures. 


Field of Private Initiative 

Furthermore, Government operation in competi- 
tion with private enterprises, with the United States 
Treasury as a reserve fund, totally dulls private 
initiative. We must get out of Government opera- 
tion as quickly as we can establish private opera- 
tion. 

It was apparent, of course, that at least at the 
outset some form of Government aid was essential 
to enable our own shipbuilding and shipping ~in- 
dustries to compete successfully with foreign coun- 
tries. Our high standard of living carries with it 
high -wages. .In many instances our exceptional re- 
sources and. exceptional efficiency. have enabled us 
to produce goods more cheaply than can nations 
with lower wages. But this is not true either of 
shipbuilding or ship operation, in which there is 
less opportunity for mass production, a number of 
other countries during the period of relative deca- 
dence in American shipping outstripping us in effi- 
ciency in this field. With the lower wages they Can 
build and operate ships more cheaply than we can 
at present. To equalize this disparity and to enable 


our interests to compete on an equal basis with 
those of other countries, the Jones-White Act of 
1928 provides for further liberalization of the pro- 
visions of the earlier act for construction loans and 
ocean mail contracts. The revolving fund which is 
authorized by the act to a maximum of $250,000,000 
may now be used for remodeling and reconditioning 
existing vessels as well as for new construction. 
The amount that can be loaned at the lowest rate 
on Government obligations has increased to three- 
fourths of the total cost and the time for repayment 
has been extended to 20 years. 


Instead of yearly ocean mail contracts, under the 
new act they may be made for 10 years and are 


now based upon tonnage“and speed of the vessels 
rather than poundage of mail. The Government 
foreign mail payments to operators under the new 
act will amount ultimately to more than $30,000,000 
a year when tonnage now under construction is com- 
pleted and certain new contracts are let. The effects 
of the provisions of the Merchant Marine Act of 
1928 have already become’ strikingly evident. The 
domestic shipbuilding industry during the past year 
‘has furnished a happy exception to the general 
downward trend of industry and trade in this coun- 
try. American shipyards have been relatively busy, 
while other branches of industry are operating be- 
‘low. norma! levels. Shipyards have employed about 
-10 per cent more men en the average during 1930 
‘than in 1929, while employment in manufacturing 
industries has ‘been on the whole 13 to 15 or 20 
per cent below a year ago. 


Increase of Ship Building 

In the fiscal year 1929-1930 more than a thousand 
. vessels, aggregating 254,000 gross-tons were built 
sand documented in. the United States as compared 
“with 800 ships of 129,000 tons in the preceding 
fiscal year. The program of ship construction 
directly resulting from the new _ocean mail con- 
tracts: and now actually under way amounts to a 
~total of 44 vessels of about 400,000 gross tons, in- 
~volving an expenditure of something like $200,000,- 
000. That we now have a relatively prosperous 
shipbuilding industry is a cause for congratulation, 
‘but it is important: to remember that much of the 
present activity is the result of Government’ aid to 
‘equalize differences in construction costs here and 
abroad. “The importance of the end’ to be gained 
fully justifies this support, but it should not be 
depended upon to the extent of preventing our ship- 
building industry from exerting every effort to 
‘build up its efficiency to a point where it can more 
nearly compete with the cost in foreign countries. 
It must strive for the same economies and superi- 
orities in design, engineering, and management that 
have been so successfully applied by manufacturers 
in many other lines. If this is not done, and it ap- 
pears that we are developing an artificial hot-house 
growth, it might be very well thrown out and end 


with the plan which has been worked out te stim-° 


ulate shipbuilding, and to develop a great merchant 
marine may do more harm than good. 


Development of Organizations 


The same thing may~be said about the manage- 
ment and operation of our ships. The building up 
of competent organizations is most essential and 
the business should be so conducted as to attract 
to it-our best young men. The most encouraging 
feature in our shipbuilding situation is that we are 
apparently coming within sight of the ultimate goal 
of our merchant marine policy, the transfer “of Gov- 
ernment-operated shipping lines to commercial op- 
eration and the establishment of an adequate and 
vigorous merchant. marine owned and maintained 
by private enterprise. 

The Board is now operating only 165 ships of 
about 985,000 gross tons as compared with 1,300 
ships of 5,500,000 gross tons a decade ago. That we 
have taken rapid strides toward the rehabilitation 


of our merchant marine is evident from’ the fact 


that the present tonnage flying our flag aggregates 
14,000,000 tons or 20 per cent of the world total 
of 69,600,000 tons, as compared with 5,370,000 tons 
in 1914, which was only 11 per cent of the -world 
total of that year. Last year we carried 36 per 
cent of our exports and 34 per cent of our imports 
in American bottoms, while in 1914 American ships 
transported only 10 per cent of our total foreign 
commerce. We are still a long way from the record 
total of over 90 per cent for the century ago, but 
our progress during recent years has been distinctly 
encouraging. As for the future of the American 
merchant marine, we must recognize that it is. in- 
separably bound up with the future of American 
foreign trade. He would be a pessimist indeed who 
would predict anything but a continuance of the 
progress which has marked the history of that trade 
in the past. 


Effect of Depression 
During the past year it is true we have been 
suffering from a profound and world-wide depres- 


sion,.a severe dislocation of world trade which has 
adversely affected both our own shipping and that 
of foreign countries. The amount of inactive world 
tonnage Has increased annasteiy during the past 
year, while sharper competition has forced ocean 
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freight rates down to the lowest levels in recent 
years. The dollar volume of our foreign commerce 
has fallen by some 28 per cent from the boom 
levels of 1929. Much of the falling off, however, is 
the result of the world-wide price decline, particu- 
larly in raw materials, so that the physical quan- 
tity of our foreign commerce in 1930 was only 18 
per cent below the high levels of the previous year. 
That decline is somewhat less than the falling off 
in domestic business. Comparisons of our business 
volume in the present depression with the high rec- 
ords of last year, however, may properly be dis- 
regarded in any appraisal of the long-range future. 
Serious and all too frequent as such depressions 
are, all past experience has shown that they repre- 
sent but unhappy interludes in the steady march of 
world economic progress to higher and higher 
levels. The current recession in domestic business 
and in foreign commerce appears drastic when com- 
pared with the large totals of recent years, but we 
should realize that a century ago our total water- 
borne foreign commerce amounted to only 145 mil- 
lion tons, that the nearly fifteen-fold increase had 
occurred by 1900, and that even the low levels of 
last year represent a further three-fold increase in 
only three decades. Including coastwise and lake 
shipping, the gross tonnage of our merchant ma- 
rine, despite the relative decline in its importance 
in our foreign commerce, more than quadrupled be- 
tween 1830 and the end of the 19th century and has 
again trebled during the past three decades. The 
physical volume of domestic business for the past 
half century has advanced at an average rate of 
between 3 and 4 per cent annually, reflecting not 
only the growth of population, which has been about 
half this yearly rate, but particularly the continuous 
elevation of our standards of living. Disregarding 
the temporary’ short-life fluctuations, this rate of 
expansion in business has been remarkably uni- 
form, decade after decade. In spite of the severity 
of this depression, and it is the deepest and most 
wide-spread in many years, our foreign trade 
amounted to nearly $7,000,000,000 in 1930, and in 
the long run this depression will appear as a tem- 
porary dip in the surely rising curve of growth, 
just as the high figures in war years represented 
a temporary bulge above the normal line. 


Change in Attitude 


The change in our attitude towards foreign com- 
merce in recent years has been nothing short of 
revolutionary. With almost instant communication 
around the world, the~ speed of travel reducing 
months to days, with moving pictures and radio and 
wide-spread distribution of publications of all kinds, 
it can no longer be said that half the world does 
not know how the other half lives. It is literally 
true that there is not a territory on the globe, 
civilized, half civilized,_or savage, as the old geog- 
raphies used to classify its population, that is not 
now regarded as a possible market for American 
goods. The record of past development in the 
United States and throughout the entire world in- 
dicates that we can expect not only a continuance 
but an acceleration of this rate of progress in for- 
eign trade in the future. There is bound to be a 
levelitig of living conditions throughout the world 
and an upward; not a downward, revision. Vast 
portions of the world’s population, the more back- 
ward population, are at last responding to the revo- 
lution which has so altered industry and improved 
the conditions of human life in the western world 
during the past two centuries. Their advance to- 
ward our level in the living conditions of other 
nations means a wider market for some of the 
things we make, and as our exports imcrease, so 
must our imports. Our expanding foreign trade 
will not be at the expense of the trade of other 
nations. We shall simply be held to our share of 
an expanding world market. In this industrializa- 
tion of world economy, in this modernization of the 
conditions of human life, our own country is des- 
tined to play a prominent role, and in the discharge 
of this responsibility, for it is a responsibility no 
less than an opportunity, there is no more essential 
tool than’ an adequate and an efficient merchant 
marine. (Applause.) 

CHAIRMAN O’CONNOR: Mr. Secretary, permit 
me to extend the thanks of the conference to you 
for coming here this morning. 

The next speaker on the program is Secretary of 
Labor Doak. I do not see him present. 

We will take up* the next one. I take great 
pleasure in introducing to you Hon. Ernest L. 
Jahncke, Assistant Secretary of the Navy. (Ap- 
plause.) 


Address by Mr. Jahncke 


HON. ERNEST L. JAHNCKE: It is mighty nice of 
you, Mr. Chairman, to invite me to address this 
distinguished gathering this morning. 

I have the privilege of being second in command 
of the Navy and knowing the responsibility which 
we in the Navy have for close cooperation in the 
development of the merchant marine. 

The Navy performs a dual function of an arm 
of national defense during war and of a means of 
safeguarding our water-borne commerce and main- 
taining its uninterrupted service during times of 
both war and peace. The merchant marine makes 
possible the establishment and extension of our for- 
eign trade in times of peace and in times of war, 
whether we are directly engaged in conflict or 
whether as neutrals we are shipping to nations at 
war. It provides transports for our troops and 
supplies during a war in which we may be engaged, 
and, the experience of the United States during the 
past 50 years confirms the truth of these statements 
without a question of doubt. Thus it appears that 
the Navy and the merchant marine are interde- 
pendent one upon the other and require at all times 
the closest cooperation between them. 


Our foreign trade in 1929, I am told, reached the 
enormous figure of $10,000,000,000, most of which 
was water-borne and which constituted one-sixth of 
the foreign trade of the world. To this there should 
be added the domestic water-borne trade of the 
United States, which exceeds its foreign trade, and 
the domestic water-borne trade .of other nations; 
and it is evident that a substantial percentage of 
the people of the world would depend for a living 
upon the efficient conduct of her trade. *The proper 
policing and regulation of this trade rests upon the 
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navies, and it is not unlike the regulation of traffic 
upon the highways of our cities and States where 
we cor@uct our inland commerce; and if we look 
upon the early days of our republic we find that 
our Navy was created by the merchant marine and 
largely for its protection. While many marine ves- 
sels were used as privateers during the Revolution- 
ary War and a few naval vessels, we built primar- 
ily for the purpose of interrupting the British trans- 
ports laden with munitions for the British army and 
navy. Yet from the close of: the Revolution to the 
year 1795 the country was almost without a navy, 
due largely to lack of money to support one. 

The cause of its establishment was the depreda- 
tions of the Barbary pirates upon American mer- 
chant vessels. The depredations of these pirates as 
well as similar depredations in the West Indies and 
the Far East demonstrated conclusively the need of 
a navy for the protection of our trade and the in- 
timate relationship between the Navy and the mer- 
chant marine. Eight of the 22 vessels which com- 
posed our new infant sea-going Navy at the end 
of 1798 were purchased merchantmen, and the offi- 
cers and seamen were almost without exception” 
drawn from the merchant service. The very first 
United States man-of-war sent to sea by the Fed- 
eral Government was an old-fashioned, deep-waisted 
merchantman, 


The Naval Standpoint 


The Navy commends, Mr. Chairman, the splendid 
work which has been done by the Shipping Board 
in re-establishing our merchant marine in the car- 
riage of a substantial part of our goods of foreign 
trade. The enactment by Congress of the Merchant 
Marine Act of 1928 was a constructive step in the 
advance, resulting as it will in the building of many 
fine, splendid, modern merchant vessels; and while 
these vessels ought to be built with a view of their 
ready conversion in time of need for Navy use, I 
think we in the Navy must realize that their pri- 
mary purpose is to further our foreign trade in 
times of peace, which is the only service I hope 
they will ever be called upon to perform. These 
vessels ought to be privately owned and operated 
in competition with those of other nations whose 
vessels cost much less to build than our own, and 
it is therefore essential and I consider it vital that 
our naval officers in approving designs should not 
exceed the requirements of similar vessels of other 
nations, with due. regard, of course, to their ready 
conversion for war purposes, in order that the cost 
of our American ships shall be as low as possible. 


Throughout our country’s history its prosperity 
has been greatly influenced by our water-borne 
trade, and there has never been a time when it has 
been so important as at present. With our enor- 
mous facilities for production we are creating a 
surplus and we must find markets abroad for this 
surplus, or produce less, with resultant unemploy- 
ment to our country. The extension of our foreign 
markets requires a sufficient number of American 
ships in all of our foreign trade routes to exercise 
the control of those markets, which is essential to 
their development. The increase in the number of 
vessels constituting our merchant marine imposes 
upon the Navy the responsibility for a closer co- 
operation than ever before with the United States 
Shipping Board, the Department wf Commerce, the 
Post Office Department, and other agencies of the 
Government concerned in the development of our 
shipping in order that there may be a better under- 
standing of its needs and of ways and means of 
fostering and protecting it. It is conceded that our 
American people at the present day are not suffi- 
ciently ship-minded and that they should know more 
about shipping and the intimate relations which 
shipping bears to the efficient and economical trans- 
port of goods they produce for the world’s market, 
but I also consider it of vital importance that our 
naval officers should be more merchant-ship-minded, 
and I favor more instruction at the Naval Academy 
on the subject of merchant ships, foreign shipping, 
and trade, either in the regular curriculum or in a 
special or post-graduate course, so that these young 
naval officers may thoroughly understand the sub- 
jects which are so vital to this country, and: also 
with a view, perhaps, of encouraging such of them 
who may wish to, who do not wish to stay in the 
service, to enter the merchant marine either’ashore 
or afloat. The: very fact that these naval officers 
come from every State in the Union and are all 
educated in the same naval school makes a com- 
posite of the best of American citizenship. They are 
the contact men between the United States and 
foreign countries. They are the advance agents of 
good will and of trade and should leave with the 
foreign place they visit not only a knowledge of 
American institutions and ideals and traditions but 
also a practical knowledge of the goods we produce 
and of our facilities to deliver them. Thank you. 
(Applause.) 

CHAIRMAN O’CONNOR: 
Jahncke. 


The next speaker on the program is the Hon. 
W.. I. Glover, Assistant Postmaster General. Is 
he here? He will be here a little later, I suppose. 
Is Mr. Wood here? Is Congressman Free here? 

I take great pleasure in introducing to you Con- 
gressman Free of California. (Applause.) 


Address by Mr. Free 


HON. ARTHUR M. FREE: Mr. Chairman 
and gentlemen, I am going to violate my usual 
rule. I very seldom read a speech, but as I have 
quite a few figures in this speech, and want to be 
accurate in what I am saying, I am going to read 
the few remarks that I will make. 


It was my privilege to address you at the Third 
National Conference on the American merchant ma- 
rine, and at that time I gaye you a note of warning 
in relation to mail pay and new ship construction. 
At this time I desire to do something similar in re- 
lation to the attitude of American shipowners and 
operators in relation to the Panama Canal. 

Ever since I have been in Congress I have heard 
words of discontent concerning the dual admeasure- 
ment system for the collection of Panama tolls now 
in force at the Canal, from both shipowners and 
the Panama Canal authorities. I have heard that 
the dual system of admeasurement is both unfair 
to the shipowners and to the Government; that 
foreign vessels pay less tolls than American ships; 
that two ships of the same character and carrying 
capacity pay a different amount in tolls; and that 
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FOURTH NATIONAL CONEERENCE ON MERCHANT MARINE. 


in consideration of deck cargoes and so-called open 
spaces, shipowners load cafgoes in these open 
spaces in violation of law. 

The system of admeasurement in use at the Pan- 
ama Canal, by which Panama Canal tolls are paid, 
is about as plain to the average Member of Con- 
gress as the science of relativity; and to secure some 
intelligent understanding of the problems brought 
about by this dual system of admeasurement, Mem- 
bers of Congress must to an extent rely upon the 
aid‘of shipowners and operators and of the Panama 
Canal authorities, and when these two groups dis- 
agree it is difficult to reach reasonable conclusions; 
but when the shipowners themselves disagree we 
have chaos. A Member of Congress must view the 
situation by considering the shipping industry as 
a whole, and when the shipowners on the Pacific 
Coast say they are in favor of a single system of 
measurement, but without. any increase in Panama 
Canal tolls, and the shipowners on the Atlantic Sea- 
board say that they desire to retain the present 
system, and the Panama Canal authorities say that 
the dual system is unfair to the Canal, that it does 
not provide a scientific system of measurement, and 
they present a bill to remedy the situation which 
they state will not increase toll revenues, and the 
bill is opposed on the East Coast and in a measure 
approved on the West Coast, it demonstrates to 
Members of Congress that the shipowners and opera- 
tors are not in accord and unreasonably interpose 
objections to the Government plan of providing a 
remedy. So I say to you gentlemen if you expect 
the Government to aid you legislatively you must 
forget your desires as individual operators and use 
your best judgment to present remedies that will 
aid the industry, and*must sink your own individual 
and oft-times selfish desires and work for the in- 
dustry together as a whole. 

The conditions in relation to the Panama Canal 
revenues and measurement were brought to a head 
during the present Congress when Representative 
Hogg presented a bill that was approved by the 
Panama Canal authorities and was passed by the 
House of Representatives and is now being consid- 
ered. by the Senate mmerce Committee. This 
bill provides for a reduction from $1.25 to $1.00 for 
a loaded ship and from 72 cents to 60 cents for a 
light ship, per Panama Canal measurement, and 
permits of a single system concerning which you 
are all quite familiar. It was stated on the floor 
that the plan would solve the problem of admeas- 
urement and. would not require any increase in 
Panama Canal tolls, and on this representation the 
bill passed the House of Representatives. Its con- 
sideration by the Senate Commerce Committee, how- 
ever, showed conclusively that for the first time in 
many years you shipowners have been asleep at the 
helm of Canal navigation; that you have been pay- 
ing millions of dollars in Panama Canal tolls that 
have been unjustly charged, and that the Hogg bill 
will require an increase in Panama Canal tolls on 
the basis of the 1930 reports of $1,255,000. 


Now, to present a picture of the situation, let 
us go back to the beginning of this gigantic enter- 
prise. When the plans were completed it was pro- 
posed that inasmuch as the project was to be fi- 
nanced by the credit of the American people, Ameri- 
ean ships in the coastwise service should transit 
the Canal free, but in 1902 the Hay-Pauncefote 
treaty as a diplomatic expedient was agreed to. 
This required vessels under all flags to pay tolls 
on an equal basis; and the Canal was opened for 
business Aug. 15, 1914, at a cost of approximately 
$386,000,000. The money was secured for the Canal 
construction. by three bond issues, the first a 2 per 
cent loan known as the 1916-36 issue of $48.000,000, 
the second a 2 per cent loan as the 1918-38 issue, 

25,000,000 or a total of these 2 per cent loans of 

74,901,000; and a third, a 3 per cent issue of 
$49,800,000 that matures in 1961; or a total bonded 
indebtedness of $124,701,000 for the Panama Canal 
construction purposes. The rest of the required 
amount has been paid by Congress in annual ap- 
propriations, but it will be noted that the interest 
on no bond issue has been greater than 3 per cent. 


Purposes of Construction 


The Canal was constructed for two major pur- 
poses: National defense and commercial opera- 
tions. Governor Goethals in his report to the 62nd 
Congress said, “IL, have always felt that the cost of 
building the Canal should be charged off the books 
as against military defensé of the Union and that 
the tolls should be regulated so as to produce 
enough money to pay for the operation and main- 
tenance of the Canal.” 

To enable the Government to fix a fair valuation 
for national defense, on Oct. 18, 1921, the Secretary 
of War ‘appointed a committee to make a careful 
study so as to establish values: for mational defense 
and commercial values of the Canal. The committee 
fixed a valuation of $275,000,000 for the commercial 
purposes and $113,000,000 for national defense, mak- 
ing a total capital investment of $388,179,000. 
When the Canal was constructed it was expected 
that the entire amount of its cost wala be paid 
off in 100 years and that a rate of 3 per cent in- 
terest charge would be made upon the capital in- 
vestment, but that the amount chargéd against na- 
tional defense should be deducted from the. total 
construction cost of the Canal. However, the at- 
titude of the present Governor of the Canal is in 
emphatic opposition te any deduction for national 
defense; and as added interest charges to the orig- 
inal capital investment have increased the capita 
charge from $386,000,000 in 1914 to $535,000,000 in 
1930, and as Governor Burgess states that before he 
will consent to any reduction of the Panama Canal 
tolls the Canal must provide a 5 per cent revenue 
upon a capitalization of $535,000,000, which includes 
$113,000,000 for national defense, it will be seen 
that Governor Burgess expects not alone @ return 
upon the amount charged to the commercial valu- 
ation of the Canal but also to the amount charged 
to national defense. In other words, ever since the 
Canal opened commercial ships have paid for the 
entire operating cost of the canal and have paid 
from 3 to 3% per cent upon a growing capital in- 
vestment. Why should the interest rate exceed 3 
per cent when the rate is but 2 and 3 per cent upon 
a total bonded indebtedness for the canal construc- 
tion purposes of $124,000,000 and the rest of the 
capital cost provided by Government appropriations 
upon which there are no interest charges at all? 

Not alone has the omens charged for national 
defense been used in the total amount of Panama 
Canal ‘liability, but ships of war, Army and Navy 
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transports, and vessels of the Panama Canal Steam- 
ship Company have transited the Canal free of 
charge ever since the Canal opened, thereby increas- 
ing the cost of Canal operations that have been paid 
by commercial shipowners and operators. If these 
transits had been charged them at regular rates, 
an inereased revenue of $1,000,000 per year would 
have been received for the past 10 years. If the 
Canal needed increased revenue to amortize the con- 
struction of the Canal in a period of 100 years, per- 
haps no great amount of complaint would have been 
heard, but both Canal revenues and business reve- 
nues have steadily increased. In 1915 Canal net 
revenues amounted to $4,286,000.- In 1930 they had 
increased to $28,000,000. Since 1922 there have 
been surplus revenues, after deducting interest and 
operating expenses, to the amount of $52,000,000, 
or an average of $6,528,000. The last three years 
contributed $27,000,000, a yearly average of $9,292,- 
000. On the basis of this eight-year period from 
1923 to 1930 the commercial liability of the Canal 
would be amortized in 44 years. 


Thus we see that the Canal revenues have been 
entirely adequate to meet every charge, provide net 
revenues, and to materially decrease the term of 
years that was set up by the Canal constructors at 
the beginning to pay off its entire liability. It would 
seem also there is no good reason why the Panama 
Canal authorities should expect a 5 per cent interest 
charge on a capitalization of $535,000,000, and that 
there is no good reason why the item of national 
defense should not be deducted from that capitaliza- 
tion. The Government has had no difficulty in se- 
curing money at 3 per cent and at the present time 
it is down to about 1% per cent; and if the Gov- 
ernment has no difficulty in securing money at 3 per 
cent there is no good reason why the ship-owning 
and operating industry should be charged 5 per cent. 
It has seemed rather strange to me that the ship- 
owners and operators have not set up this argument 
before in relation to their opposition to any increase 
of their Panama Canal tolls. It is particularly true 
that there is no good reason why Government- 
owned craft should transit the Canal at the ex- 
pense of commercial owners and operators, and it 
would appear that you have a consistent and con- 
vineing argument that justifies you in the conten- 
tion that there should be no increase in Panama 
Canal tolls, but you have many reasons why there 
should be a decrease. No other private industry 
has been called upon to assume charges that right- 
fully should be met by the national Government, 
and certainly no private industry should be required 
to pay a tax upon that part of the construction cost 
that provides for national defense. The contention 
that the Government should provide its proportion- 
ate share for national defense had been set up by 
practically every Governor of the Canal with the 
exception of Governor Burgess, so that there is 
every warrant for the shipowners and operators at 
this time to call to the attention of the Congress 
the suggestion made by previous Governors of the 
Canal that the cost of national defense should be 
met by the Federal Government. 


Outline of Progress 

We have a very delightful picture today of shrp- 
ping if we look back over a period of years. Through 
the passage of the Jones-White law we have seen 
an increased construction of shipping. We have 
seen again our flag go back into foreign trade. 
If you will just stop and look at the map or a pic- 
ture of whatever you want to call it that is on the 
table ouiside, you will see how in the last few years 
we have gone on the upward stride of our foreign 
commerce; but even today, with these construction 
loans and with the mail pay, many of our best ship- 
ping companies are running in the red. 

There is another thing to which we should give 
attention and that is the assistance to the cargo 
ships. No aid is provided so far as the mail con- 
tract is concerned for the cargo ship. This great 
and substantial background to an American Mer- 
chant Marine will pass off. the sea unless we work 
out some plan or some scheme by which a strictly 
cargo ship can be assisted. Today the mail pay 
is going to passenger ships and we should devise 
some means by which we will get behind that sub- 
stantial part of a merchant marine, the cargo ships. 

I bring this matter of the Canal tolls to your 
attention with this thought in view: We are now 
on the upward trend; we-are building ships; we are 
getting back on to the sea, and we should analyze 
every difficulty that the owners and operators have 
to face and we should not place upon them any 
undue restraints or any undue requirements because, 
for one who has worked now for some 10 years as 
a Member of the Congress to try to get the mer- 
chant marine under the American flag where it 
should be, I do not want to see any unnecessary 
difficulty put in its way. Thank you. (Applause.) 

CHAIRMAN O’CONNOR: -It gives me great 
pleasure to present to the delegates the Secretary 
of the Navy, Mr. Adams. (At this point the audience 
rose and applauded.)* He is not going to do any 
talking. s 

CHAIRMAN O’CONNOR: The next speaker on 
the program is Senator Copeland, who has ‘always 
proved himself a friend of the merchant marine. 
He is here to tell us about it himself. Senator 
Copeland of New York. (Applause.) 





Address by Mr. Copeland 





HON. ROYAL S. COPELAND: Mr. Chairman, 
Secretary Adams, Secretary Lamont and _ gentle- 
men: Not knowing how this conference has 
grown in dignity and importance, I went to the 
Shipping Board this morning to meet this gather- 
ing and I asked the young woman at the informa- 
tion bureau where the oratorical contest was to be 
held. She knew at once what I meant and said, 
“In the United States Chamber of Commerce”; so 
I am here to participate. ° 

I do not know just why we have these meetings. 
This audience requires no eloquence to convince it 
that the American Merchant Marine deserves sup- 
port.. We all believe that. We are convinced that 
the Shipping Board has done and is doing a good 
job. Did you hear that, Mr. Chairman? (Laughter.) 

CHAIRMAN O'CONNOR: I did. 

SENATOR COPELAND: We are all convinced 
that we must have that ocean mail contract provi- 
sion of the law because it is essential to the devel- 


opment of American shipping. We are convinced, 
too, that the loan provision of the law was needed 
and, further, that its application has actually built 
a fleet. That is the encouraging thing about that 
law. Sometimes laws are so doubtful in their effect 
that it takes a commission eighteen months to study 
a law to find out whether it is good or not (Laugh- 
ter), and then after the report comes in nobody in 
the world knows what it means. (Laughter.) The 
Government has, however, listened to and heeded 
all the appeals that have been made by the Ameri- 
can Merchant Marine. 

Now I want to ask you if you ever went to Sun- 
ng School and heard that old hymn and joined in 
it: 

“Must I be carried to the skies on flowery beds 

of ease 

“While others fought to win the prize and sailed 

through bloody seas?” 


I want to speak about that and make an. applica- 
tion of it. Do you bear in mind that some of us 
have fought for you and sailed through the bloody 
seas for you? What have you done to make the 
battle easier and the voyage more comfortable for 
us? Frankly, there is an amazing lack of cohesion 
in the shipping industry. You are precluded by 
law from certain conspiracies in restraint of trade, 
but you are not prohibited from concerted, united, 
unanimous, enthusiastic support of men who have 
sacrificed political standing for you. Now do not 
misunderstand me. I do not mean you should go 
out and elect Members of Congress -vho hold to your 
views. "That would be eminently improper even to 
suggest. In all truth that is far from what I have 
in mind. What I am thinking of, Mr. Chairman— 
and I hope that our friends will listen to this—what 
I am thinking of is the utter lack of support; for 
instance, support of what I have had to do as re- 


gards- the McKellar resolution to investigate the 
Shipping Board. 


Subject of Investigations 


I am not opposed to the investigation of the Ship- 
ping Board if that is really essential to good Gov- 
ernment. I do not take much stock in investiga- 


tions generally, but I cannot see why this particu- 
lar investigation should be carried on and another 
investigation piled up on one made a very short 
time ago. -I have in my office thirteen ponderous 
volumes which came to me from the Senate Library, 
dusty and dirty on the outside and just as fresh 
and clean on the inside as when they came from 
the bindery. Until I did so nobody had ever opened 
those volumes, thirteen of them, six thousand 
pages, representing the hearings before the com- 
mittee as to operations, nolicies, and affairs of the 
United States Shippine Board and the Emergency 
Fleet Corporation in the 68th Congress. 

Here are these innumerable pages of testimony, 
covering all the matters included in the McKellar 
resolution. I want to know why we need to clutter 
up the shelves of libraries and spend thousands of 


dollars more to rehash what is already in print. 
That is the question in my mind. But is it possible 
that I am really alone in my opposition to this pro- 
cedure ? Perhaps you want this investigation. 
Perhaps the Senate wants it. But anyhow when 
the resolution comes up I cannot get anybody to 
help me ovpose it. I suppose everybody is out of 
sten but Casey; but anyhow it is a question I am 
puttine to you. As I view it the purpose of this 
resolution is to gather material to be used against 
the mail contract and against the loan features of 
the Jones-White law. I think that is all it is for, 
just to get ammunition to shoot to pieces the law 
which has done so much to build up the American 
Merchant Marine and which actuallv. by its applica- 
tion has built un fhe American Merchant Marine 
and established the fleet under the American flag. 

I think I do not need to present any argument of 
the importance and practical value of these fea- 
tures, and certainly it seems strange, because of 
the favorable effect they have had upon the mer- 
chant marine, that they need to be defended now. 
And needless to say, so far as I am concerned I 
stand against any present-day effort to tear down 
what has done so much to carry the American flag 
to every port on the seven seas. But I want help. 
It is not pleasant to stand alone; and why in the 
name of common sense has there not been united 
effort to impress upon Senators what you have done 
and what your worthy plans are for the future? 
Fi are taking lying down such attacks upon the 
undamentals of your industry. You look like a 
lot of brave men—I am almost afraid to say this 
here, but just by the way you act, I repeat that 
you are taking lying down these attacks upon your 
industry. Your policy, if it is a policy, is a short- 
sighted one. Your indifference, if indifference is at 
the root of the situation, may prove fatal to all 
your ambitions. But, of course, it would be silly 
merely to scold you. I shall not stop with a spank- 
ing. What I suggest is that you organize a mu- 
tual protective association. This is not to have a 
single thing to do with rates or schedules or poli- 
tics; it is to be limited to the one purpose of edu- 
cating the public in general and the Senate in par- 
ticular as to the legislative needs of the American 
Merchant Marine. Certainly every member of the 
Senate from the Atlantic, the Gulf, and the Paci- 
fic is vitally interested in your welfare. Perhaps 
you would have first call on their attention, but 
every Senator from every State in the Union has 
almost as much interest in your fate. 


Panama Canal Tolls 


I was much interested in Mr. Free’s discussion 
of the Panama tolls question. I happened to be 
a member of the subcommittee of the Committee on 
Commerce considering that question, and such of his 
address as I heard gave me the impression that I 
am in agreement with Mr. Free regarding this mat- 
ter. The plan suggested by Governor Burgess, as 
I see it, was utterly unfair to the common carriers, 
Some special interests which have ships that go 
through that Canal would be materially benefited 
by this proposed plan, but those lines which are 
carrying the burden of the effort at establishing 
the American Merchant Marine, in my opinion, 
would be greatly damaged by the proposed plan. 
Of courst, we are pretty busy in the Senate. am 


not so sure that the Burgess plan may pass this - 


year. I bring to you, Mr. Chairman, the promise 
of the Chairman of the Foreign Affairs Committee 


of the Senate that the safety at sea and the load- 
line treaties will be confirmed at this session. 

CHAIRMAN O’CONNOR: Thank you. 

SENATOR COPELAND: Of course, it is a very 
big promise for any man to make that anything 
conclusive could be done by the Senate at this ses- 
sion, but that is what he says will happen. 

Now, in closing, I want you to know that what 
I have said is in good part. But I am extremely 
serious about it. Here you are with your great 
interests. You have a selfish interest in what may 
be done, but more than that, you have a great patri- 
otic interest in helping to build up an American 
Merchant Marine, an effective merchant marine. 
We must have continued these mail contracts; we 
must have the loan feature continued; we must go 
forward with this problem, but you must help. You 
know, sometimes if a man owes a lot of money to 
everybody in town he goes to the bank and gives 
his note and says, “Thank God, that is settled.” 
Well, it is not settled when you once get a loan, 
because even after that there are efforts made to 
change the law, to modify or even to repeal it; and 
unless we can have an effective American Merchant 
Marine so that we can export our surplus of agri- 
cultural and manufactured products, how can we 
hope to prosper as a nation unless we can import 
the raw materials and the articles we do not pro- 
duce? How can we prosper? With our own bot- 
toms we are secure; without them we are at the 
mercy of the world; and so far as I am concerned, 
Mr. Chairman, my purpose, one of my chief am- 
bitions is to do everything I can in the Congress 
to help develop and expand and make more useful 
to the country the American Merchant Marine. (Ap- 
plause.) 


CHAIRMAN O’CONNOR: I want to say, Mr. 
Senator, that everyone here appreciates the re- 
marks made by you. 

The next speaker on the program is Will R. Wood, 
Representative from Indiana. Is he present? Hon. 
Richard-J. Welsh. Is he present? 

Mr. Glover is here now. (Applause.) It gives me 
great pleasure to introduce Mr. Glover, the Assis- 
tant Postmaster General. (Applause.) 





Address by Mr. Glover 





HON. W. IRVING GLOVER: Mr. Chairman 
and members of the conference: With a great 
deal of pleasure the Post Office Department ac- 
cepted the invitation to attend this conference. 
bring to you the felicitations of my chief, the Post- 
master General, with regrets that he was unable 
to be present at the sessions. of the conference. 


Personally I am very glad to be here and repre- 
sent in a very small way the Post Office Depart- 
ment. The Post Office Department takes such a 
small part in this great question of the merchant 
marine that we sometimes feel out of place and out 
of order in coming to a conference like this, But 
that small part that we have taken in the develop- 
ment of the American Merchant Marine we are 
glad to have been able to do; and, too, it is with 
the greatest hope that this feeling of interest for 
an American Merchant Marine can be developed to 
a point where everyone of us in these United States 
will be a believer in it, and where possible a user 
of it, and, too, a shipper in its ships, se that in 
the early days to come this country may again be 
the master of the seas as it. was in days gone by. 
That day is not far off if the plans and the sym- 
pathetic attitude our Congress has taken are con- 
tinued and the American’ business man will use the 
services offered by the merchant marine of his 
country to the same extent that those of other 
countries do. 


It is not necessary for me to tell this gathering 
that our national prosperity is dependent on our 
foreign trade; and foreign trade, that great national 
asset, is dependent upon our merchant marine, and 
the merchant marine in turn is dependent upon our 
foreign trade. These three go hand in hand and 
will do so for all time. And right here is where 
the Post Office Department comes into the picture, 
for these three are fairly dependent upon this 
Department I have the honor to represent. 


The Post Office Department through its interna- 
tional contacts in facilitating communications, in 
smoothing the way to foreign markets, in extending 
its facilities for the handling of parcel post and the 
great foreign money order systems, and all of its 
other departmental activities in relation to its for- 
eign mails, is a great developer of foreign trade. 
They say trade follows the flag. And the Post 
Office Department says trade follows the letter, and 
our letters reach to the farthermost points of the 
globe and they cover all the markets of the world. 


Element of Confidence 
The Congress must have had some confidence in 
the Post Office Department or it would not have 


selected it to take the prominent part it has in the 
merchant marine legislation passed by it, and es- 
pecially is this true of the recent Jones-White Act, 
which has been the outstanding bright spot in the 
entire picture. It has been the very life blood of 
this great national lagging industry. Point if you 
will to the deficit of the Post Office Department 
and the various items of which it is composed, and 
among them you will find, one of them, some 
$22,500,000 in the appropriation for the fiscal year 
1931 and an even larger item for the year 1932 
has already been applied for to Congress, and I am 
bold to say that there is no single item in the var- 
ious appropriations passed by the Congress for all 
the great executive Departments that shows a 
greater return for the moneys expended than this 
item for the merchant marine. (Applause.) Glance 
if you will with me for a moment at some of the 
accomplishments under the aid given to the mer- 
chant marine of this country through mail contracts 
awarded by the Post Office Department. As you 
no doubt know, we now have contracts on 40 routes 
costing something less than $21,000,000 during the 
current fiscal year. These contracts call for the 
building in American shipyards of approximately 
50 new ships of nearly 700,000 tons gross register 
during a 10-year period at an estimated expendi- 
ture of $275,000,000; and in addition they require 
the rebuilding or remodeling of some 200,000 gross 
tons costing about $15,000,000, making a total ex- 
penditure on the part of the contractors of nearly 
$300,000,000. If this alone is not enough to justify 
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the expenditure of governmental moneys to that 
extent, then let me add that 90 per cent of this 
great sum to be spent in the building program goes 
into the pockets of the American workers and arti- 
sans of the country. (Applause.) Mills, factories, 
mines, railroads, and just a thousand and one sep- 
arate lines of endeavor are called upon to help 
bring into being the ships of this gigantic building 
program; and in these times of world-wide indus- 
trial depression the hum of activity in the ship- 
yards of America has gone a long way toward giv- 
ing employment to thousands of men throughout the 
Nation; and as yet your country has not set its 
stride, but it soon will do so, and then even a 
greater number of men will be called back to work 
in these same yards. 


‘Outstanding Accomplishment” 


I make the statement here and now that this 
program of new shipbuilding tied in with mail con- 
tracts has been one of the outstanding accomplish- 
ments of President Hoover’s administration. One 
cannot help but be thrilled upon attending one of 
the events in connection with this great program of 
shipbuilding which your country has entered upon: 
A keel laying for a 30,000-ton liner, a launching 
of a 21,000-ton ship from alongside the ways where 
her sister ship lies soon to kiss the waters of a 
welcoming river; the trial trip of one of the 8,500- 
ton liners of a program of four vessels; and as she 
leaves the shipbuilder’s dock she passes one of her 
sister ships almost ready to take her place in serv- 
ice; and, rushing to completion in another way, a 
third of the fleet of four can be seen. These events 
are not fiction; they are actually taking plece to- 
day and will be for some time. to come. 

But the end is not yet. The subcommittee of the 
President’s parent Committee on Ocean Mail Con- 
tracts has before it applications for additional con- 
tracts. Shipping Board lines are ready for sale 
and await the awarding of mail contracts. And, 
too, further additional steps in the development of 
a real American Merehant Marine are dependent 
upon Congress and its willingness to further appro- 
priate monies for the program; and no doubt some 
of you gentlemen have had your difficulties with 
cne or the other of the aforementioned committees. 
I am sure I can truthfully state that opposition to 
your project or your application has not been per- 
sonal or selfish but rather due to a realization on 
the part of the members of the Committee that 
there has been placed upon them a duty to perform 
and that duty was to make possible a merehant 
marine of which your country and mine would be 
proud. It has believed that Congress had in mimd 
that at the end of the contract periods of these 
various ocean mail contracts, there would be some- 
thing in the line of new ships to take the place 
of many of the vessels which were earning mail 
pay under the Post Office contracts, something bet- 
ter than 20 or 30-year-old 10-knot ships which have 
been far outclassed by those ships of our foreign 
competitors. In other words, the contractors must 
not expect that they are to gamble entirely with 
Uncle Sam’s chips, but they must put some money 
in the pot themselves so that there will be a joint 
interest, a real interest in making the lime a suc- 
cess, a permanent one, and with vessels to command 
the attention of our American trader and shipper, 
the sea-gomg public, and last but not least, the 
respect of our foreign competitors. I am sure that 
there is not one within the sound of my voice who 
does not agree with the laid down policy of both 
the commiitees that out of all of the monies ap- 
propriated there must come a building pregram 
which will properly fulfill the ideas and intentions 
of a thus far liberal Congress. 


Duties of Committee 


The duties of this subeommittee of the parent 
committee have been heavy. Over 60 hearings and 
meetings have been held since May 13, 1930. We 
have tried to be cheerful—difficult at times—and 
patient to all of those who have appeared before 
us, and with only one purpose in mind, to assist m 
this program of restoring to its proper place the 
American Merchant Marine. At times our position 
seemed to be rather bold and to make some of those 
appearing before us feel that we were overstepping 
the limits of our duties as a committee; but such 
instances, I assure you, have never been intentional, 
and no committee has ever had any more difficult 
propositions and problems put before it for solu- 
tion than this committee I refer to. And here let 
me say this, with all the earnestness at my com- 
mand: If the various shipping interests of this 
country do not get together and amicably settle 
their differences be#re they appeal for contracts 
for mail pay—and I refer to instances where great 
objection has beer. made by one line against the 
other with the thought that a line is receiving more 
than its fair share of mail money, that this or that 
trade territory belongs to this line alone and that 
all seaboard sections of the country shall have a 
share in the merchant marine plan, and many other 
reasons too numerous to mention, then the day will 
fast come when Congress may step in and take a 
hand and make it impossible for a further con- 
tinuanee of the broad and intelligent development 
of the American Merchart Marine policy of the 
United States. 


Terms of Act of 1928 


All of this, I am sure, no one desires to see 
brought about. Let us all look at this question in 
a big way, with a willingness to help and to help 
one another to bring about the completion of a 
picture in the marine world of which we can all be 
proud. There is zlory enough in this great ques- 
tion for all of us to have a share. Of this, I am 
sure, the Governmental agencies are willing to do 
their part—the Shipping Board, the Department of 
Commerce, the Navy Department, and last but not 
least, the Post Office Department—and it is with 
deep regret that = view the actions of certain sup- 
posedly friends of the merchant marine who are 
trying their best to bring discredit upon the actions 
of one or another of those bodies whieh have had 
something to do with the interpretation of and put- 
= into being the terms of the Merchant Marine 

ct. 

The Act of 1928 in most positive terms directs 
that nothing be left undone to accomplish the end 
desired by the Congress. Charges have been made 
here and there of violations of law, that there has 
been improper administration of the law as laid 
down by the Congress. Yet I venture to state that 


there has not been a single act of those charged 
with the administration of the laws in relation‘ to 
the merchant marine which is shown to have been 
violated. 

The building of a merchant marine is not a tas’: 
of a day, but of years of long struggle and effort. 
How much better it would be if all those who are 
making these charges and breathing poison imto 
the ears of others of great scandal, of this and of 
that, would turn their attention and their effort to 
putting their shoulders to the wheel and helping 
instead of holding back on the tailboard of the cart. 

Now, in closing, may I not call this to the atten- 
tion of the conference? I believe it is one of the 
most important subjects in relation to our merchant 
marine, and it is this: That we sell the American 
Merchant Marine to-the people of this country. 
Education is what is needed almost as badly as new 
ships. New ships will not serve any purpose if 
passengers and goods are not carried in them. 
There must be some determined effort on the part 
of you, the shipping interests of this country of 
ours, to see that the American people are sold the 
idea that America has a merchant marine of which 
they can all be proud. Sell them the idea that all 
the moneys paid for passage and freight helps so 
much more the American working man. All of 
this revenue is spent in this country; and, just so, 
the moneys paid to foreign flag ships go to support 
others in those foreign nations and supports, too, 
if you will, the naval auxiliaries of these same for- 
eign countries. I do hope that out of this confer- 
ence will come a plan whereby there will be estab- 
lished and put imto effect a most intensive educa- 
tional plan to sell the American Merchant Marine 
to the American people. A small percentage of 
your advertising budget of the various shipping 
companies of the country will place before the 
people of America an educational campaign which 
will come beck to you ten-fold. Everyone in this 
room, imcluding myself, has but one purpose in 
mind, the building up of an American Merchant 
Marine of which every Ameriean can be proud. Mr. 
Chairman, I thank you. (Applause.) 

CHAIRMAN O’CONNOR: I just assured Mr. 
Glover that the conference thanks him. 

Is Representative Welsh here? Representative 
Summers? Mr. Clay Stone Briggs. (Applause.) 

It gives me great pleasure to intreduce to the 
delegates one of the very best friends that we have 
in Congress for the merchant marine, Clay Stone 
Briggs. (Applause.) 


Address by Mr. Briggs 


HON. CLAY STONE BRIGGS: Mr. Chairman 
and gentlemen of the conference: Not only the 
American Merchant Marine but the merchant 
marine of every country is feeling severely the 
effect of the world-wide economic depression and 
resulting alarming decline in foreign trade. As a 
consequence, shipping interests the world over have 
suffered enormous losses and ocean freight rates 
have been abnormally low. 

But American ships, notwithstanding such depres- 
sion, continue to carry a substantial part of our 
foreign commerce. 

Before the World War our American Merchant 
Marine was probably at its lowest ebb. It only 
carried 9.4 per cent, in value, of the foreign com- 
merce of the United States. Official reports of the 
United States Shipping Board for the calendar year 
1929 show that the vessels of the United States 
carried 40 per cent of all this ceuntry’s foreign 
trade and 38 per cent of ocean-borne cargoes, an 
increase of approximately 400 per cent in 15 years. 

During that period and throughout the year 1930 
most conspicuous progress has been made in the 
modernization of American vessels engaged in for- 
eign trade. 

It is also interesting to note that in 1913 the 
total gross tonnage of Ameriean vessels employed 
in the foreign trade was only about 1,000,000 tons, 
whereas today over 5,602,493 tons are engaged in 
the transportation of foreign commerce. 

Of course, that is only a part of the picture, be- 
cause we have a finer fleet engaged in coastwise 
commerce than the nation has ever had before, a 
fleet which is avzilable, even to a very large ex- 
tent, for transatlantic service when its services 
might be needed. 

There is documented under the flag of the United 
States nearly one-fourth of the world tonnage. Of 
course, it is not to be understood that all of such 
tonnage is equally modern; but, by and large, the 
development of the American Merchant Marine un- 
der Government aid provided by the Jones-White 
Act and other legislation has shown conspicuous 
advancement. 

The United States Shipping Board, which, 
through the Merchant Fleet Corporation, has so ex- 
tensively operated Government-owned vessels over 
established trade routes, has disposed of practically 
all of the Government lines on the Pacifie Coast and 
nearly all on the Atlantic Coast, and only continues 
te operate upon a substantial scale in the Gulf of 


Mexico. 
The Mid-year Status . 


On June 30, 1930, official figures showed that 74 
per cent of American vessels and 72 per cent of 
the tonnage was owned by private American inter- 
ests, and of the 466 ships in the hands of the Gov- 
ernment only 184 were in active operation, with 
the remainder subject to disposition by sale or 
otherwise. 

And so while we hear a great deal about the com- 
petition on the part of the Government with the 
privately-owned merchant marine of the United 
States, when we analyze it we find after all that 
there is very little of it; that what the Government 
has been trying to do and accomplishing is to put 
in the hands of private interests not only a sub- 
stantial number of excellent ships but to encourage 
them to build finer and better ships, and the Gov- 
ernment to give such aid as it might in furtherance 
of that program. 

Since 1924 the Shipping Board has decreased ap- 
propriations necessary for its operation from 
$50,000,000 annually to $5,950,000, or a reduction of 
$44,050,000. 

And in this connection I should like te say that 
the American people should at all times be fully 
advised that while this Government has. entered 
upon a program of mail aid costing, as indicated 
by the Assistant Postmaster General a moment ago, 
$22,500,000 up to this time, yet through that process 


it has been saving $44,000,000 a year that used to 
be expended in Government operation. (Applause.) 

It has done more, because through that it has 
en#jled private industry not only engaged in ship- 
ping but in the shipyards ef this Nation, as indi- 
cated also in previous speeehes, to start on a pro- 
gram, an auxiliary program of shipbuilding that 
promises—if we have the eoherence of those in- 
terested in shipping and the avoidance of the strife 
and dissension that sometimes is engendered and 
developed—that promises, I say, to make America 
again the master of the seas. 

A great deal of credit is due the United States 
Shippmg Board and Fleet Corporation for the way 
it has conducted Government eperation of Shipping 
Board vessels, managed the affairs of that mammoth 
institution, and promoted the policies of the Ameri- 
can Merchant Marine. It is prebably true that it 
has made mistakes and pursued policies with which 
many fair-minded and eapable Americans differ, but 
it has encountered many difficulties and problems 
for which it was not responsible in the administra- 
tion of the Shipping Beard and its affairs, and I 
think it ought to be saidé that the Board has dis- 
charged its duties and responsibilities with great 
loyalty and capacity and has rendered splendid 
service to the American people. (Applause.) 

Citation of Severe Criticism 

You have heard a great deal from official sources 
and other sources severely eriticizing the Shipping 
Board for its disposition of American ships at rates 
that appear to be to many absurdly low, contrasted 
with the cost of those vessels, but it must be re- 
membered that the costs ef these vessels were war 
costs, not current costs ef replacement; that those 
vessels were war built vessels; we did not have the 
time to construct them under all lines which would 
have been most agreeable and satisfactory to the 
trade; but we were building these vessels to trans- 
port supplies and treeps te wim the World War, 
and we did an excellent job ef it; and I want to 
say for the Shipping Boasd that in disposing of 
those vessels and dispesing ef them to the best 
advantage of which it was eapable, so that those 
who purchased them might be able to continue to 
operate them, it was only eaxrying eut the policies 
which Congress had deelared: in the Merchant 
Marine Act of 1920. Where i has done that fairly 
and to the best of its ability and judgment, it does 
not lie in the mouths of any ene to criticize them. 
It might be that every man. who would have 
handled that fair methed thought that he might 
have handled it to some better advantage in one 
form or another er gotten seme mere money here 
or there, but he was net eonfrented with the actual 
conditions to move these ships then. The very fact 
that today you have got tied wp im various parts of 
the Nation an enormous number. ef ships which the 
Board did not wish te saerifiee, and which now to- 
day it has to scrap, imdieates that probably if the 
Board had been free and untrammeled and un- 
hampered by so much eritieism, it could have dis- 
posed of them to the American public to much bet- 
ter advantage and with far greater return to the 
American people. 


Several investigations ef the Board have been 
made under Con~ressional diseetion from time to 
time, those authorized by the Sixty-sixth and 
Sixty-eighth Congresses being ef the mos: exhaus- 
tive character. 


Senator Copeland referred te the 13 volumes of 
6,000 pages. That was just ene ef those investiga- 
tions that eovered about everything conceivable. 


The result of such investigations, as appeared in 
the reports of the ecmmittees eonducting the same, 
was that the management of the affairs of the Ship- 
ping Board was a ereditable one. 


I do not think that it,ean be teo often repeated 
that the American Merehant Marie, built by the 
Government, resulicd in far. greater returrs to the 
American pecple than the entire eost of that im- 
mense fleet. 

The Publie’s Opimion 

I do not think that the people ef the United States 
should be educated up to the theught, the erroneous 
thought that this great fleet that cost over three 
billion dollars was just a let ef junk and useless 
material. It has paid for itself, in my opinion, 
nearly twice the original eest. The Shipping Board 
records refieet tet up to 2920 they earncd about 
$500,000,000 net on their operations at the then cur- 
rent high costs of trenspertation rates. The Presi- 
dent of the United States when he was Secretary 
of Commerce testified before the Merchant Marine 
Committee of the Heuse of Representatives that the 
act of the Shipying Board im placing at the dis- 
posal of the giain growing imterests of the United 
States in 1926 100 er more ships to move the grain 
of the United States raised the price of grain from 
$1 a thousand in the United States to $1.65 and 
netted $650,000.000 te the American peop!e more 
than they would have etherwise gotten had it not 
been for the availability of American ships when 
foreign ships were not available. The decline in 
freight rates whieh has beem eceasioned by the 
presence of the Ameriean Merehant Merine in nor- 
mal times has saved from a bilbion to a billion and 
a half dollars to the Ameriean people; and we can 
estimate what these services have meant to the 
American people in promoting the development of 
their foreign irzde, whieh until this past year has 
grown so enormously and by leaps and bounds. 

Had the merchant marine net demonstrated its 
value, it not only ceuld not have been continued, 
but the Government aids whieh have been granted 
could never have been seeured. r 


Outline of Primal Importarce 


And I want to assure you, gentlemen, that these 
matters of Government aid reeeived the greatest 
serutiny and the greatest. eonsideraiion and the 
greatest amount of debate befoxe they were ever 
translated into legislation. WK has required years 
of effort to secure them, and if’ you gentlemen want 
to preserve them you had-better keep a united front, 
eliminate your dissensions, and fight for only one 
thing, the upbuilding and maintenance of your mer- 
chant marine in justice te all 

This historical summary, showing the remarkable 
growth and progress of:oux. merchant marine in the 
last 16 years is, of eourse, imteresti and most 
absorbing. But it should. net ebseure the fact that 
the primary purpose ef Oongress was to develop 
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a merchant marine sufficiently large, modern and 
well-balanced to carry the greater portion of our 
commerce, and to serve as a naval and military 
auxiliary whenever needed. 


Congress further sought in the Merchant Marine 
Act of 1928, the so-called Jones-White Act, to pro- 
vide for an equitable distribution of the ocean mail 
contracts, so as to adequately serve not only the 
Atlantic and Pacific Coast ports, but those of the 
Gulf of México and so recorded in the Act of 1928. 
Although the foreign commerce of the Gulf is sec- 
ond in volume and value and is only outranked by 
that of the North Atlantic, yet the percentage of 
mail contracts awarded the Gulf and now in opera- 
tion is only a little in excess of 7 per cent. If there 
is taken into consideration mail aids which do not 
go into effect for one or two years yet, then the 
percentage has been somewhat increased, but not 
commensurate with the provisions’ of law authoriz- 
ing such aids. 


One of the reasons, probably, for this situation is 
to be found in the resistance which has been ex- 
perienced by the Shipping Board in carrying out its 
policy of preference, under the law, in the sale of 
established trade routes to communities, or those 
locally interested in such communities, with the as- 
surance of an ocean mail contract commensurate 
with the needs of the service, its development, and 
the law controlling the awards. 


I want to say in this connection that the ocean 
mail aid was not designed simply to build up great 
passenger services on the ocean. It was designed 
just as much to sustain and build up a cargo serv- 
ice of the United States, and all are eligible for 
that aid. But the primary purpose of building up 
those services was not to serve even ports; it was 
to serve the great areas of the United States 
through which ports serving them the commerce 
moved, and to assure and insure the perpetuation 
and preservation of-the shipping services which 
the United States Shipping Board had built up so 
that those communities at all times would have 
those outlets for their products and have their 
steamship lines and steamship communication that 
they could utilize and not be compelled in the com- 
petitive system of trade even throughout the United 
States, in the effort to obtain a fair share of foreign 
trade, to be hampered with additional burdens of 
rail transportation across the United States over 
long distances when ports were at their door or 
very near there which they could utilize if only the 
proper steamship service were furnished them. 


‘Languishing’ Legislation 

The additional legislation which has been recom- 
mended to carry into effect the policies of the Ship- 
ping Board remains languishing in the Senate of 
the United States with apparently little or no pros- 
pect of further consideration there, unless imme- 
diate steps be taken by those interested in the pres- 
ervation of an American Merchant Marine to do 
all in their power to secure consideration and leg- 
islative action upon the pending measures. 


As most of you gentlemen know who have been 
identified with the merchant marine, the Shipping 
Board some time ago construed the Merchant Ma- 
rine Act of 1920 and the Jones-White Act of 1928 
to authorize a preference in the sale of the Ship- 
ping Board’s services to local interests and even to 
local operators; and also that comprehended within 
the spirit of the laws, if not strictly within the 
letter, the award of mail contracts, and their policy 
was pursued and carried out by the Shipping Board 
and the Post Office Department for quite a long 
time, until in the Gulf there developed a condition 
which challenged that construction and brought 
about a ruling of the Comptroller General which 
muddied the waters and has prevented to a very 
large extent the disposition of the American trade 
routes operated by the Shipping Board to private 
interests until that situation is clear. In order to 
clear it the provision was adopted in the White 
Bill, and now in that bill now pending in the Sen- 
ate that that preference should be recognized. It 
passed the House practically without opposition, but 
it has languished in the Senate all the past session 
and now still languishes there. If it still continues 
to languish and does not pass the Senate during 
this Congress it will have to be reintroduced in 
the next Congress and no one knows what its ulti- 
mate fate will be. 

If discord and antagonism, selfishness, or greed 
evidence themselves in the working out of the pol- 
icies and application of the aids which Congress 
has provided, it can be confidently assured that in- 
surmountable difficulties will arise in not only ob- 
taining any additional aid but in preserving those 
which have been provided. * 

The interests of the Gulf and the great territory 
which it serves in the South, Southwest, and Mis- 
sissippi Valley area of the United States require 
the same assurance of permanent and dependable 
service under the American flag which has been ac- 
corded the Pacific and the North Atlantic ports; 
and if such consideration is denied or so obstructed 
by other interests as to defeat the purpose and 
spirit of the Merchant Marine Act of 1920, and that 
of 1928, it is altogether probable that the South, 
Mississippi Valley, and Southwestern areas of the 
United States and their representatives will feel 
that their interests are not being recognized, and 
the benefit of their support will be lost in the fur- 
therance of any program of Government aid which 
results in not only discrimination but the depriva- 
tion of services which it- was understood would be 
established and continued upon a permanent basis 
with ultimate ownership and control in the com- 
munities and areas served by such steamship lines 
and trade routes, 


Constructive Opportunity 


A real opportunity exists to build up an Ameri- 
can Merchant Marine second to none, of which the 
United States can well be proud; but that oppor- 
tunity cannot be seized if strife and dissension de- 
velop among American shipping interests and those 
who are supposed to be friends of the American 
Merchant Marine. Can’t anyone see how suicidal it 
is to allow such a situation to develop or grow? 
It disgusts those who want to help and furnishes 
destructive arguments and material to those who 
are doing all they can to prevent the United States 
from regaining 1ts former prestige on the seas and 
becoming once more a nation dependent upon no 
other for the transportation of its commerce. 

Of course, foreign interests will rejoice and en-~ 
courage strife, dissension, and discontent among you 
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as long.as you permit it; and every time you do 
you lose much ground and set the American Mer- 
chant Marine backward another long way. Bear 
this in mind, too: The commerce of the United 
States is not going to give foreign shipping inter- 
ests Government aid to any extent or under any 
form that it can prevent. It will not furnish for- 
eign shipping interests or foreign flags ammuni- 
tion to injure or destroy our own fleet. This na- 
tion is trying to build up a strictly American Mer- 
chant Marine with an individual loyalty; and upon 
no other basis can you justify Federal aid. 

You are confronted today with the most serious 
economic situation, in that we have lost over one- 
fourth of our foreign trade in one year, nearly two 
billion and three-quarters of a billion dollars. That 
can’t be permitted to continue. It is partly due to 
world depression but also largely to the develop- 
ment of the keenest foreign. competition. Every 
effort must be made to keep and expand our foreign 
markets, to carry more of our exports and imports 
in American-flag ships. Live up to the high ideals 
of America in your relations with the American 
public and world at large and show that you are 
worthy of the aid which the Government has given 
you, and remember always that in shipping, as in 
everything else, united we stand, divided we fall. 
I thank you. (Applause.) 


CHAIRMAN O’CONNOR: I am sure, Mr. Briggs, 
that the delegates all appreciate the remarks you 
have just made. ae 

MR. BRIGGS: It was a great privilege, Mr. 
Chairman, to have been with you. 


CHAIRMAN O’CONNOR: The next speaker on the 
program is Hon. John J. Boylan, United States 
Representative from New York. He is not here. 
Is Hon. S.° Wallace Dempsey here? 

That concludes the addresses. 

The Secretary will read a letter that we have 
just received from Senator Wesley L. Jones. 

MR. SCHELL. (Reading:) 

“United States Senate, Jan. 21, 1931. 

“My dear Mr. Chairman: rier 

“With further reference to your very kind invita- 
tion, I regret very much that it will be impossible 
for me to attend the National Conference on the 
Merchant Marine. We start with hearings on the 
Military Appropriation Bill this morning. I trust 
you will have ea most successful conference. 


“In my judgment nothing is of greater importance 
to the American people than an adequate merchant 
marine under the American flag. We are making 
a good start towards it. We should not slacken 
our efforts in this direction. American people should 
realize more and more the importance and benefits 
of an adequate merchant marine as a means for 
extending our commerce, as well as maintaining it, 
— also as a great national security in time of 
need. 

“The National Conference on the Merchant Marine 
should engage the attention and have the coopera- 
tion of every line of activity, because the American 
Merchant Marine affects all. The Shipping Board 
is to be congratulated upon the inauguration of 
these conferences. 

“Very truly yours. 

“W. L. JONES.” 

CHAIRMAN O’CONNOR: If there is no objection 
that letter will be made part of the record. 


Mr. Dollar’s Communication 


The Committee on Arrangements took upon it- 
self to invite Robert Dollar to come to this meet- 
ing and make an address. The delegates all know 
that Mr. Dollar has been taken sick and has been 
operated on, but he has sent a telegram, which I 
would like the Secretary to read. 

MR. SCHELL. (Reading:) 

“Jan. 17, a 

“Hon. T. V. O’Connor, Chairman United States 
Shipping Board, Washington, D. C. 

“Replying to your kind invitation to attend and 
address Fourth National Conference on Merchant 
Marine deeply regret that owing to my long absence 
from home on recent trip to Far East I cannot very 
well arrange my affairs to enable me to make another 
trip to Washington just at this time. Would have 
liked very much attend your meeting and contribute 
in any way possible to good work you are carrying 
on through such important gatherings and take 
this opportunity of expressing sincere hope you may 
have an inspiring and entirely successful meeting 
this year. Yeur invitation mentions particularly 
methods of increasing patronage for American lines. 
In this connection feel all our Government Depart- 
ments should set proper example for our exporters, 
importers, merchants, and citizens to follow. As 
an instance of what I mean a large building is being 
erected in Yokohama to house the American Con- 
sulate and great bulk of materials for same were 
shipped from America to Japan in foreign vessels 
although there were plenty of American ships avail- 
able. This should be guarded against in future by 
incorporation of appropriate clause in appropria- 
tions and contracts for such public buildings. 
Another thing: Am informed certain agricultural 
products grown in this country under financial as- 
sistance from Farm Board have been exported in 
foreign ships when American ships badly needed 
the business. It seems reasonable that if our Farm 
Board loans money to: growers of these crops there 
should be definite stipulation that any portion of 
such crops exported to foreign countries should be 
shipped on American vessels when available. Sug- 
gest also examination into flexible tariff and legis- 
lation and treaty arrangements of Canada in order 
to see how this tends to restrict Canadian imports 
and exports, also passengers, entering and leaving 
the Dominion to her own transportation lines and 
it might be deemed advisable for our Government 
to consider adoption of similar arrangement ,for 
protection of American lines. In contrast to these 
Canadian practices believe it will be found our cus- 
toms, immigration, and agricultural departments 
extend every facility to make it as easy as possible 
for cargo and passengers to enter and leave Can- 
adian ports and cross the border to and from United 
States, thereby depriving American transportation 
lines of business which they badly need. You will 
also find Australia has preferential duty arrange- 
ment imposing conisderable handicap on cargo 
shipped from our interior States to Australia using 
American rail lines to Pacific Coast to connect with 
American steamers. Just thought it might be bene- 
ficial to point out few instances like the foregoing 
and undoubtedly other ways will be found by our 
Government Departments to encourage American 
Merchant Marine and if they will do so undoubtedly 
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our private citizens will be more inclined to follow 
suit. It is in accordance with our national policy 
to protect all American industries and American 
shipping should be entitled to same protection as is 
extended to any other form of industry. For 
instance, American shipowners must contribute, to- 
ward protection thus extended to American ship- 
yards by paying duty on repairs performed on 
American ships in foreign ports, so it seems only 
equitable for our Government, in keeping with this 
policy, to also protect shipping industry. Believe 
American importers when buying commodities in 
foreign countries should stipulate in letter of credit 
that shipménts must come forward on American 
steamers when available. You can easily ascertain 
to what extent Japan and some of our other com- 
petitors in foreign trade carry out this doctrine 
through closest cooperation between their govern- 
ments, their merchants, their banks, and their steam- 
ship companies, and it appears cooperation of this 
kind would be beneficial to our nation. As result 
of my observations during trip to Far East feel 
very optimistic about continued growth of our Amer- 
ican Merchant Marine and in this connection would 
like to point out that during a period of hardly 
more than 10 years since the war, America, under 
the .able administration of Shipping Board and 
fostered by the friendly policy of the Congress, has 
established a foremost position among the maritime 
nations of the world in spite of post-war depression, 
whereas it has taken some of the foreign nations 
well over 100 years to reach the stage they now 
occupy. This speaks very well for the enterprise 
and progressive spirit of our American Merchant 
Marine. Feel sure that this splendid development 
can be continued if American shipowners receive in 
future the same sympathetic cooperation from our 
Government as has been extended in the recent past 
in conjunction with the loyal support of our mer- 
chants, importers, and exporters. Personally can 
assure you of my determination to continue the 
energentic efforts I have put forth for many years 
past to promote and develop an American Merchant 
Marine of which our nation mav well feel proud. 
“ROBERT DOLLAR.” 
(Applause.) 


_ CHAIRMAN O’CONNOR: If there is no objec- 
tion that telegram will become a part of the record. 
MR. FRANK H. DAVIS: Mr. Chairman, having 
learned that Captain Dollar has just undergone a 
serious operation, I offer this resolution: That the 
Chairman be authorized to send a telegram to Cap- 
tain Dollar expressing the best wishes of this Con- 
ference for his speedy and complete recovery. 

MR. H. B. WALKER: I second the motion. 

CHAIRMAN O’CONNOR: That motion has been 
seconded. (The motion was put to a vote and’ car- 
ried.) 

CHAIRMAN O’CONNOR: The following tele- 
gram was accordingly dispatched: 

“Capt. Robert Dollar, 
“San Francisco, Calif. 

“The Fourth National Conference on the Merchant 
Marine, after the reading of your most excellent 
message, by an unanimous vote wishes you a speedy 
recovery to perfect health. 

“T. V. O’CONNOR.” 


That gets us down to the unfinished business and 
reports of committees. 





Unfinished Business: 


Reports of Committees 





Report of the Committee on Marine Insurance— 
E. C. Plummer, Vice Chairman, United States 
Shipping Board. 

The Marine Insurance Committee appointed by 
the Second National Conference on the American 
Merchant Marine submitted its report to the Third 
National Conference. This report was adopted, and 
in accordance with it the Association of Marine Un- 
derwriters of the United States has appointed 
Messrs. W. R. Hedge, W. D. Winter, and G. C. Mor- 
ris as a Standing Committee on Liner Classifica- 
tions. This committee is prepared to confer with 
steamship owners and shippers with regard to the 
classification of the steamers for the purpose of fix- 
ing rates for the insurance of cargo, 


This report also recommended the appointment of 
a Permanent Public Committee which would per- 
form three functions; namely, afford a common 
meeting ground for shippers, shipowners, and un- 
derwriters for the better understanding of marine 
insurance questions, adjust informally the difficul- 
ties which may arise between these parties, and give 
the shippers a direct voice in all matters of mutual 
concern. This committee of seven members has 
been appointed as recommended by your Committee. 


The Secretary of the Department of Commerce 
has designated: Laurens N. Prior and A. Lane 
Critcher. 

The American Steamship Owners Association has 
selected its Chairman and President who at pres- 
ent are: J. D. Tomlinson and H. B. Walker. 


The Association of Marine Underwriters has 
chosen: W. R, Hedge and G. C. Morris, 


And the Chairman of the U. S. Shipping Board 
has appointed E. C. Plummer. 


As suggested in the report of the Marine Insur- 
ance Committee, the question of issuing Letters of 
Indémnity in exchange for clean bills of lading will 
be referred to the Permanent Standing Committee. 

This Permanent Public Committee has not yet 
perfected its organization, but in the near future 
this will be done and an announcement will be made 
of its officers and where communications may be 
addressed. 


The other recommendation contained in the re- 
port which the Insurance Committee submitted to 
the last conference will be followed up further; 
namely, that the shipowners prepare, in so far as 
practical, a statement of their experience in con- 
nection with claims, both hull and cargo, and that 
this statement contain figures to show the extent 
of the claims which have been made. 


Developments of Interest 


When the Marine Insurance Committee reported 
to the Third National Conference it completed the 
work which had been assigned to it. The Commit- 
tee has not held any meetings during the past year. 
However, there have been some developments 
which are of interest to the general shipping world 
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and I think it is in order to call these to the atten- 
tion of this conference. 

Perhaps the most important and far-reaching oc- 
currence to the world marine insurance market and 
possibly to the shipowners is the collapse of the 
Gernian market. The results of this are twofold, 
as they affect the American shipping interests. 

The German market was very extensively used 
by the English underwriters for reinsurance and, 
while the loss of this market may not appear to 
have any direct influence upon the American steam- 
ship owners because very little, if any, imsurance is 
placed with the German companies, nevertheless 
the English companies, with which a very consider- 
able portion of American business is placed, are 
compelled either to reduce the lines which they are 
accustomed to carry, or to increase their rates at 
least until they can arrange new Yeinsurance con- 
tracts. 


The loss of this market may possibly work a 


benefit to the American marine insurance world, as’ 


it will give our companies an opportunity of ob- 
taining some of the insurance which was formerly 
placed with the German companies. While I under- 
stand that no definite plans have been made to ob- 
tain a part of the business which was formerly 
placed with the German companies, I understand 
that some of the American underwriters-are con- 
sidering this matter and it may be that another 
syndicate will be formed to underwrite foreign 
ocean-going hulls. The present syndicate is limited 
to American hulls. 

I have recently noted in the press that the Jap- 
anese steamship owners are pressing the under- 
writers to reduce the rates which have been charged 
for hull insurance, but that as yet no plan has been 
worked out which is satisfactory. The underwriters 
endeavored to meet the wishes of the Japanese 
owners by insuring their vessels with a double val- 
uation; that is, one value in connection with partial 
loss claims, and a reduced value which will be paid 
in the event of total loss. The saving by this ar- 
rangement is brought about by the fact that the 
underwriters’ liability in the event of total less is 
reduced and so they can deduct from the premium 
the amount which would have been charged on the 
difference between the two valuations. 


This way of handling the situation probably 
would have been agreeable te the steamship owners, 
except that the banks which had made loans on the 
steamers objected to the reduction in the amount 
of total loss insurance, as in some instances this 
ery not have been sufficient to have repaid the 
oans. 

The press reports indicate that this situation has 
not been finally settled, although five steamers have 
been insured under the new plan; that is, with the 
dual valuations. 

Reports indicate that this situation is further 
complicated by the contention on the part of the 
underwriters that the losses on Japanese steamers 
have been in excess of losses on steamers operating 
under other flags. (Applause.) 


Adoption of Report 


CHAIRMAN O’CONNOR: You have heard the 
report of the Committee on Marine Insurance. 
What is the pleasure of the conference? 

MR. F. H. DAVIS: I move we adopt it. 

MR. H. B. WALKER: I second the motion that 
the committee report be approved. 

CHAIRMAN O’CONNOR: The motion has been 
made and seconded that the report of the commit- 
tee be adopted. 

(The motion was put td a vote and carried.) 

CHAIRMAN O’CONNOR: The report of the 
Committee on Safety of Marine Workers, Robert 
F. Hand. 

MR. WALKER: Mr. Hand will be here tomor- 
row. 

CHAIRMAN O’CONNOR: The Committee on 
Reduction of Differentials Between Shipbuilding 
Costs Here and Abroad, H. G. Smith. (Applause.) 


Report of the Committee on Reduction of Differen- 
tials Between Shipbuilding Cests Here and 
Abroad—H. G. Smith, President, Natienal Council 
of American Shipbuilders. 

Mr. Chairman, our old enemy, the differential in 
the cost of building ships in the United States and 
abroad is still with us, and I anticipate that it will 
stay with us under certain conditions, but I hope 
that we are going to gradually cut it down to a 
minimum. 

As you know, the committee of which I was chair- 
man made its report in January of 1930, and that 
was reported upon at the meeting of last year, at 
the Third Annual Conference. There has been com- 
paratively little change in the situation as of a year 
ago, but the subject is of such importance as being 
one of the factors which control the development 
of our merchant marine because of the necessarily 
higher costs of construction in the United States 
that it seems to me it is quite proper to touch again 
ee a few of the high spots in connection with this 
subject. : 


Basis of Comparison 

The comparison that has been made and reported 
upon by the committee has been confined to a com- 
parison between building in the United States and 
building in Great Britain, because the difference 
there is less than it is when compared with most 
other foreign maritime nations; and as Great Brit- 
ain is our largest competitor it seemed best to point 
out the differential which existed between that 
country and the United States. The percentages 
that are contained in the report as covered from 
five years. ago in the investigations of the National 
Council of American Shipbuilders, the United States 
Shipping Board, and other agencies which were very 
similar, indicated that for cargo vessels, under the 
same conditions of operation in the shipyards, the 
cost was about 55 to 60 per cent higher in the 
United States than abroad, and in the cost of tank- 
ers it is possibly a trifle higher than for cargo ships, 
and in the case of vessels of a combination type it is 
somewhat less, In the case of vessels of the pas- 
senger type it is probably less than it is for com- 
bination vessels. But in view of the fact that there 
are many quotations for the building of vessels 
abroad that are, perhaps, much greater than these 
percentages, it Is necessary to understand the basis 
on which any comparison of cost is made. 

It can only be made assuming the conditions 


abroad and in the United States to be very similar; 
that is to say, you must compare a shipyard abroad 
working at normal capacity with a shipyard in the 
United States working at normal capacity, and not 
with one yard working at a fraction of its capacity 
and the other working to full capacity. You must 
also assume that the man efficiency is the same on 
each side. That assumption seems fair when the 
capacity of the yards is approximately normal. It 
is totally unfair, of course, if you are building up 
and adding on new men in one instance and are 
running at a continuous operation in another. It 
costs money to develop new men for the industry, 
and it takes time before they can perform the work 
as economically as men who are spending all of 
their time in the industry. 

The third assumption is that of the overhead 
charge. It is frequently stated that the overhead 
charge is less than it is in the United States. Our 
investigations indicate that that is not so; that 
the charges on the other side are made differently, 
and that many things that are charged to direct 
labor there are charged as overhead figures. What 
are known as the established charges in Great Brit- 
ain are only a fraction of the total overhead charges 
in the United States; but if you can assume those 
three conditions as being the same, the percentages 
which we have stated are, I think, as nearly greater 
today as they were at the time the comparison 
was made. 

As I have stated, there are instances where Brit- 
ish prices may be not over half of the American 
prices, but it is totally unfair to compare bids as 
representing actual differences in cost. I have rec- 
ords where British builders have stated that to 
build a ship to fill a certain requirement to an 
American specification will cost them 10 per cent 
more than to build the same ship for a British 
requirement, and that if they were to build it to 
American specifications they would add that addi- 
tional 10 per cent. 

You must also know, in comparing a foreign price 
with an American price, whether it is a figure based 
upon a part of their overhead charge only and 
therefore considerably below cost, or whether it is 
on a basis of cost, or whether it is on a basis of 
cost and a reasonable profit. It is totally unfair 
to compare a distress price of a foreign builder with 
a fair price of an American builder. 


Standard Cargo Ships 


In connection with the recommendations made by 
the committee last year in its report, there are a 
few of those that are outstanding and upon which 
something has been accomplished. In the first place 
the question of standard cargo ships, something is 
being continually done on that by the shipbuilders. 
It is quite evident that no results can be obtained 
until we have some cargo ships to build, and that 
brings us to one of the most important facts in 
connection with this cost differential: that you can 
only expect to reduce costs when your yard is op- 
erating at a continuous and normal capacity, as 
previously stated. While our conditions today in 
the larger yards more nearly approach that situ- 
ation than they have at any time in the recent 
past, we will lose the advantage that we are getting 
from a comparatively uniform employment for three 
or four years unless the ships that are now build- 
ing are completed and the cargo ships that have to 
be replaced fall in line to keep the employment in 
the shipyard at about the same capacity that it 
is now. That is a fact that cannot be denied, and 
if you are required to reduce forces again and build 
back, it will cost money. 

There was one recommendation that was made 
in the committee’s report last year, which was to 
the effect that it would be very important to com- 
pare the detail specifications and requirements of 
a foreign ship with those of an American vessél 
to perform similar services. There is a deep im- 
pression on the part of many that American re- 
quirements are higher than the requirements of 
our foreign friends. There is a way of proving it. 
There is a possibility of making direct compari- 
sons, and I have a direct and positive suggestion 
to make in that respect where it seemed to me that 
that work could be performed by the Shipping Beard 
very efficiently. It is in the case of vessels that 
were built for the Berwind White Coal Company 
some two years ago, of which two were built in 
the United States and one was built in Great 
Britain, A detailed comparison of those ships would 
throw some light upon this subject and would go 
a long way toward definitely proving or disproving 
the belief that there is a considerable differential 
in requirements. 

One of the recommendations contained in the re- 
port of the committee was in connection with the 
interest rate that has now passed both Houses of 
Congress, I understand, and there is a_ possibility 
of its being enacted into law. The particular point 
we had in mind was that the interest rate should 
be favorable during the period that the ship is 
under construction. 


Disposition of Vessels 


Another recommendation that we had favored as 
influencing the shipbuilding situation and the cost 
of ships in the United States was the disposition 
as rapidly as possikle of the idle ships of the Ship- 
ping Board fleet. Shipbuilders view with entire 
complacency these occasional notices of ships offered 
for sale for scrapping, and the reduction of that 
fleet to a small figure has an important bearing 
on the future of shipbuilding because we are quite 
sure that when those vessels are gone, there are 
vessels to be built that will take their place. 

We must understand in connection with the cost 
differential that any steps that can be taken by 
us are open to all other nations. We have no par- 
ticular hold on all of the things that can reduce 
cost. It is our object to keep up to date, and 
wherever we can, to get a lap ahead of the other 
fellow; but we must realize that they are building 
more ships than we are and that they are study- 
ing this problem the same as we are at all times. 
We are confronted, therefore, with the problem of 
doing the best we can’and of keeping distinctly up 
to date; and it is a matter that can be brought 
about only by the closest cooperation, not only on 
the part of the shipbuilders and the shipowners, 
but on the part of the Government agencies con- 
cerned. Our ships must not have requirements in 
excess of those of foreign nations unless we are 
willing to pay the costs; they should not have 
mutual requirements as between the Government 
and the owner beyond those that are absolutely 


necessary to secure suitable ships for ‘the service; 
and the shipbuilders, on the ether hand, must build 
the vessels as economi as is possible consistent 
with their satisfactorily felfilliag the requirements 
of the service for which they are intended. 

Now, gentlemen, there was ene recommendation 
that should have been included in the report of our 
committee, which I would like to offer a very brief 
comment on, and it is the large number of agencies 
that are concerned in the United States in the 
design and inspection and the requirements of our 
merchant vessels. Just leok at some of them for 
a moment. You have our aavigation laws and the 
steamboat inspection serviee, the classification so- 
cieties, the rules for i , the Shipping 
Act, the load line regulations, the safety of life 
at sea, the Bureau of Public Health, the Shipping 
Board, and the Navy, in connection with loans to 
vessels to meet the requirements of the naval serv- 
ice in time of need, the Ameriean Marine Standards 
Committee requirements, wherever we can apply 
them; and oceasionally the requirements for the 
British Board of Trade. 


Consolidation of Agencies 


Now, gentlemen, that imvolves a great deal of 
complications, and as far as I ean find, it is far 
beyond the complications that exist in a country 
like Great Britain, where these problems are largely 
handled between the classification societies and the 
British Board of Trade. % would seem that some 
attitude with a view of consolidating some of the 
agencies would be of extreme value to the indus- 
try. As one outstanding, very prominent situation 
at the present time, I will make this statement: 
that on one ship that is now building the builder 
has expended $39,000 for ratproofing. There is 
something wrong with that which no owner can 
stand in the cost of his ship. It cannot be done 
for nothing, but there must be waste in it. There 
is a consolidation of effort that will bring about 
simpler methods and a simpler way of accomplish- 
ing the results. 

As we all know, we had a Safety of Life at Sea 
Copference in London two years ago. We agreed 
upon rules and regulations for safety of life at 
sea which were accepted by the some 18 or 19 na- 
tions present. They seemed to be very good rules. 
Everybody was pretty well satisfied. We must be 
very careful in applying these rules and similar 
rules in the United States that we do not exceed 
what other nations are doing in their obligations 
unless we are willing to pay the bill. If we are 
going to ask for more butkheading, more subdivi- 
sion than that of the foreign countries, toward 
which there seems to be a tendency, we must realize 
that it is imposing upon our ships and upon the 
American operator a handicap in excess of what 
is imposed upon the foreign ones, and it corre- 
spondingly increases the handicap of successful 
operation of our merchant marine. 

Gentlemen, these are problems in which the 
agencies of the Government, the owners and the 
builders are all equally interested, and it is only 
by a coordinated effort that we can keep this dif- 
ferential down to the lowest possibje figure. (Ap- 
plause.) 

CHAIRMAN O’CONNOR: “Government aid to 
American ships not benefited by mail contracts”— 
this is a very important item. Do you want to take 
it up now, or adjourn and. come back after lunch? 

MR. H. B. WALKER: Just at your pleasure, sir. 
Mr. Munson suggests we adjourn until after lunch. 
I would like to make a motion, however, in con- 
nection with Mr. Smith’s report. That should be 
approved by the conference. 

CHAIRMAN O’CONNOR: Excuse me. 

MR. WALKER: That the recommendations con- 
tained therein te carried eut. 

Mr. F. L. Munson seconded the motion. 

CHAIRMAN O’CONNOR: You have heard the 
motion. Are you ready for the question? 


Demand for Added Safeguards 


ADMIRAL H. I. CONE: Mr. Chairman, I would 
like to make an observation there. If that involves 
Mr. Smith’s remarks to the complications that the 
Government, meaning the Navy Department, largely, 
and the Shipping Board, have forced on the ship 
operators by demanding additiona] safeguards for 
the Safety of Life at Sea Convention, I would like 
to offer a few remarks before it is passed. 

MR. WALKER: Mr. Chairman, I would just like 
to say in connection with the Safety of Life at Sea 
Convention that all new ships today are being built 
in accordance with the Conference, and I under- 
stand, as Mr. Copeland said this morning, that that 
treaty is going to be approved by this session of 
Congress. 

ADMIRAL CONE: Mr. Smith’s report contained 
a statement or an intimation that the ship operator 
was being hampered seriously by the demand for 
additional bulkheads in connection with safety of 
life at sea. The first statement that they had been 
demanding additional bulkheads is true, but re- 
garding the statement as to how much they are 
hampering the shipowner I would like to offer a 
few remarks before the report is adopted; in other 
words, I do not want to let a misapprehension get 
through this Conference that the Shipping Board 
and the Navy Department have simply demanded 
additional bulkheads without regard to the inter- 
ests of the owners, because as a matter of fact 
in each case it has been analyzed that the addi- 
tional complications, that the addition of a few 
extra bulkheads, thereby greatly increasing the 
safety of the vessels, did net add so much, not only 
to the complication of the owners, but to the ex- 
pense of building; and before that report goes in 
as accepted by this Conference I. think we should 
demand how much that is or discuss it here for 
a mement. 

MR. H. G. SMITH: I intended to make no attempt 
to indicate how much it is. I wanted to make clear 
that if you had a bulkhead or had anything it 
would cost money, What I have put in the report 
is in the nature of a warning that if you do that, 
we must be prepared to stand the additional cost. 


Element of Foreign Practice 


ADMIRAL CONE: If by adding a bulkheadyor 
by adding a few safety requirements that may be 
in excess of the safety required, the ship is 
greatly improved, I think there is still a question 
open as to whether the owner should accept that 
or not; and I de not think im any case there has 
been an instance where it has been ferced on the 
owner. If there has it has not come to my notice. 
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I think the additional expense of the bulkheads 
that have been demanded by the Shipping Board 
and the Navy Department have been trifling. 

MR. SMITH: Mr. Chairman, I want it to be made 
part of the record that my statement is that we 
must not ask for mere than a foreign government 
does unless we are willing to pay the bill. There 
may be cases where it is advantageous to do it. — 

ADMIRAL CONE: I want to make the point 
that it might be advisable to pay a small bill when 
you get a distinct advantage. : 

MR. SMITH: I agree with you; yes, sir. 


ON OORSLODOEDURDEOSDSESEGLSSODECOSSSODSEOEOUDDECESEDEGIOLOEOOGSEOAEOSODSELOOSOE ppeeeonanenseesioconecagceceseusere 


ADMIRAL CONE: And I want it to go into the 
record that I do mot disagree with Mr. Smith. It 
costs money, of course, to put up bulkheads; but 
I do not want the report to appear here as if we 
simply added them willy-nilly without regard to 
whether they were of any advantage or not. 

CHAIRMAN O’CONNOR: Mr. Smith’s point is 
that if you put in additional bulkheads it is going 
to cost a little more money. 

ADMIRAL CONE: I would like to add the phrase 
that it is frequently advantageous to the owner and 
the builder to put in additional bulkheads. 


OUGTO TORN TC EOE CeTeT OU OLTHOeCENeUECUSTCECECUREGEOOOSUODON CUR SOOUEEOESOREREDEDELEDEDEteEHeHRON Tene TES 


MR. SMITH: I agree that that may be so, Mr. 
Chairman, but the cost will exist nevertheless. 
(Laughter.) 

(The motion was put to a vote and carried.) 

CHAIRMAN O’CONNOR: To what hour do you 
want to adjourn? 

MR. WALKER: Two o’clock, sir. 

CHAIRMAN O’CONNOR: Two o’clock will be 
fine. The conference now stands adjourned until 
2 o’clock. 

(Whereupon, at 12:45 o’elock P. M., the Confer- 
ence took a recess until 2 o’clock P. M.) 


WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON SESSION, JAN. 21, 1931 


The conference reconvened at 2 p. m., at the ex- 
piration of the recess, F. V. G’Connor, chairman of 
the United States Shipping Board, presiding. 

CHAIRMAN O'CONNOR: The conference will 
come to order. 

The next speaker on the program is Captain H. 
B. Walker, president, American Steamship Owners’ 
Association. 


Address by Capt. Walker 


Government Aid to American Ships Not 
Benefited by Mail Contracts 


CAPTAIN H. B. WALKER: Mr. Chairman and 
gentlemen: At the Third National Conference on 
the Merchant Marine helé in Washington last April, 
your Committeé on Gevernment Aid to American 
ships not benefited by mait contracts made the fol- 
lowing recommendation: 

“That legislation of a character designed to assist 
in the building and operation of American vessels 
which are ineligible to receive the full benefits of 
the merchant marine acts now im effect be drafted 
and submitted to Congress. The committee believes, 
after a consideration of varieus proposals, that this 
can best be accomplished by providing for the crea- 
tion of a merchant reserve feet consisting of vessels 
divided into certam classes, dependent upon their 
size and speed; that the proposed legislation con- 
tain provisions to the effect that upon due notice 
these vessels should be subject te requisition at any 
time for service in ecennection with naval maneu- 
vers; and that the Shipping Beard be authorized, 
after investigation and determimation of the rea- 
sonable need therefor, to enter into contract for 
not exceeding 10 years with the vessel owner to 
enroll such vessel with the Navy Department im 
the merchant reserve fleet and to receive compen- 
sation therefor in an amount not exceeding the 
differential existing between the American and for- 
eign costs of buildmg and@ operating similar vessels. 
The most equitable method of payment appears to 
your committee to be on the mileage basis, and if 
this scheme is adopted it suggests that varying 
amounts per nautical mile be paid according to the 
size and speed of the vessel. The Shipping Board 
is deemed best able te determime the needs of the 
various services in so far as the type, speed, etc., 
of vesscls are concerned. It, therefore, proposes 
that they be charged with the administration of the 
proposed act. The passage of such legislation, the 
committee believes, wilt insure the development and 
establishment of a merchant marine adequate to 
care for our growing commercial needs.” 


Aid Deemed Essential 


Your committee repeats this recommendation. It 
is a safe prediction that cargo ships will not be 
constructed in the United States unless some form 


of aid to equalize the difference in the construction 
and operating costs is made available. The United 

States Shipping Board, im listing the ships of the 
world as of July 1, 1930, shows that Great Britain 
has an advantage over the United States in total 
merchant tonnage im the ratio of 2 to 1, and a 
greater than 5 to 1 advantage in ships capable of 
maintaining a speed of 14 knots or more. 

We have limited te a parity, and properly so, our 
warships by naval treaties, but in these treaties no 
cognizance is taken of the merchant marines of the 
various powers, the value of which as a naval aux- 
iliary has been estimated by naval authorities as 
equaling from 30 to 40 per cent of our fighting 
strength. Parity among nations of warships is of 
little importance wher one theoretically equal power 
has a merchant marime so vastly superior to an- 
other. 

“There has been progress in the development of 
our merchant marine. The war forced us into the 
first phase, and in 1920 a serious attempt was made 
to establish a permanent merchant marine through 
the enactment of the Merchant Marine Act of that 
year. The assistance this Act rendered, however, 
was not sufficient, and it was not until the enact- 
ment of the Jones-White Act of 1928, that any sub- 
stantial progress was made. This Act, as has been 
repeatedly pointed out, furnishes aid only to the 
ships engaged in so-called essential trades. 

To the cargo type of vessels the assistance is only 
to a very limited extent, and if the mandate of the 
American people as expressed through its Congress, 
that we shall have a merchant marine of the best 
equipped and most suitable types of vessels suffi- 
cient to carry the greater portion of our commerce 
and serve as a naval er military auxiliary in time 
of war or national emergency, is to be carried out, 
some form of aid for the cargo ship is a necessity. 
It can best be ished, your committee be- 
lieves, through the enactment of legislation as rec- 
ommended above, 

Your committee recommends that we reaffirm the 
action taken at the last meeting. Thank you. (Ap- 
plause.) 

(It was moved and seconded that the report be 
adopted, which was. unanimously carried.) 

CHAIRMAN G@’°CONNOR: “The Modernization 
of the American Merchant Marine,” Mr. Homer L. 
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Ferguson, president, Newport News Shipbuilding 
and Dry Dock Company. 


Address by Mr. Ferguson 


Modernization of The American 
Merchant Marine 


MR. HOMER L. FERGUSON: Mr. Chairman, 
Commissioners of the Shipping Board, ladies and 
gentlemen: The modernization of the American 
Merchant Marine covers such a wide range, that it 
is only possible to touch on a few of the high-lights 
in a short discussion such as this. 

First, of course, there is the ship’s form. Within 
the past few years there has been so much im- 
provement in ships’ lines that we cannot afford to 
duplicate ships of only a few years ago, regardless 
of economy in first cost. Progress is still so rapid 
that it is difficult to keep up with it. Even the 
old model tanks are inadequate and new ones are 
projected in the United States, Britain, Germany, 
Holland, Spain, Japan and Russia, with the nearest 
completed one just getting under way in Italy. The 
controversy over whether or not to provide a bul- 
bous bow for a high speed ship still persists. The 
degree of fineness of entrance waterline is still a sub- 
ject of discussion. The distribution of displacement 
is recognized of paramount importance. Then along 
came Baker 56C and the Maier form to show that 
there are perhaps possibilities almost untouched. 


The stern form is not subject to quite such varia- 
tion, but even then, for high speed ships there oc- 
cur the late cruisers with their approach to the 
flat square sterns of speedy small boat type. Above 
water stern forms are still subject to fluctuations 
from extreme fantail to extreme cruiser, and every 
graduation between, with a gradual tendency per- 
haps to letting the stern buttocks come up and end 
in the easiest way possible, about like Chesapeake 
Bay double enders. Especially is this noticeable 
in recent European ships. Bossings ‘are subject of 
investigations in the model tanks, together with 
propeller tip clearance and wake distributions. 


Rudders are strengthened and balanced in every 
variety. Sternposts are streamlined, and there is 
the spade type rudder without any stern post. Even 
a single-screw freighter will likely lose her plate 
type rudder in favor of some stream lining, and 
will have her propeller aperature enlarged and 
streamlined. 


Then there is the ship’s structure. High tensile 
steels of respectable workability are beginning to 
be developed, the Martine] in Britain and some new 
steels just being experimented with over here. 
Electric welding has made marked progress, but 
so far the surface is just scratched. 


Protection Against Fire 


Next comes safety. Subdivision is finally recog- 
nized and systematized. Fire detection and fight- 
ing apparatus has been used for some years and 
considerably developed. Fire protection is in the 
beginning of its development. VF irescreen bulk- 
heads are definitely accepted and provided. But 
the development of satisfactory fire-proof wood and 
the use of it or other fire resisting material for in- 
terior bulkheads and ceiling is still largely only under 
consideration. Ground tackle has made necessary the 
acquisition of cast steel chain, new types of shack- 
les and new tynes of-stockless anchors. Bows are 
beginning to follow the Navy in overhanging so as 
to get the hawse pipes and anchors clear of the 
underwater body. Boats and hoat handling seem 
a subject of considerable neglect, even with all 
the progress in the way of mechanical davits and 
finally gravity davits. There still seem considerable 
possibilities in the way of better design of boats for 
the safety and comfort of the occupants, skids for 
making possible lowering’ on the high side, and 
better means of propulsion and control than oars. 
However, there are hopeful suggestions only lacking 
satisfactory method of bringing about their adop- 
tion. 


Then their is the powering of the ship, with 
Diesels so in favor on the other side of the Atlantic, 
and so little used here. It would seem that it can 
only be that they have made hetier progress than 
we have in developing good Diesels. And they ar» 
not using geared Diesels, which seem hopeful in de- 
ereasing size and weight of engine for a given 
power. But of course the advance of high pressure 
and superheated steam has been rapid, with the 
limit still far ahead if some of the recent experi- 
ments on the other side prove successful, with steam 
in the neighbor!ood of three thousand pounds. With 
the advance in steam, geared turbines are still well 
worthy of their favor on this side. And then there 
is the electric drive. Thanks to the efforts of our 
great electric companies, we in the United States 
now hold a considerable advantage in electrical 
drive. With the elasticity of its connection to the 
propellers only through a magnetic field, it has 
proven itself so quiet and vibrationless on passenger 
vessels, as to give us an unusual chance for advan- 
tage over our competitors in this class of ships. 


Wide Range of Details 


Then there is cargo stowage and handling.. The 
subject of the best method of hold ceiling has re- 
cently come in for imtensive study, particularly in 
reference to upkeep and rat-proofing. Methods of 
flushing ‘tween decks, methods of flushing and 
rounding of hatch trunks and openings are al! swhb- 
jects of study and development. Port doors are sub- 
ject to variation in design. Hatch covers are still 
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largely the crude old wood covers on portable strong- 
backs, but hinged steel watertight covers for 
weather decks are coming in and there is much 
study, with many suggestions for other and better 
hatch covering arrangements. The conflict rages be- 
tween elevators, conveyors, cranes, booms and 
winches, for the best methods of getting the cargo 
into and out of the ship, with limitless possibilities 
still to be explored. Baggage handling is a subject 
worthy of special study in itse]f. Masts and rigging 
are being simplified and improved. Ratlines of sail- 
ing ship days have pretty well disappeared, and 
shrouds are decreased in number, sometimes even 
to the minimum of four. Slings, cargo mats, cargo 
slinging platforms for handling on trucks, and pier 
conveyors, are subject of development. 


Next there is passenger accommodations. There 
have been lounges and smoking rooms, veranda 
cafes and what-nots, with a dozen different period 
designs and the ships all cut up into small spaces. 
But now there is a tendency to enlarge the lounge 
or living room, simplify the public spaces, modern- 
ize the designs, relegate the smoking room to sec- 
ondary importance since every one smokes every- 
where, and introduce deck ball-rooms and night 
clubs. The wide and continuous promenade has its 
many advocates and the glass enclosed promenade 
is expanding more and more. There must, of course, 
be children’s room, gymnasium, and swimming pool, 
either inside or outside, Pompeian or sand beach. 
There must be shops and passenger elevators, mov- 
ing picture arrangements, loud svzaker transmit- 
ters for music of the orchestra, and perhans best of 
all, radio reception from land stations. Service on 
the ship is of paramount importance. The purser’s 
and steward’s offices have been too exclusive and 
the grills by which they have been protected too 
forbidding. They must be opened un like the recep- 
tion desk of a modern hotel, where the entering pas- 
senger may be welcomed and made to feel intimate 
and at home. The galleys and pantries and deck 
pantries are better by a far cry than a few years 
ago, with all the latest electric machines and gad- 
gets for service. But the ultimate has by no means 
been reached, and they must be further refined, 
with service stations added so that passengers may 
have room service, as well as dining-room service, 
comparable with the most modern hotels. State- 
rooms used to be merely cubby holes in which one 
might sleep, provided the furnishings of the berth 
permitted. But they are now expanding to comfort- 
able living spaces. In the most modern ships they are 
provided with beds, springs and mattresses of the 
most luxurious types America has developed. Every 
convenience is provided for the display of hon-voyage 
remembrances, the accommodation of clothes and 
accessories, and the reception of modern wardrobe 
trunks. There is every fitting for comfort and con- 
venience. A larger and larger proportion of state- 
rooms are provided with private toilets, baths or 
‘showers, and have all lavatory arrangements ban- 
ished to some separate alcove or space. Portable 
tables provide for room service, and suites provide 
separate sitting or dining-room with sometimes pri- 
vate veranda, constituting vractically private trans- 
Atlantic villas, if you please. 


The Officers’ Quarters 


For the deck officers there is a complete house on 
the boat deck or above, with luxurious quarters for 
the commanding officer, in which he may receive 
the elect of the passenger list. The recent tendency 
is likewise to provide for the engineer officers to be 
up in the light and air, with elevators te carry them 
to and from the job. For deck and engine crew ther& 
are clean and roomy quarters with the tendency to 
divide them into rooms with fewer and fewer men 
to the room, so that they become almost private 
quarters. Perhaps the stewards’ quarters are the 
ones needing most attention. It nas been somewhat 
overlooked that the steward, be he dining-room, 
cabin or deck, is a person requiring always to be so 
immaculate in appearance that he is no? always 
given proper space for clothes and accessories, and 
for proper toilet arrangements. 

Modern ships must be properly and thoroughly 
ventilated. Bracket fans for simply stirring up the 
air are becoming secondary. Forced ventilatio™ for 
supplying fresh air is the vogue, with punka louvers 
or other devices for putting it in the right place. 
Safety at sea is requiring airports down low to be 
closed. Inside rooms on lower decks are being made 
quite as desirable as outside. By the pressure of pay- 
ing spaces, dining-rooms and galleys are being 
forced to low decks and must be ventilated anc arti- 
ficially lighted. There is even consideration of cool- 
ing systems for such dining rooms, Airports for 
them may possibly soon automatically disappear as 
unnecessary. 


On passenger vessels water service is a problem. 
Hot running water is in demand for every state- 
room, even on cabin ships. Salt water baths meet 
with dissatisfaction, and fresh water showers are 
in demand. The swimming pool satisfies the salt 
water urge. More and more fresh water is the 
modern problem. 

Heating the ship keeps the designers of steam 
radiators and their covers always thinking up some- 
thing new and better. The thermo tank is a strong 
competitor, and the electric radiator gets better 
all the time. Even cooling systems are being 
thought about in tively fashion. 


Complicated Features 


Plumbing and drainage is complicated and some 
new combinations must be devised if the ship’s side 
is to be rescued from becoming a honeycomb. In- 
terior communication must be perfected. Tele- 
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phones are replacing call bells. Service must be 
prompt and effective. Electric lighting is develop- 
ing. Modern designs require indirect lighting of 
public spaces. Deck ball-rooms are flooded with 
moonlight and other colored effects. Modernistic 
designs require modernistic fixtures. Staterooms 
that are living spaces require special fixtures for 
beds, desks and dessing tables. Exterior prome- 
nades require special lights, which must not shine 
into staterooms. The pier and abandon ship ar- 
rangements require overside lighting. EXtmergency 
conditions require an entirely separate system with 
a separate emergency generator now required by 
law. Navigational arrangements require gyro com- 
passes, metal mikes, radio direction finders, fath- 
ometers, fire indicators, watertight door indicators 
and closers, besides all the usual magnetic com- 
passes, engine telegraphs, helm indicators, revolu- 
tion indicators, and communication devices. 

Every detail requires attention. Our exterior 
doors are not sufficiently tight to entirely exclude 
water in a driving storm, and must be made so. 
Interior doors are not wide enough for easy hand- 
ling of modern wardrobe trunks. We are develop- 
ing and constantly improving casement windows 
for public spaces, mechanically operated windows 
for staterooms and enclosed promenades. We have 
tried airports hinged and variously pivoted. Vari- 
ous forms of mechdnically operated airports are 
being developed. 

The gist of the matter is that the modernization 
of the American Merchant Marine is in flux. Re- 
marks on it day after tomorrow may be different 
from those of today. The Germans have the jump 
on all the world, curiously enough, in their “BRE- 
MEN” And “EUROPA.” Apparently the British 
will have the jump on us in their new Cunarders. 
Perhaps even the French will be in before us with 
their superliners. None of them have stopped think- 
ing. We have been doing very well with our smaller 
ships, although all of the other nations are also 
bringing out notable smaller ships, for instance the 
British Canadian Pacific liners, the Dutch built 
“COLUMBIA” for the South American trade, to 
say nothing of the English ““BRITTANIC” and the 
new French, Japanese and Italian ships. 


However, in conclusion, perhaps the most im- 
portant thing to think of just now to help pro- 
duce a really modern American Merchant Marine 
is some stimulus to the building and operation of 
really modern American freighters. These must 
be ships with modern lines, modern machinery, and 
modern freight handling and stowing arrangements. 
They must be capable of competing with any serv- 
ice, and are essential to the proper balance of any 
merchant marine. 

I thank you. 

(Applause.) 

CHAIRMAN O’CONNOR: The next speaker on 
the same subject will be C. L. Bardo, president of 
the New York Shipbuilding Corporation. Mr. Bardo. 
(Applause.) 


Address by Mr. Bardo 


Modernization of The American 
Merchant Marine 


MR. C. L. BARDO: Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen, 
I listened this morning with a great deal of interest 
to what has been said to us with respect to this 
whole question of the merchant marine by those 
who are responsible largely for its development in 
our halls of Congress. 


There have been som? very definite suggestions 
made to us this morning, Some very definite things 
pointed out, that it is quite necessary for us to do, 
both the shipbuilder and ship operator, if we are 
going to continue to merit the confidence of Con- 
gress and of the American people in the upbuild- 
ing of a merchant marine. 

I have been thinking quite considerably of the 
question of the cargo ship, and its relation to this 
question of our merchant marine. It takes me back 
to the early days in my railroad experience, where 
we separated our classes of freight into the fast, 
extra fast, intermediate, and slow. We classified 
all this and moved it accordingly, some of it in 
fast trains, some in medium fast trains, and more 
of it again was put in heavy tonnage trains and 
dragged over the road. 

About 15 or 18 years ago, a very eminent gentle- 
man who now occupies a place on the Supreme 
Court bench, said to the officers of the roads, “You 
are using a million dollars a day. Your operations 
are inefficient. You are not handling the railroads 
as you ought,” and the effect was that every one 
began to study the problem. 

As the result of that one single thought, plus 
the ability and courage of the men on the American 
railroads to go on and spend money, they prac- 
tically wiped out all the classifications of freight, 
and are moving freight 0n American railroads to- 
day almost regardless of whether it is live stock, 
perishable vegetables, or coal. The result is they 
have speeded up all their operations to an extent 
where they are doing more today than they dreamed 
of doing in days gone by. 

There is a question in my mind, whether or not 
after all the cargo ship is the solution of our prob- 
lem, and whether it is not going to be in the final 
analysis necessary to do just what the railroads 
have done and keep this traffic moving at high 
speed. 


Reduction of Cost 


On the question of the cost of building a ship, 
we are tremendously interested in reducing that 
cost: It is our business. We want to build a ship 
just as cheaply as we can build it and make an 
honest living, but we are under a terrific handicap 
from the standpoint of applying modern methods 
to ship construction, because we have no informa- 
tion, have not been able to get information really 
of what it costs to operate ships and where the 
abnormal cost in the operation of ships really lies. 
That is a problem where the shipowners and ship 
operators can be tremendously helpful. If there 
is any way in which they can establish contact 
with those of us who have the technical organiza- 
tion, who have got them there for the purpose of 
studying these problems, if we can get information 
which will enable us to lay our hands on the sore 
spot and apply the remedy. it will be helpful. 

I want to refer to another feature of ship costs. 
A lot has been said as to the differential of the 


ship cost between the United States and foreign 
countries. The shipyards are built and designed 
and operated for the building of ships, and some of 
the ships we like to build and do build are ships 
for the United States Navy, but we do not get the 
ine that the United States Navy ordinarily has 
uilt. 


In the last Congress, or before that, when a 
cruiser program was up a resolution was passed 
which provided that haif of them should be built 
in navy yards. I submit, gentlemen, regardless of 
what these fellows say about the reduced cost of 
building ships in navy yards, that is purely a inyth 
so far as the taxpayer of the United States is con- 
cerned; he pays the bill and pays handsomely for 
ships built in navy yards, and there is abundant 
evidence to show that it costs more to have them 
built in navy yards, when the accounts are cor- 
rectly kept. . ; 

If the private yard can have the benefit of this 
navy yard construction, it is going to cost them 
less and have the ultimate effect of reducing the 
cost of merchant ships. If you are interested, there 
is the place you can help the shipbuilding industry 
and yourself by seeing if it is not possible to so 
arrange things that ships will be built in the private 
yards rather than the navy yards, and so far as I 
am concerned at our yard we are perfectly willing 
to meet any competitive price the navy yard can 
name, if it will include the things that we have got 
to include in our cost. 


Purpose of Citizen Ownership 


I look upon ships owned by citizens of the United 
States as instruments to achieve an end and not 
an end in themselves. That end I conceive to be 
the transportation of goods and passengers at rates 
and under conditions more advantageous than can 
be offered by competing foreign services. So we 
are all much concerned with the character of our 
ships and the efficiency of their operation, for unless 
our ships can attract both cargo and passengers in 
adequate measure the life of our merchant marine 
can be only momentary. The modernization of our 
ocean fleet, the design, building and operation of 
the ships that are to be, becomes a problem of 
interest to each one of us. It is a problem that 
cannot be solved until it is considered as primarily 
economic and until sentimental and patriotic factors 
become secondary. Government aid alone will not 
suffice; American ships and ocean service must 
merit the patronage of her citizens. 


Fast ships and frequent sailings once kent the 
Stars and Stripes at the masthead against all com- 
petitors. There were fortnightly sailings across the 
Atlantic when the United States counted only 8,000,- 
000 persons and these ships were marvels of speed. 
Now with over 120,000,000 people we do not have 
commensurate service. The mechanical progress of 
the last 20 years of unparalleled inventive develop- 
ment has not yet been applied sufficiently to our 
ocean commerce. The small proporition by volume 
of American products carried in American bottoms 
is due in a great measure, I believe, to the fact that 
foreign ships have been able to give our shippers 
and travelers, in general, better service. Ninety 
per cent of the valuable exports of our Pacific Coast 
has been handled by ships of foreign register be- 
cause the foreign ships are faster and better designed 
for that particular trade. Nearly 500,000 gross 
tons of our cargo ships are already 20 years of 
age or more and much of the war-built tonnage is 
obsolete and unable to compete with the more 
efficient, speedier ‘and up-to-date freighters being 
built and operated by foreign nations. In fact, in 
the past five years Great Britain has built over 
500 modern cargo vessels of 2,000 tons or over 
while the United States has built only three; and 
there is none of this type being built at the present 
time in this country. This surely is significant, 
for, while the building up of our passenger fleet 
is vital, the cargo ships are the backbone of any 
merchant marine. We face now the necessity of 
replacing annually 375,000 tons of cargo vessels 
with ships as good or better than those of our com- 
petitors. 


Urges American Development 
And in modernizing our merchant marine I am 
not convinced that we should necessarily pattern 
our new ships after European models. Their ways 


are not our ways and I believe that American engi- 
neering genius and business sense, which has made 
this the foremost industrial country in the world, 
ean also do much to justify even high wages on our 
ships and in our shipyards. While we have been 
blazing the trail in our other industriel pursuits, 
in shipbuilding and ship operating this cOuntry has 
been to a great extent following European prece- 
dents. We can best compete with other nations 
on the high seas when we apply American ingenuity 
to the design and building of modern ships, to the 
construction of up-to-date terminals and to the ef- 
ficient utilization of our vessels in operation. It 
is but the application of those sound and simple 
principles which have made America great. 


On shore, modern “ethods of increasing power, 
improving transmission and reducing the consump- 
tion of fuel have been developed which can be ap- 
plied with almost equal efficiency to deep-sea ship- 
ping. With modern machinery, improvements and 
experience in turbincs, gears and boilers, including 
high steam pressure and superheat, I feel that more 
of this progress should be translated into increased 
power and speed at sea and more efficient facilities 
at the ports. The experience of the railroads of 
the United States in this respect is available for 
ocean operation. By intensive use of capital, man- 
power, material and equipment, and by short periods 
for loading and discharging freight, our railroads 
in spite of the highest wage scale in the world, 
increased their net operating incomes by approxi- 
mately 30 per cent at a time when their freight 
traffic increased by less than 10 per cent and their 
passenger traffic actually declined. The same prin- 
ciples of efficient ships, quick “turn-around,” and 
fast transit—the identical principles which gave 
supremacy to the clipper ships of the United States 
a century ago—are applicable to modern ocean trans- 
portation. 

An American locomotive costs several times as 
much as an English or Continental one. We pay 
the crew that drives is more than twice as much 
per hour and yet our cost per passenger mile or per 
ton mile is less than cane that of the great 
British roads. This is so because we get much more 
work accomplished per day per locomotive and its 
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crew, as well as from the other items of railway 
equipment. ~ 

Fundamentally it is not a question of how much 
does a vehicle of transportation cost initially but 
how much productive work can it and its crew 
do in a given period. If we build superior ships 
and terminals, which permit More trips per vessel 
per year, and enjoy the same revenue as existing 
ships per trip, then it is apparent that our net 
income will increase. 


Citation of Farm Efficiency 


Efficiency has proved to be the soundest form of 
farm relief. Progressive farmers have taken a leaf 
from the experience of industry and have reduced 
the cost of production by applying new technique, 
improved machinery and modern business methods 
to make the most of their land, equipment and labor. 
Agriculturists have learned that reduced cost of 
production is essential to increased returns. The 
introduction of new machinery for farming has re- 
placed hand labor and increased efficiency in produc- 
tion. Now one man out in Montana can seed 120 
acres a day. A scientific and carefully planned 
effort to transfer the industrial efficiency of modern 
factory methods to the farm has already pointed 
the way to reducing the hours of man-labor in 
wheat growing from seven to two and one-half 
hours per acre and the cost of wheat production 
from $13 to $8.70 per acre. 


This ability to create has made our country the 
economic leader of all nations. We must apply 
this creative genius to the modernization of our 
merchant fleet. We must continue to put forth our 
hands to do that which has not been done before. 
Steps taken by our competitors in the design of 
ships in the past have shown much greater advance 
over the then existing practice than I am con- 
templating now for our own shipping industry. 
When Great Britain decided to keep the Cunard 
Line out of the International Mercantile Marine 
back at the beginning of this century, the British 
Admiralty assisted that line both with the design 
and with the 100 per cent: first cost of the ships. 
They produced two splendid: cruisers, the “Maure- 
tania” and “Lusitania,” highly successful in com- 
mercial .trade. They took three great steps in 
design for which there was no precedent in com- 
mercia: or naval ships. First, they went from 25,- 
000 propulsive shaft horsepower to over 70,000. To 
make this step they abandoned recoprocating engines 
and employed direct turbine drive, entirely without 
precedent afloat or ashore. Second, they increased 
tonnage by nearly 70 per cent and third, speed was 
increased by nearly 40 per cent. The ships were 
highly satisfactory. 

Albert Ballin, a few years later, showed the same 
kind of daring that our forefathers showed in build- 
ing and driving clipper ships. He realized that to 
dominate the North Atlantic he must coincidentally 
build a fleet surpassing anything then in existence. 
He multiplied tonnage by three. He had no preced- 
ent whatsoever to guide him. He took a wager 
on the competency of his design and won. The 
“Bismark,” “Vaterland” and “Imperator” became the 
flagships of our own and the two great English lines. 

Our technical problems are slight in comparison 
with those of these earlier ships. The trouble is 
we have, to a great extent, ignored them. So if 
we are to restore the American Merchant Marine 
to its former position of world-wide prestige, if it 
is to be modernized, we must reassert ourselves. 
We must use engineering methods and business ef- 
ficiency, and return to the proved principle of speed, 
comfort and frequent departures. The plan will 
require the ingenuity, the initiative, the courage, 
the persistance, the toil and the effort of designers, 
builders and operators to carry through. When 
completed it will reflect the genius of our people 
and our modernized ships will prove profitable. 
(Applause.) 


CHAIRMAN O’CONNOR: The next speaker will 
address the conference on the same subject, Mr. 
Robert Haig, vice-president of the Sun Shipbuilding 
& Dry Dock Company. 


Address by Mr. Haig 


Modernization of the American 
Merchant’ Marine 


MR. ROBERT HAIG: Mr. Chairman and gentle- 
men, it seems very difficult to say anything new 
about the modernization of the merchant marine, 
after hearing such exhaustive papers by Mr. Ferg- 
uson and other gentlemen. Mr. Ferguson made me 
think that the modern ship today is a cross between 
a power-house, a department store, and a first class 
hotel. That is nearly true. 

When we examine past records of merchant ships 
throughout the whole shipping world, we find at 
various periods remarkable and far reaching devel- 
opments have been brought about, and in almost 
every case somewhat abruptly, causing existing 
types of ships and machinery to become obsolete 
so suddenly that no ordinary depreciation would 
cover it. 

In each case the necessity for these changes has 
been pushed forward by identical forces; namely, 
the demands of civilization and commerce for 
quicker and closer contacts, which meant larger, 
faster and more economical ships. 

When the excitement and turmoil in industry had 
somewhat subsided after the World War, it was 
found that the merchant fleets of the world were 
in a strangely unbalanced condition. England and 
Germany had been literally swept bare of carrying 
ships, and also a great many passenger ships, while 
the United States Government found itself the 
owner of the largest single fleet of merchant vessels 
the world has ever known. The task faced by the 
shipping interests in Europe was the immediate pro- 
duction of new ships and Germany especially sub- 
ordinated everything else to that of rebuilding her 
merchant marine because in that direction, without 
a shadow of doubt, lay the salvation and rebuilt 
prestige of Germany as a nation. 

The United States Government’s position was ex- 
ceedingly complex. It was in the position of having 
an enormous fleet of slow-speed ships and a very 
decided scarcity of established shipowners. It would 
have been almost impossible for a nation of ship- 
owners to have absorbed the fleets that were now on 
the hands of the Government. Therefore the United 
States Shipping Board and its Emergency Fleet 
Corporation had a two-fold task of realignment of 
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the fleet that was on their hands, bringing order 
out of chaos, completing numbers of ships they did 
not want, and that they did not have any employ- 
ment for, and completing ships of ~~«cial types that 
have since been well placed in service, and on the 
other side having on their hands the commitments 
for a vast number of ships at a very high cost. 

It was, therefore, impessible to expect that any 
existing shipowners ceuld within any measurable 
space of time absorb the fleet of ships that was then 
on the market. 


Course Steadily Followed 


The Shipping Beard, however, with praiseworthy 
effort and patience monumental, steadily pursued the 
course of encouraging shipewners to take up Me 
ships under such conditions as could be ed 
strengthening the hands of the firms that requi > 
strengthening and bending every effort to pass a 
ships into the hands ef private owners. At the 
same time safeguarding unwise participation by 
firms that were net Gimancially anchored. 

This whole project teek years of work and nego- 
tiation of every kind, until today a very large num- 
ber of ships have been. absorbec by private owners, 
which was the ultimate goal of the Board. Ship- 
ping lines throughout the whole world have — 
developed and operated amd ewners encow 2 
operate by the active cooperation of the Board, an 
these efforts have produced a condition where the 
American flag is found in prebably every commer- 
cial port in the world, operated and owned by owners 
who are able to take care of themselves. 

The Shipping Board and likewise the owners have 
had to work unremittingly to keep everything mov- 
ing and make such returns on the ships as would 
justify existence im the competition of maritime 

ions. 
mathe Jones-White Act of 1928 became an estab- 
lished fect through the efforts and as a develop- 
ment of the policy the Beard was pursuing, 1n mak- 
ing it possible te strengthen the hands of the —, 
owners by creating facilities whereby they coul 
rebuild the merchant marine under such conditions 
as would make it possible for them to operate in 
the markets of the world. The Shipping Board was 
also quick to point eut te the owners and builders 
exactly the conditions embedied in the Jones- White 
Act of 1928, namely, that ships to meet these -- 
quirements should be fitted and equipped with the 
most modern, the most efficient and the most eco- 
nomical engines, machinery and commercial appli- 
Ss. : 
anThe Board was fully alive to the fact that it had 
become imperative te build bigger, better and finer 
ships, embodying all the latest devices so that the 
new upbuilding of the American Merchant Marine 
would adequately take care of the obsolescence of 
the fleet that was built and created in a time of 
great emergency and by this new building guard 
against the merchant marine slumping to a negli- 
ible position. 

. In the newer ships built within the last 10 years, 
in every shipbuilding country, much attention has 
been given, to the form of the vessels, to certain 
develoved types of hull that research has demon- 
strated have great values in lessened resistence and 
easier movements of the vessel at sea. Likewise we 
have had the lines ef the vessel sterns and rudder 
given most painstaking investigation and the im- 
provement resulting has placed the shipbuilding de- 
sign on a much elearer scientific basis and within 
practical reach and demonstration in the hulls of the 
ships now operating and in the course of construc- 
tion. 


Three Types of Power 


No less attention has been given to the types of 
power and today highly encouraging results have 
been ottained by three distinct types of power, all 
of which are building in outstanding vessels in this 
country at the present time. 

Speed and economy are the two most important 
factors, and basing our development on these es- 
sentials we have worked out high pressure and high 
superheat temperatures in combination with direct 
drive geared turbines and thereby brought a new 
condition of efficiency in the turbine driven ship. 

Until four or five years ago it was generally 
considered that the ultimate in economy had been 
demonstrated and obtained from the standard geared 
type of turbine drive with water-tube boilers and 
very moderate superheat. With that restlessness 
which is the keynote of success, engineers demon- 
strated that a new departure had been opened up 
in land power where large units were concerned and 
could te developed and made practicable for marine 
propulsion. Therefore, in combination with metal- 
lurgists who are so intimately and vitally concerned 
in the >ehavior of materials and metals under high 
temperatures, it was found practicable to greatly 
increase steam pressures and temperatures to get 
a degree of economy of operation with the direct 
driven turbines that heretofore had not been pos- 
sible. So that we have today high pressure water- 
tube boilers with pressures ranging up to 450 
pounds, and high superheat temneratures around 
700 deerees F., with geared turbine direct drive, 
demonstrating complete reliability and very attrac- 
tive economy. 

Strong diversity of opinion exists even in this 
field, as to the desirability or favor that may be 
given to either the single or double reduction geared 
type. 
to a larve extent a preduct of the war or immediately 
thereafter, has held the field, but within the past 
few years, however, very fine results have come 
from the use of single reduction gears in ships and 
no doubt the same results will continue. 

The turbo electric drive has found favor quiclty 
in high speed passenger ships and has given most 
encouraging results; with a well balanced design 
conditions should be nearly ideal from an operating 
standpoint. 

The flexibility of this type of power in harmoniz- 
ing the various elements should prove very valu- 
able if kept along conservative lines. 


The Turbo Electric Drive 


The turbo electric drive, which is a straight Amer- 
ican development, should have wide application and 
the pioneers in this work are to be congratulated. 

In some quarters the turbo electric has been con- 
sidered as an added expense in the first cost and 
also in cost of maintenance over the turbine drive, 
but it would appear that with the turbines and 
generators designed to get the ultimate out of the 
steam and with a greater development along this 
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line, that the turbo electric should compare in cost 
and maintenance with the straight turbine. 

Results in this type, and to a degree in any other 
type of power, are only obtained where ripe intelli- 
gent experience is capable of harmonizing the various 
physical elements entering into every phase and 
step of the- design. Experience, which will be 
demonstrated in the future, and only that, will give 
us the true measure of success as to the cost of 
upkeep and reliability of operation, and will demon- 
strate the values and fitness of the added electric 
power. There is no reason to doubt that with well 
designed installations it will be entirely satisfactory. 


The pioneer work authorized by the Shipping 


- Board some years ago awakened the minds of the 


shipping world in this country to the possibilities 
of the Diesel drive and the money spent at that 
time in pushing forward research and demonstra- 
tion has been productive of results of great value. 

Only a Government Department could afford to 
demonstrate on the basis on which this work was 
entered into and while pioneering work is rarely 
productive of the full results aimed at, as we well 
know in our business, yet there was a great mass 
of ‘knowledge laid bare and metallurigists and 
engineering sources have since produced Diesel 
engines that are equal to the best of their type 
built in the world today. 

Over a period of seven years we find that motor- 
ships where they are handled intelligently do not 
call for any greater supervision nor is the cost 
of maintenance increased beyond that of any other 
operating unit. The cost of operation is very much 
decreased with the increased amount of cargo 
carried, due in a large measure to the reduced ma- 
chinery space required. 


Operation of Oil Tankers 


Oil tankers today of the motor ship type are 
operating and making comfortable returns on their 
capital, where steam tankers are failing to pay 
their expenses. Not only have motor ships developed 
economy that is unsurpassed in most marine units, 
but the spaces, especially in passenger ships, that 
are reduced in earning power, due to the heat of 
uptakes, boilers, etc., are very much increased 
in value in the motor ship, where heat from the 
machinery element is negligible. 

There is a very satisfactory future for motor 
ships, for all types of vessels, and in this country 
today Diesel motors can be built and guaranteed on 
the same footing as any other type of power and 
with a very high degree of economy. There is still 
the Diesel electric, also the geared Diesel type now 
coming to the -front, both of which have great 
possibilities. 

We have passed in rapid review some of the con- 
ditions governing the development of the lastest 
types of ships in combination with the types of 
power already referred to, all of which have been 
duly considered and approved by the Shipping Board 
and clearly indicate the efforts of the Board, acting 
under the direction of Congress and in cooperation 
with the builders and owners, to build only ships 
of the most approved type, fully equal to the most 
modern in design and efficiency. Great pains have 
also been taken to safeguard life and property, so 
as to fully meet the requirements of the Interna- 
tional Convention of recent date to an extent never 
before attempted. 

The work that is now being done on the develop- 
ment of still larger and faster ships, also the ships 
now under construction for every trade in which we 
are engaged, is for ships of a high standard that 
will worthily represent the American Merchant 
Marine at its best. (Applause.) 

CHAIRMAN O’CONNOR: The next speaker is Mr. 
S. W. Wakeman, vice president of the Bethlehem 
Shipbuilding Corporation, East Coast Yards. 

MR. A. B. HOMER: Mr. Wakeman has been de- 
layed and has asked me to read his remarks. 

CHAIRMAN O’CONNOR: You are pinch-hitting 
for Mr. Wakeman? 

MR. HOMER: Yes. 


Address by Mr. Wakeman 


Modernization of The American 
Merchant Marine 


MR. S. W. WAKEMAN: With the increased depth 
of harbor waters and improved harbor facilities, the 
trend of the modern ship has been towards greater 
size, it being axiomatic that when cargo is available, 
it is more economical to build ships of the greatest 
carrying capacity. This is reflected not only in the 
wane-aenTe service but in the coastwise service 
as well. 


_ The demands of the traveling public are becom- 
ing more exacting, and the Jones-White Act and 
the mail subvention lave had a very definite result 
in increasing the size and speed of ships. As is 
well understood, the amount of mail subvention is 
governed partly by the size, but very largely upon 
the speed of the vessel. It is noted that the steam- 
ship operators have endeavored to utilize this con- 
dition to the best advantage so that all of their new 
construction is not only of larger size but of greater 
speed than the vessels formerly operated by them. 

With the higher speed comes the inevitable 
fuel consumption. To prevent the latter from be- 
greater horsepower and a correspondingly greater 
coming prohibitive, the best engineering minds have 
given much study to the most economical types of 
propulsion machinery using high pressure steam 
with superheat, with the result that temperatures of 


steam from 600 to 700 degrees are the usual practice 
of today. 


For these temperatures, steam is generated in 
watertube boilers fitted with large superheaters. 
Oil is used for fuel, and the combustion, assisted by 
heated air forced or induced draft fans, has been 
carefully studied to produce the most efficient con- 
ditions. Waste heat is utilized to the greatest ex- 
tent, the feed water being heated to the highest 
practicable degree by exhaust steam from the auxil- 
jaries and by bleeding from the turbines. Purity 
of feed water is maintained with complete evaporat- 
ing and distiNing equipment. 

The fuel comsumption, even in port, has re- 
eeived consideration; turbo generators, specially 
designed for high efficiency, are used and must be 
of considerable size to supply not only the lighting 
and miscellaneous auxiliaries, but also the deck 
winches, which are now operated by electricity. 
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Practically. all the engine room auxiliaries are now 
motor driven. 

Through carefully designed condensers and the 
use of air ejectors, vacuum conditions have been 
brought to the highest order. 

With the exception of a few tankers with Diesel 
drive, the main propelling machinery of modern 
vessels building today is either of the turbo electric 
or turbine reduction gear type. The selection of the 
type of this machinery rests primarily wh the 
owners, all the shipbuilders being in a position to 
furnish these types without seriously affecting the 
economy. 

The passengers’ accomodations are more luxurious 
and spacious. The average stateroom is larger and 
fewer passengers are accomodated in each state- 
reom. The area alloted to public spaces shows a 
marked increase. 


Stateroom Architecture 


Architecturally these spaces are of a much higher 
type, the services of expert interior decorators and 
designers being required even in the moderate size 
vessels. The elaborate and ornate decorations are 
no longer considered, the architecture being rather 
of a simple, dignified type, having in mind the cost 
of upkeep. Many of the public rooms are of two 
deck height even on some of the smaller vessels. 
The method of lighting the ship, particularly the 
public spaces, has been revolutionized; concealed 
lights on the border and indirect lighting fixtures 
superseding the former direct system. 

The personal comforts of the passengers are much 
improved. One can well remember the time when 
the pitcher and bowl were the usual thing. The 
short-trip coastwise vessels soon recognized this 
deficiency and practically all such vessels are now 
fitted with lavatories having hot and cold water. 
On the vessels for the more extended journeys, a 
private bath for practically each of the first-class 
staterooms is not uncommon. 

The commissary departments are receiving much 
study both in regard to the size and arrangement 
of the spaces used for the preparation of foods, as 
well as the dining-room itself. 

The methods of loading and unloading vessels 
through side ports and hatches have been care- 
fully studied in order to minimize the great loss 
in earning capacity by layover in port. 

Each succeeding vessel is becoming more com- 
plicated than the preceding one, not only because 
of the requirements of the owners to.meet the de- 
mands of the passengers, but also on account of 
governmental regulations such as safety at sea, 
load line regulations, floodability, sanitary rules, 
ratproofing, etc. 

Since most of the American vessels are con- 
structed under the Jones-White Act with mail sub- 
ventions, the further demands of the Shipping 
Board and Navy have to be met. These require- 
ments necessitate approval of many authorities and 
accordingly the time between the date of contract 
and the completion of the final arrangement plans 
has been greatly extended. 

Notwithstanding the fact that our shipyards have 
made remarkable progress in reducing ship costs 
and are better equipped, better manned, and more 
experienced than ever before, the requirements of 
the owners and the Government are more than off- 
setting the savings made by the shipbuilders. 

The trend of today is unmistabably that modern 
ships are becoming larger, faster, safer and more 
palatial in their passenger accomodations, Naturally 
such advantages must result in increased cost, which 
the owner must justify by the increased earning 
power. 

Shipbuilders take pride in endeavoring to produce 
efficient modern ships, and it is hoped that these 
vessels now building will return maximum profits 
to their owners. 

CHAIRMAN O’CONNOR: You have heard these 
four papers read by these four gentlemen. What 
is the pleasure of the conference Do you want the 
papers adopted and made a part of the record 

(It was moved, seconded and unanimously carried 
that the addresses be adopted, with thanks.) 

CHAIRMAN O’CONNOR: “Methods of Increasing 
Patronage for American Lines,” Kermit Roosevelt, 
president, Roosevelt Steamship Company. (Ap- 
plause.) 


Address by Mr. Roosevelt 


Methods of Increasing Patronage 
For American Lines 


MR. KERMIT ROOSEVELT: Mr. Chairman and 
Members of the Fourth National Mercantile Marine 
Conference of the United States: Before talking of 
the methods of increasing the patronage, it might be 
well to spend a few minutes looking at the existing 
situation, for that must be taken into account in 
whatever steps we can take or think we can take. 

Of course we know there is a period of general 
depression, both in the freight and passenger busi- 
ness. Particularly is it true in the steamship world 
in the over-seas trade, that no one part of the 
world can suffer without a repercussion being felt 
all along the seacoast everywhere else. 

Australia is in a very depressed situation. We 
feel it here. The Shipping Board feels it. The 
vessels we are operating for the Board feel it. 

We have read recently that ten per cent—almost 
ten per cent—of the vessels that were at sea a 
year ago have since been laid up, and this does not 
reflect the whole story, because of those that are 
still operating many are by no means filled to ca- 
pacity. 

The same is true of the passenger lines. In 1913, 
comparing the carriage of passengers across the 
Atlantic, between 1913 and last year, there were 
only 84 per cent as many eastbound, and 87 per 
cent westbound first class. and of course there had 
been a vast increase subsequent to the War. As 
to the steerage class there is only 18 per cent west- 
bound, due, of course, in large measure, to the 
changes of the immigration laws. 

As my predecessor of the Bethlehem Yards said, 
in addition to the fewer passengers, much finer and 
more palatial accomodations are required, so it 
goes at you both ways. It is not a cheerful situa- 
tion at the moment,, but it cannot always continue 
this way. 

We need the help of everyone, of the shipper and 
the passenger, and when we talk of help and as- 
sistance we must always first and foremost think 
of what the United States Shipping Board has done 
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in making possible a substantial American Mer- 
cantile Marine. 

To-realize this you have to turn the pages back 
a little; in fact, you turn them back until right 
after the War for Independence, when we were 13 
States, with a vast wilderness behind ‘us, populated 
by individuals who did not want us to intrude, and 
our thoughts naturally turned-to the sea. It opened 


a great period for adventure. 


Inspired by Clipper Ships 

Many of us sitting here are the descendants of 
the captains of the clipper ships, who plied in the 
China trade or European trade or the India trade. 
We turned our minds in that direction, and we 
developed speed and service. 7 

Not long ago my mother came across an old diary 
of her great-grandfather, who commanded a ship, 
a clipper ship, the “North America” on the Can- 
tonese trade, on the China run. It proved interest- 
ing reading. He kept referring to the fact that 
the larder had ruin low, and they had now taken 
to roasted sea-rabbits. Finally the facet developed 
that these roasted sea-rabbits were rats which 
they caught and roasted. He had his difficulty with 
pirates and mutinies, and when we feel dissatisfied 
with the type of some of our crew, we can turn 
back and see what they used to be. 


One thing that amused me was on one of the 
pages of the diary he said that he was growing 
very old, that the hard life had worn him down, 
and. when he got back to America he was going to 
swallow the anchor and marry his little girl. It 
interested me to look up and find out what age he 
was at this period. He had reached the advanced 
age of twenty-three years; needless to say, he did 
not retire for many years. 

Then there came another decline of American 
shipping, brought about by various elements. In 
the first place the West opened up; the country 
that had been inaccessible was opened, and the 
adventurous minds who had turned to India and 
China .now started West across the prairies, en- 
deavoring to make their fortune either from the 
soil or from’ mining. -It took their minds in any 
event, off the sea, and next the Civil War came 
along, and no one had any time nor would they 
agree to give attention to anything else. 

At the close of the Civil War we were in a most 
impoverished state, and the other outside countries 
had built up their marines and ours had fallen off. 


It was not until the Great War, the last war, 
that the realization of the American people to any 
degree at all was brought home to the essential 
necessity of a mert¢antile marine. We then soon 
found out that although other nations were glad to 
carry your goods for you when all was sunny, and 
when it was the best thing for them to do, once 
difficulties arose they either turned to other trades 
themselves or were called back by their parent 
countries to do their duty for their homeland, and 
we were left high and dry. We faced the neces- 
sity ef building and building fast, and we built fast. 
When you build fast you do not build well, and 
many of the ships that we built should have been 
called war material; they should have been scrapped 
at the close of the war just as obsolete munitions 
or obsolete rifles or 75’s or whatever it was. In- 
stead of that we tried to put many of them to work. 


Variety of Problems 


The Shipping Board was faced with all this prob- 
lem. They were faced in addition with the problem 
of securing people to operate the vessels, to build 
up companies where but few had existed before, 
to increase them, to manufacture material in the 
shape of operators. Of course they had bad luck 
at times. Of course our vessels, partly through 
faulty construction, partly through poor operation, 
limped around the world and gave us a very bad 
name. 

Our competitors were not slow to take advantage 
of this bad name, and that is all fair in trade, and 
it took years of work to overcome this handicap. 

Our own American firms are sometimes not as 
keen in support of the American Mercantile Ma- 
rine as we operators would like to see them, and 
they could bring up many instances of long delays 
of cargo, badly handled, and things that we could 
not laugh off, but gradually the Shipping Board 
through its encouragement and work has enabled 
us to get the better of that, and to go to them and 
say, “Now we are not asking any favors. We can 
give you as good or better service, and we feel 
entitled to your support.” 

Then, of course, you have the great step forward 
of the mail subsidy, so essential in the building up 
of a privately owned mercantile marine as a means 
of offsetting the differential in building here and 
building in foreign countries, the differential in per- 
sonnel and in operation. 


These mail contracts are already bearing fruit, 
and one great feature of them is that they look to 
the future; the mail contract is given in connection 
with the building and improving program, It does 
not mean standing still, and we cannot stand still. 
The whole trend is for faster carriage and surer 
carriage. It has been that way all along. If you 
can ship on a vessel that sails regularly and makes 
its 14 knots sustained sea speed, and reaches its 
destination, you will do so, and the one which is 
making 9 or 10 knots and often is a week or a 
month late will not get the patronage. 


Panama Canal Tolls 


We have, however, difficulties to contend with, 
sometimes, one feels certain, due to lack of a grasp 
of a situation. Along this line is the proposed 
alteration in the Panama Canal tolls, which it seems 
impossible to believe has been thoroughly under- 
stood by those who have favored it. The real per- 
son it hits is the American common carrier. They 
are the people who are affected. The foreign lines 
do not use it as much as we do. Our intercoastal 
vessels are hit worse than anyone. Why should 
they be? The Panama Canal was built largely as 
a defensive measure, a measure of defense which 
was going to increase our ability to concentrate and 
to look after ourselves, concentrate our forces with 
speed and look after ourselves. It was felt that 
if it would serve that purpose we could afford to 
take a heavy loss on it. Greatly to the surprise 
of most it has proved not t6 be a losing but a mak- 
ing proposition, and now in the face of this they 
wish to increase its financial returns at the expense 
of the American Merchant Marine. It just does 
not seem possible; indeed you would think if any- 


* 
thing they would cut down the. tolls and put into 
effect some such rules and regulations as govern 
in our ports, wher: any vessel that uses a port five 
times a year uses it after that on velvet, a sort of 
commuter’s ticket. That seems fair. enough, that 
would be a much more logical suggestion for the 
Panama Canal. 

I touched briefly before on the apathy of many 
of the great manufactvring houses who .are only 
ready to benefit by American service when it comes 


-in most handy, not really ready ever to give us an 


even break, and that is one of the things which we 
should-strive hardest to overcome, because we are 
not asking anything of them. We are telling them 
we will give them as good, even better service, and 
when we are in conference with. other lines, we 
cannot improve the price, but neither can they. . 

The Roosevelt Steamship Company and the In- 
ternational Mercantile Marine haye just been work- 
ing out a consolidation, and when I see how the 
things are, the fact that we are all whole-heartedly 
in. this consolidation, and that its sole purpose is 
the building up of the- American flag on -the high 
seas, you must realize the confidence in the ulti- 
mate ability of the American people to maintain 
its own mercantile marine, which we have. . 

It has been a very great pleasure to have had 
this short opportunity to talk to you this after- 
noon. (Great applause.) 

CHAIRMAN O’CONNOR: The next speaker will 
discuss the same subject, “Methods of Increasing 
Patronage for American Lines.” Mr. Frank C. Mun- 
son, president of the Munson Steamship Line. 


Address by Mr. Munson 


Methods of Increasing Patronage 
For American Lines 


MR, FRANK C. MUNSON: Mr. Chairman, mem- 
bers of the Shipping Board, and friends met here, 
this is the fourth annual conference in the interests 


of the American Merchant Marine. It is a pleasure 
to take part today and to realize that even in these 


-bad times we have three things which look very 


encouraging. 

The first one is the fact that participating in this 
conference today we have had more really weighty 
Government officials than ever before. We have had 
two members of the Cabinet, two members of the 
great Committe on Mail Contracts, and members of 
the subcommittee. They spoke very ably, and the 
attendence is larger than it has been before. 


Second, we have had with us some ladies. We 
need ladies to be interested in the merchant marine 
because the facts should be spread throughout the 
whole length and breadth of this great land of ours 
if we are to get on with the great problem that we 
must solve. 

And third, I want to call your attention, ladies 
and gentlemen, to the fact that in the merchant 
marine today we have outstanding names. Here we 
have just heard speak a son of one of our greatest 
American presidents, a man who stood for every- 
thing that is admired and looked up to. (Applause) 
And the fact that Kermit Roosevelt is doing his 
work in*the steamship business and that he is at- 
tracting experts to his very able organization spells 
much for the upbuilding of this great thing which 
we are interested in. 


I was talking to the father of two young men in 
the American steamship business, named James A. 
Farrell; and he said with tears in his eyes, “I am so 
sorry that at least one of my boys is not going into 
the steel business.” 

I said, “Mr. Farrell, what was more needed by far 
was that both of those fine sons of yours should 
have gone into the thing which we need most. What 
we need most is to upbuild the American steamship 
business.” - 

I believe he took a great comfort from what I 
said to him. And I believe that these two boys, Jim 
and, John Farrell, will do much to upbuild our 
American Merchant Marine, aided by the prestige 
of the great name of their father, who is the great- 
est man in the steel industry today. 

And, speaking of great men, Mr. Chairman, I 
would like to move at this point that we send our 
best wishes to the dean of American steamship 1.en, 
Mr. Robert Dollar, who is sick in San Francisco 
from an operation. I move that we send our sincere 
good wishes for his speedy recovery for the work 
that he is to carry on in the future. 

3 CHAIRMAN O’CONNOR: That has already been 
one. 

MR. MUNSON: I am glad of that. 


Increase of Competition 


We are in the midst of very bad times in this 
great nation of ours, and the steamship business, 
which is as sympathetic with the illness of the 
great national body politic as is the pulse of an ill 
patient, is suffering seriously from decreased busi- 
ness and increased competition of foreign-flag ships. 

One of the things we need most in these bad times 
in business is to have the Government’s active sup- 
port and sympathetic aid for American steamship 
lines running in foreign trades. If that is lacking 
then foreign ships are going to make increased in- 
roads into the present trade routes for which we 
have all fought so hard to bring increased percen- 
tages of American-flag carryings. The Shipping 
Board should show its sympathy: 


1. By making reductions in rentals of peirs and by 
readjusting its arrangements with operating agents 
so as to give them a fair income for their efforts 
in these hard timés. 


2. By abandoning or postponing the efforts to 
sell the ships now owned by the Government until 
a fairer value can be realized for these ships and 
th: trade routes that go with them. If the Shipping 
Board abandons or postpones the efforts at present 
when only a bad market is available, it would then 
help to carry forward the plan and recommenda- 
tion which I think would prove most helpful and 
constructive; and that is that the Postmaster Gen- 
eral should proceed on.a policy of awarding addi- 
tional mail contracts to those deserving routes for 
which there are many applicants today. 

A preference should be shown to American ships 
now idle; and these ships would be of benefit to 
our American trades at a time when they are very 
vitally needed and are laid up. 

In that connection I would say that the number of 
American ships tied up to the dock, unable to find 


any kind of an employment which would cover the 
cost. of operation, is over 150 at this time. 

This new method if treatment of the mail con- 
tracts would give employment for ships now idle, 
and-would give work to a large number of Ameri- 
can-officers and men earning »o pay because of 
hard times, It would increase the employment of 
American labor in repair. yards. and of American 
stevedores; and it would create at once.a healthier 
attitude in the shipping. industry because of the evi- 
dence that the American Government, through the 
Shipping Board and the Postoffice Department, is 
sympathetic’ with American steamship companies, 
and_does not want American ships tied up to the 
docks. a 

The giving of additional mail contracts by the 
Postmaster General, as suggested ‘earlier in these 
remarks, is a great necessity; and with them will go, 
of course, agreements to build additional ships dur- 
ing the periods of the mail contract ‘awards. This 
would give more work for shipyards, which are. now 
beginning to feel the lack of orders more than: they 


_did a year ago. These shipyards will: continue to run 


down hill unless additional mail contracts are soon 
given out. . 


Opinion of Travelers 

It is undoubtedly a fact that a goou many travelers 
feel that the American Government is not back of 
American shipping to the degree it should be, and 
that sooner or later the ~ American. ships will be 
taken off the various important trade routes be- 
cause of the inability of the: companies now owning 
or operating them to compete with the cheaper-to- 
operate foreign-flag vessels running on these trade 
routes. ‘ 

In my remarks made a year ago I emphasized the 
need for propaganda being “spread through this 
country in favor of American: lines carrying pas- 
sengers and freight, so that the public might be- 
come more educated for the benefit of American 


‘shippers and American travelers.. There are more 
-empty rooms on every American-flag ship, and 


more empty freight space, than ever before i- our 
history, and the American: steamship.owner and 
operator needs the support of-the American.traveler 
and the American shipper as never before. 

Despite the recommedations made by the Com- 
mittee on “Methods of Increasing Patronage for 
American Ships,” no action as far as I know has 
been taken by the Board towards carrying out the 
resolution which were adopted unanimously at last 
year’s conference. I wish to again emphasize the 
canstructive character of those recommendations of 
that committee, and the vital need of the Board’s 
taking action towards carrying. out those recom- 
mendations, which would be bound to help forward 
the patronage of American ships, both for travelers 
and shippers of freight. E 

Go to sea on any steamer operated under a foreign 
flag and notice particularly the very large perven- 
tage of Americans traveling on that foreign ship. 
Also notice that the citizens of the country under 
whose flag the ship is being” operated, always travel 
on the ships of their own nation—never by an Ameri- 
can ship. What we need is that this shall become 
as broad-spread a practice on the part of American 
citizens as it is on the part of the people of Great 
Britain, Germany, Italy, Sweden, Holland, Japan, 
and many other of the great sea-faring nations of the 
world. The Government can afford to appeal to the 
patriotism of Americans to support our merchant 
marine at this time when it needs it worse than it 
has ever needed it in the past, 

I want to speak again of the need of the Govern- 
ment employing lecturers (one of the recommenda- 
tions of last year) of an expert character, to go 
through the country showing pictures of the Ameri- 
ean-flag ships, the ports at which they touch, and in 
general to stimulate interest and support of our 
American vessels. Let such lecturers be fully in- 
formed of all the trade routes covered by American 
ships, and let them expatiate on the need of support 
by Americans, of our merchant marine, which sup- 
port is now so very necessary. 


Evidence of Safety 


These lecturers should stress the statistics pre- 
pared*by the Department of Commerce, which I men- 
tioned last year—that the safest method of travel in 
the world is by steamships, that only one out of 
every 4,104,642 people is lost at sea—that it is 
safer even than our well run American railroads, 
where one person out of every 201,598 is killed. Note 
that tremendous contrast. 

The need of conferences between American pro- 
ducers, manufacturers, shippers and the great travel 
agencies, and steamship men, is vital. Unless such 
conferences can be held the future for American 
ships is not as good as it should be, and if they 
are held then we will be making material progress 
towards upbuilding industry, increasing employment 
in the country, and the return to a more prosperous 
condition so necessary to the welfare of this great 
Nation. 

I would like to devote a moment or two to our 
needs in connection with more economical propul- 
sion. Real strides have been made along the lines 
of electric propulsion, and this has shown a real 
economy over the turbine direct drive. The high 
pressure steam has been perfected to a greater de- 
gree, but still the cost of operating steamers with 
turbo-electric propulsion of the most perfected type 
—and great progress has been made here; greater 
than anywhere else in the world, as is shown in 
the new Ward Line boats—is about seven-tenths of 
a pound per horsepower per hour as against less 
than“four-tenths of a pound per horsepower per hour 
cost when driven by Diesel engines. This great 
country of ours is making a lot of Diesel engines 


~for land work and stationary use, but it has no 


individual yard or group of yards devoting efforts 
to building marine Diesel engines except of the 
smaller types for use in yachts and harbors. 

In that connection, gentlemen, I would speak of 
what the building of American yachts is doing as 
an example which would be well taken heed of by 
the Shipping Board and by the great shipyards of 
this country. There is a yard up in Bath, Me., 
called the Bath Iron Works, which for a period of 
five years has specialized in the building of yachts. 
In my talk with the president of that company, 
who is a man who did not believe in Diesel engines 
when he started his work as president of the Bath 
Iron Works, he said to me last October that he is 
convinced that the Diesel engine is by far the best 
method of propelling ships, be they large or small, 
that has yet been devi 

There have been built by that company a great 
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going type. : 
turbo-electrie propelled type, beeause Mr. Morgan 
was urged by his friends of the General 

to try it out, and was convinced that it would be 
a more easily operated boat, a more flexible yacht, 
and one which would be very free of vibration. 


Study of Yachts’ Engines 


There were some 26 Diesel engine yachts built 
by: the same*company; and the conclusion of those 
engineers who watched the performance of this 
largest American yacht, compared with the others, 
was that the turbo-electrie yacht took nearly twice 
the space, required nearly double the hull; and that 
the turbo-electric propulsion cost about double what 
it was with the Diesel. This produced a conviction 
on the part of the president,.of this yard that the 
Diesel is the only coming means of economical pro- 
pulsion of the various ty of ships for the future. 

Those of us who are building yachts know how 
much we owe—and I believe a great deal in experi- 
mentation—to that yacht-building company which 
has given us American steamship men and ship- 
builders a great object lesson in what we need. We 
need more Diesel engines. We need more men who 
are interested in that development. The foreign- 
flag ships are developing them in number and de- 
gree for every boat up to 21 or 22 knots; and are 
getting a great economy for that reason. 

I speak of that because it is an actually demon- 
strated fact. 

What are the objections to the Diesel engine? 
The objections are that the Diesel engine takes a 
more technical type of engineer than the turbo- 
electric type of job does. That I doubt. 

Then it is said that there is vibration of the Die- 
sel engine which makes it not as practical for pas- 
senger purposes. But the modern Diesels have been 
developed to a degree where there is very little, if 
any, vibration. 

Personally, I am in favor of the adoption to a 
greater degree of that more economical type of pro- 
pulsion. Mr. Bardo spoke of the fact that we need 
to reduce operating costs. The first and greatest 
single factor of cost reduction is a reduction of our 
propelling cost; and that is something that we must 
develop if we are to succeed permanently on the 


seas. 

I wish to mention a few further things that are 
worthy of comment. 

There are an increasing number of large trans- 
Atlantic steamers planned, beyond the present re- 
quirements of trade, at a capital cost so high ‘as to 
make it necessary either to have very largely in- 
creased mail contracts from the Governments under 
whose flags they operate, or else to lose heavily 
in the operation on the trans-Atlantic trade routes. 
In my mind it is an economic necessity that our 
Government should cooperate with other Govern- 
ments abroad and call conferences of shipowners 
for the limitation of-the size of vessels in the trans- 
Atlantic trade so that there will be no economic 
disaster such as will follow the over-tonnaging of 
these routes with the terrifically expensive and 
heavy-cost-of-operation vessels such as are now 
being planned and which will only serve to injure 
to a tremendous degree financially, the companies 
operating them in competition with ships abroad. 


Prospects of Future 

I believe that our American engineers over a 
period of years can compete with anyone, I believe 
that we have proofs of that in the automobile in- 
dustry, in the railroad world, and in many other 
ways. I believe that we will find ways and means 
of building vessels more economical than those 
now being built, and will be able to compete in the 
trade routes of the world if we equalize by means 
of mail contracts the extra cost of American wages 
and building. 


But I believe that this new super-type of trans- 
Atlantic vessel now talked of is something that must 
have the consideration of our experts of the Gov- 
ernment and private companies. When we consider 
a vessel of over a thousand feet in length, such as 
the new “Cunarder,” ‘that is planned today—we 
realize that it will cost $30,000,000 abroad. She 
would probably cost in am American yard very close 
to $50,000,000. You will realize that in that single 
bottom we have an investment so large as not to 
be an economical craft te make her own way or 
to pay her own way. 

When I hear, as I have heard others say, that 
we need to have $60 a mile mail contract compen- 
sation for that trans-Atlantic type of vessel, and the 
maximum today under the mail contract provision 
of the White-Jones bill is only $14 a mile, you will 
realize what a tremendous merease in our mail- 
eontract pay we must give because of the fact that 
these big leviathans of the deep must.cost so much 
from a-capital standpoint to operate and can op- 
erate their business only by running full for four 
months of the year out of the 12. It is an economic 
impossibility to run vessels of such a capital cost 
and make a financial success of them. So I say 
that that is something that must have very care- 
ful consideration. If it is not to be carefully con- 
sidered, we are facing many disasters in the trans- 
Atlantic tgade from a financial standpoint. 


I think we ought all of us to look forward to the 
competing of our American-flag ships in the trans- 
Atlantic trade. But let me point out, if I may, the 
example of what our worthy competitors. under the 
German flag have done in the “Bremen” and 
“Europa.” Did they try to make them bigger than 
the “Leviathan” and the “Majestic,” the two biggest 
ships of the world? No. Those two ships are still 
the biggest ships in the world. Yet the “Europa” 
and the “Bremen” carry more passengers with less 
cost of operation because they are smaller than the 
“Majestic” and the “Leviathan,” than do the “Ma- 
jestic” and the Leviathan.” 


“Disastrous” Competition 


And they have produced boats very much faster 
than the “Majestic” and the “Leviathan,” but lesser 
in length and. less in tonnage; but competing suc- 
cessfully with every other ship in the world be- 
eause of the increased speed and comfort and with 
less cost of operation to the owners by far than the 
“Leviathan” and “Majestic” show to their owners. 

Now, that is a convineing thing. That to my 
mind means, as groups of owners and engineers 
have decided, that it is not necessary to go forward 
im order to wrest the blue ribbon of the Atlantic 
away from the British and take it for the Ameri- 
can, to go into sueh tremendous expense as is neces- 


. 
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sary by the super type of ship now being discussed 
and planned to be built. 

I wish to bring that home to this meeting because 
it is a great economic necessity that this matter 
should be taken notice of and conferences called to 
try te avoid a competition in trans-Atlantic trade 
between German, British, Italian, French, and 
American shipowners, which will in the end prove 
absolutely disastrous for all concerned. 

I wish to speak of that because I believe that in 
the overbuilding of this tremendous type of beat 
we are going to do something that is not practically 
an economical thing to do for the world trade; and 
we are going to squeeze by that type of boat a whole 
lot of smaller-size boats inte the other trade routes 
of the world which are already over-tonnaged; and 
that is why I bring this up today. 

Some of us have been actively interested in raising 
money to take care of the unemployed who are heads 
of families, in the past 60 days. It has been an in- 
spiring and a soul-stirring experience to see capital 
and labor working side by side in this marvelously 
constructive piece of work for the benefit of these 
out of work, mostly out of work through no fault of 
their own, but due to hard times. No greater blow 
has ever been struck to bolshevism and the red 
menace than this cooperative work between the great 
banks and industrial corporations and the employers 
throughout the land, and the men who are actually 
performing labor as a result of that campaign and 
others today are appreciating what was done in an 
unselfish way by both capital and the men who work 
and who have jobs today. It again proves the fine 
ideals which animate the lives of most Americans; 
and the broad sympathetic motives by which most 
of us are actuated have been brought out in these 
hard times as they are never brought out under ordi- 
nary circumstances. May I appeal to all those pres- 
ent to think of the great need of our American-flag 
ships, and in that connection of the officers and the 
families who are suffering from idleness caused by 
idle ships; and to think of these recommendations 
and the need of your carrying home to your families 
and your friends the great magnitude of the need 
of American support for American ships. 


The Need of Support 


Mr. Rosevelt has well voiced the fact that we have 
a great difficulty in getting American concerns to 
patronize American ships. We need the support of 
those great concerns and the patriotic men at the 
head of them. But they just don’t think about the 
fact that American ships need to be supported. And 
we need the Government’s help in that connection. 

I appeal to you, as I have said, in the name of 
the men by the thousands in American ports idle for 
longer’ and longer periods of time, many of them 
almost starving for work. I ask you, may we one 
and all from these great conferences take to heart 
the need of, first, these American men out of work, 
needing something from each of you, a contribution 
toward getting the American ships to work, by plead- 
ing with your friends and all of them for the sup- 
port of the American ships and the men that man 
them. 


I may say that if the differentials in operating 
cost are not made up by new mail contracts, only a 
comparatively small part of these ships can be put 
to werk, with the benefit that will come thereby to 
the men who are now out of work. . 

I wish to speak in closing of the work of this 
Shipping Board, which has se constructively called 
this conference, and which by the evidence of attend- 
ance today has served to justify their efforts. 
We need more such conferences. We need 
more such speeches as have been made here by Sena- 
tors and by Congressmen, and the Assistant Post- 
master General and the. Assistant Secretary of the 
Navy, speeches of a constructive character. We need 
their messages here to bring home to us what the 
facts are. We need their acquaintance with the 


problems. And I am glad, heartily glad, that in this * 


year of progress since the last meeting we have had 
a subcommittee of the parent committee established 
by the President of the United States to consider 
and work on those problems of the merchant marine. 

They have done constructive work, and are going 
to do more work. And they need our support, ladies 
and gentlemen, to carry on that work. And the citi- 
zens of this great country, the lovers of that beauti- 
ful flag of ours, must go on and carry the message 
wherever we go of the need of support of our 
American ships wherever they may ply. (Applause.) 

CHAIRMAN O’CONNOR: The next speaker on 
the same subject is Capt. L. H. Porter, superintend- 
ent of ship personnel of the Munson Steamship Line. 


Address by Capt. Porter 


Methods of Increasing Patronage 
For American Lines 


CAPTAIN L. H. PORTER: Mr. Chairman and 
gentlemen of the marine conference: As you are well 
aware, a seaman’s life is associated with deeds 
rather than words, so consequently realizing my 
limitations as a speaker I was reluctant to come here 
and speak before this distinguished gathering, but 
having the American Merchant Marine so much at 
heart I felt this. opportunity both a privilege and 
a duty to accept. 

The American Merchant Marine today is a good 
deal in the same position as the darky who was 
before the court for some offense and, having no 
money, the court appointed two lawyers to defend 

im. 

When informed of this, he said to the judge: 
“Your Honor, if it’s all the same to you, I’d like to 
trade one of these here lawyers for a couple of good 
witnesses.” 

The merchant marine also needs a couple of good 
witnesses to testify in its behalf, 

I have been a seafaring man parctically all of my 
life, starting out im sailing ships at the age of 15 
and from them to steamships, working up through 
the various grades to captain, which position I filled 
for over 20 years. During that period I commanded 
ships built in Great Britain, Germany, and the United 
States;-my last command being the S. S. “Western 
World,” one of the so-called 535’s, formerly of the 
United States Shipping Board but now owned by 
the Munson Steamship Line and operating in the 
New York and East Coast of South America trade. 
This experience, I feel, qualifies me to give testi- 
mony regarding the respective merits of American- 
built ships, as compared with foreign-built ships, in 


an attempt to show why Americans should patronize 
our own flag vessels. 

The shipping men present know why they should, 
but as I am going te speak for the benetit of these 
not so well acquainted with shipping matters, I 
trust those who are well versed will bear with me. 

When selecting a ship for a trip the paramount 
question to my mind should be: Is she well con- 
structed and seaworthy; secondly: What does she 
offer in the way of comfort? and, if one must con- 
sider time: What is her speed? 

Now as regards construction and seaworthiness, 
you can rest assured that the American-built ships 
rank seeond to none. They are built to as rigid 
classification requirements as those of any other 
country and must be kept up to these standards to 
maintain their insurance. 

Besides this, they must at all times maintain the 
standard of the United States Steamboat*Inspection 
Service as regards the condition of the hull, boilers 
and life-saving equipment. 


Guaranteed Safety Standard 
Summed up, these points are our guarantee to the 


traveling public to provide a standard of safety in - 


transportation which equals that of any nation. 

Next comes the question of comfort on board ship. 
The trans-Atlantic trade is the one that has set up 
standards which have been followed more or less by 
all other trades. And who was responsible for the 
adoption of these standards? None other than the 
traveling American public. 

Our living standards for many years have been 
much higher than those of any other country and the 
American traveling abroad demanded those same 
comforts that he enjoyed at home. These demands 
have been the cause of great rivalry among for- 
eign-flag operators to capture this trade. 

Rooms with bath, hot and cold running water, 
luxurious public rooms, and suites were only in- 
troduced on shipboard when the traveling American 
public demanded them. 

I remember well that in 1908 when I was superin- 
tending the building of some ships for the United 
Fruit Company by Workman Clark at Belfast, Ire- 
land, the builders could not understand why we 
wanted so many rooms with private baths. They 
thought that it was a waste of space that could be 
more profitably utilized for more staterooms. 
Neither could they understand why we wanted so 
many heaters and hot and cold water in the state- 
rooms. Finally one day Sir George Clark of the 
firm said to me: “I think that if we are going te get 
any more orders for the American trade we should 
get some expert plumbing and heating men from 
the United States, for no doubt your people are far 
ahead of us in those lines.” That is quite an admis- 
sion, but it is an actual fact. I may say that the 
reason for building those ships abroad was’ that 
the lowest bid from American yards was $1,000,000, 
whereas they were built abroad for $600,000 each. 
On this basis three ships were built for less than the 
cost of two would have been in our own shipyards. 

It was for this reason that for a time foreign- 
flag ships were able to capture the cream of the 
American trade. Not because they could build bet- 
ter ships, but that even with our standards of com- 
fort they could build cheaper ships and we could 
not compete with them on this account. 

Things have changed since those days. 

_ At the end of the war we had a number of ships 
intended for transport service which were nearing 
completion in American shipyards, also several ex- 
German ships. These ships were reconditioned 
throughout and the passenger accommodations 
brought up to American standards. They were 
operated for the U. S. Shipping Board until the 
passage of the Jones-White Bill, at which time 
they passed into the hands of private owners and 
teday they are still among the most comfortable 
ships afloat. 

Several new passenger ships have been built since 
the passage of that bill, which was created to help 
equalize: the differential in the building costs be- 
tween American and foreign shipyards. 

These ships embody all the comforts and luxuries 
of any ships afloat and they now enable an Ameri- 
ean to travel to practically all of the impertant 
ports of the world on American-flag ships and en- 
joy American cooking, American service, and, equ- 
ally important, American entertainment. 


Many times passengers have said to me, “I cer- 
tainly am glad to get on an American ship and get 
some good American food.” Entertainment and 
recreation for Americans is also an important fea- 
ture. Certainly our own operators know best what 
te provide in the nature of sports and games to 
make a trip a period of pleasure and not boredom. 


The Element of Speed 


Touching briefly on the question of speed. We 
do not have to bow to any country. We were the 
first country to adopt the electrie drive, which I 
confidently believe will be the propulsion drive of 
the future in high-speed ships, and we are quite 
up to other nationalities in our knowledge of steam 
turbine engines as applied to ship propulsion. Speed 
laurels when they are won on a question of a few 
hours and minutes are quite an unimportant mat- 
ter in a long journey. 


As a last important point, consider the question 
of personnel. The American officer’ and seaman 
have always held a high place relativelyewith other 
nationals, and the experience of recent years in- 
dicates that they are maintaining their standard. 
Some of the most hazardous rescues of recent years 
have been made by American ships manned by 
American seaman, from the captain maneuvering 
his ship, to the men manning the life-boats. Per- 
sonally I would rather take out a ship manned by 
an Amerjean erew than one manned by men of 
any other nationality. Traditionally calm in the 
face of an emergency, they should give to Ameri- 
can travelers that same feeling of confidence that 
they give to a ship-master. 

There has been considerable propaganda among 
foreigners against our ships. I remember an in- 
stance of this when I was in command of the 
“Western World.” A lady who had traveled from 
New York to Valparaiso on the “Ebro,” a British 
ship, told me that the captain of that ship had ad- 
vised her not to travel back frem Buenos Aires to 
New York on an American ship, as they were not 
safe. He advised her to go on the “Vestris” rather 
than on the “Western World.” 

I am pleased to be able to say now that the 
“Ebro” and her sister ship, the “Essequibo” have 
been withdrawn from that service as they could not 
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i d 
compete with the-newer, more comfortable an 
feater sa ane ships of the Grace Line. 
much for nda. A 

We Americans ‘are an odd race. In ee 
hysteria our loyalty to our country is so great a 
victory even seems dependent on such a a - 
as changing the name of harmless sauerkrau . 
“liberty cabbage” and boycotting all goods other 
than those labelled “Made in U. 8. A. of 

Yet when the peace-time victory or success ; 
our merchant marine is at stake, thousands © 
Americans in search of mythical novelty or —. 
phere thoughtlessly donate to our foreign —e : 
tors dollars in revenue which should go to the - 
port of our own shipping industry to assure its 
successful future. It is time that Americans 
awaken once more their sense of loyalty to gov el 
can industries and give, not with a spirit of char- 
ity, but sincere patriotism, their whole-hearted sup- 
port in travel and freight to American operators. . 

With that support, and with more en o 
the Jones-White sort to equalize the differentia = 
operating our slower cargo vessels, the future “—_ 
find us again enjoying the rightful heritage © 
every American—Prosperity for. all. I thank you. 

lause. 
(ARHATRMAN O'CONNOR: You have heard — 
gentlemen speak on the method of peerene SS e 
patronage of American lines. What is the pleasure 
of the conference? Shall the addresses of these 
four members be made a part of the record? 

A VOICE: I move that we adopt them. 

ANOTHER VOICE: I second the motion. 

(The motion was put to a vote and carri ) 

CHAIRMAN O’CONNOR: We will next —o 
from the manufacturers on the same subject. i > 
first speaker will be H. T. Herr, a een ’ 
Westinghouse Electric and Manufacturing om- 


pany. 





Address by Mr. Herr 


TEE 


Methods of Increasing Patronage 
For American Lines 


MR. H. T. HERR: Mr. Chairman and gentlemen 
of the conference: The United States is about to 
enter upon a new economic era. The special ere 
omic advantages, which we enjoyed for es 
years as the result of conditions in Europe follow- 
ing the war, have now been lost. Prosperity is no 
longer coming to us without effort; we are oe 
to be compelled to work as hard as the rest of : e 
world for everything that we get. We must develop 
for ourselves a new commercial and industrial pro- 
gram. : 

Foreign trade will undoubtedly form a very i 
portant part of this new program. During the 
years of great activity through which we have just 
passed, we have greatly increased our pentones 
capacity in all lines of industry. The result is that 
we have overrun our domestic consuming capacity 
and must seek new outlets abroad. The days when 
the United States was practically sufficient unto 
itself are now over; like many of the European 
nations, our prosperity in the future is going to 
depend largely upon an ever-increasing interna- 
tional commerce. 

This state of affairs is, I believe, generally rec- 
ognized; and I also believe that much study is om 
being devoted to the commercial, financial, an 
other parts of our foreign trade machinery. Doubt- 
less much of this machinery will be found inade- 
quate to suit our future needs, but I have confidence 
enough in American enterprise to believe that any 
defects will sooner or later be réctified, and that 
we shall eventually achieve the end that we have 
in view. : , 

This conference is interested in a special detail 
of our foreign trade mechanism—ships. 

It is, of course, a truism that ships are~ needed 
to carry goods across the oceans, but what is not 
so generally understood is that a nation that wishes 
to develop a substantial foreign trade must have a 
suffisient number of the right kind of ships of its 
own. It is true that we got along for years with- 
out a merchant marine worthy of the name, but 
it is also true that we did not have a foreign trade 
of the kind we are now discussing. We were a 
reservoir of supplies of various kinds from which 
the other nations freely drew. They could not get 
these supplies elsewhere, so they came to us} and 
they sent their own ships to transport their pur- 
chases home. Now, however, there are many other 
sources for practically every one of our products, 
and we must compete if we would sell. ; 

A ship may be fairly compared with a merchant’s 
delivery wagon. Many merchants can use common 
carriers, such as the United States mails, for the 
delivery of their goods. But a merchant, like a 
department store owner who must seize every pos- 
sible commercial advantage if he would increase 
his business—such a merchant must have a deliv- 
ery system of his own. And certainly, the last 
thing he would do would be to depend upon a 
competitor for this important service. Even if such 
an arrangement were entered into in good faith, 
he would know that his interests would always be 
secondary and that his work would never be satis- 
factorily done. 

So with*ships. If we depend upon the vessels of 
competing nations to make our deliveries for us, 
we shall always be at a disadvantage, and the ship’s 
own nationals will always be favored whenever the 
opportunity arises. There is nothing reprehensible 
about this—blood being thicker than water; it is 
inevitable. 


Ships as Trade Promotegss 


But ships are not only delivery wagons: They are 
trade missionaries, advertisements, investigators, 
and salesmen. It is natural to do business with those 
whose ships visit your ports; and if our ships do 
not visit certain ports, we may be sure that our 
business interests there will suffer. E : 

Therefore, since in the years that lie immediately 
before us, we must expand our foreign trade, we 
must have ships of our own to do so. But to have 
ships of our own, we must build them and then 
keep them busy after they are built. 

The problem of building American ships has been 
partially solved. Our shipyards are now actively 
at work, and within a few years we shall have at 
least the beginnings of a modern merchant marine. 
But, as I think all of us here realize, there is still 
much to be done in this direction. We must have 


x 


super-liners and we must have plenty of up-to-date, 
speedy cargo vessels. Under present conditions, it 
is not entirely clear how we are going to get these 
requisites, but I hope that this conference will be 
helpful in this direction. | : : 
The problem of maintaining our ships in active 
operation on the high seas is also as yet incom- 
pletely solved. In the first place, we must find some 
way of neutralizing the admittedly higher cost of 
operating our ships; and secondly, when this is 
done and our ships can compete with those of other 
nations, our business men must patronize them. — 
The responsibility of solving the first part of this 
roblem lies with the nation. Some form of legis- 


ative action must be taken which will remove from - 


our ships certain handicaps ef costs which they 
have to bear simply because they are American. 
If this is not done, our flag will disappear from 
the seas, no matter how many ships we build, and 
our whole program of creating future prosperity 
for the country will be jeopardized. Here again, I 
hope this conference will have something effective 
to suggest. 

As to the second part, this is solely a responsibility 
of American business. If American business men 
do not patronize our ships—if they favor foreign 
vessels whenever they go abroad or have cargoes to 
despatch—then again our program is endangered. 

I think this question of increasing the patronage 
of American vessels can be reduced to two main 
elements: First, make American business men want 
to use our ships; and secondly, make it clear to them 
that the general prosperity of the country as a 
whole and of their own business in particular is 
largely dependent upon the handling of at least 50 
per cent of our foreign trade by our own vessels. 

No one—not even the most enthusiastic patriot— 
will want to use our ships unless the service they 
or is at least as satisfactory as that of foreign 
vessels, 


Analysis of American Effort 


Now we all know that good service cannot be 
created overnight, and we also know that during the 
many years when. Americans were building rail- 
roads, factories, telephone lines, and electric power 
systems, and were otherwise engaged in developing 
our great continent, several other nations were de- 
voting special attention to the shipping business. 
When, therefore, we attempt to compete with these 
nations in this particular field, it is natural that our 
service should betsomewhat inferior to theirs. 

But fortunately for us, we reentered the shipping 
business in the period immediately following the 
War, when almost everything was in confusion. 
Consequently, we got a start just at the time. when 
our inexperience did us the least possible amount 
of harm. - Today, all important trade routes are 
covered by American vessels; and the American 
shipping service, while it admittedly lacks the high 
finish of several great foreign organizations, is 
nevertheless good and is capable of being made 
excellent without any great loss of time. We owe 
a lot of gratitude to those who maintained and 
guided the American Merchant Marine during the 
critical days of the last decade. 

I can, however, offer a few constructive sugges- 
tions that will help to increase the desire of Amer- 
iean business men to use American ships. We must, 
first of all, match our foreign competitors in the 
matter of ship speed. ‘This is of vital importance. 
In a number of routes covered by both American 
and foreign ships, the foreign ships are more modern 
and of higher speeds, and inevitably*they get the 
lion’s share of the business. , ‘ 

There is also some room for improvement in our 
methods of selling shipping service. Better solicita- 
tions and more sympathetic cooperation with ship- 
pers would help in a number of cases. This, of 
course, is largely a matter of training, and the 
system of sending the employes of shipping com- 
panies abroad where they can study for themselves 
the conditions in the various ports of the world 
and give their customers the benefit of their knowl- 
edge and experience is much to be commended. : 

It is especially desirable that shipping companies 
have at all of their important American ports ex- 
perienced and responsible representatives who can 
give shippers information, handle complaints, un- 
ravel troubles, and make essential rate adjustments. 
Many an American shipper with a difficult shipping 
problem on his hands has found himself baffled by 
a clerical force that is poorly informed and can only 
stand firmly on the absolute letter of every rule 
and regulation. : 

With the exception of the matter of ship meets. 
which is in part being remedied by our shipbuilding 
program, these criticisms are not serious and refer 
to circumstances that can easily be remedied. It 
is greatly to the credit of American shipping inter- 
ests that they are the only ones I can make—and 
my company is doing a large export business. 
Furthermore, quite as much could be said about the 
service of foreign companies, were one so inclined. 

Hence, I think we can feel satisfied that American 
shipping service is already of a sufficiently high 
quality to attract business for our ships and will 
continue to improve. But those of us who are di- 
rectly interested in shipping must never forget that 
if we are to keep our flag on the seas, American 
shipping service in all of its phases must be second 
to none. - 

Far more difficult is the task of bringing home to 
Americans generally that if America is to have 
ships, American ships must have passengers and 
cargoes. 


Country’s Area a Handicap 


From a shipping\standpoint, we are somewhat 
unfortunate in having so large a country that only 
a very small percentage of its inhabitants ever come 
directly in contact,with the shipping business. With 
many other maritime nations, shipping is woven into 
the very fabric of the national life. Every inhabitant 
knows sea-faring people; many have shipping in- 
vestments; the Saniine and other financial afplia- 
tions of the shipping companies create sconnections 
that tend to promote the welfare of these companies 
within almost every industry and trade; maritime 
matters are of public interest; and every factor 
that tends to promote or retard the progress of the 
shipping industry becomes at once a topic of gen- 
eral discussion. It is consequently only natural 
that such countries should favor their own ships; 
whereas the average American probably rarely 
thinks of ships in terms of nationality. 

We must ey concede our disadvantages in 
this respect and take such steps as we can to over- 
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come them, always bearing in mind. the magnitude 
ofthe task of reaching 130,000,000 people scattered 
over an area of more than 3,000,000 square miles. 

One of the reasons why we need super-liners is 
that they will convey to everyone in the country 
the idea that there is such a thing as an. American 
Merchant Mafine and that it is a thing to be proud 
of and to support. The.“Leviathan” has already done 
a very great deal in this direction, and much will 
be accomplished by the splendid ships being built 
by the Dollar Line, the U..S. Lines, *and others, 
but there is nothing like the best and biggest 
thing in the world to capture popular interest. Con- 
gress, I hope, will recognize this fact in considering 
— designed to make these great ships pos- 
sible: 


I think that this is one of the rather rare cases 
where a widespread “slogan” advertising campaign 
might be effective. If, for a while, some such phrase 
as “Travel and ship on American ships” were to be 
placed before the eyes of every American citizen, 


patronage would almost certainly be considerably 
increased. 


‘Most important of all, however, is to educate our 
manufacturers, merchants, farmers, and all other 
business men, and our workers as well, as to the 
fundamental reasons why America needs ships. The 
Shipping Board realized this at the very beginning 
of its career, and its members have done wonderful 
work in selling the American Merchant: Marine to 
the American people. So, ,» have many of the 
executives of our shipping companies. 


Program of Education 


But it is impossible for this handful to cover the 
entire country, and I conceive it to be the duty of 
all of us who are directly interested in shipping 
matters to lend our assistance in carrying on this 
educational undertaking. Many of you, I know, 
are doing this very thing—speaking before business 
and civic organizations, printing articles in maga- 
zines and newspapers, and spreading the gospel in 
other ways. But much more is yet to be done. 

I want, if I may, to make this constructive sug- 
gestion in regard to some of the efforts to popular- 
ize the American Merchant Marine—much of it is 
so broad in its nature that it fails to impress the 
individual hearer or reader. Greatly as he may love 
his country, the average citizen will not get espe- 
cially wrought up over a general discussion of 
America’s need for ships. But if we can tell the 
Indianapolis merchants, the Wisconsin dairymen, 
the Kansas farmers, the manufacturers of auto- 
mobiles, the miners of copper, and the operators of 
street railways why they individually need ships, 
much good will be accomplished. If it seems diffi- 
cult to make so restricted an application of so 
broad. a subject, remember that that is the reason 
why the average business man does not feel that a 
general appeal applies to himself. 

Fortunately, this operation of educating our peo- 
ple as to our merchant marine is cumulative in its 
effect. The more of the better kind of ships we 
build, the more people they. carry; and the more 
goods we ship in them, the better they will become 
known and the more business they will get. In 
other words, the best way to build up the American 
Merchant Marine is to go ahead and build it up. 

‘But we want to reduce lost motion and profitless 
operation to the smallést possible dimensions; and 
if the American shipping companies will provide 
the best possible service, and if all those connected 
with the shipping industry in any way will do what- 
ever lies within their power to impress upon our 
people our need for ships and the need of our ships 
for patronage, we shall not be hampered in our 
progress towards renewed properity by the want 
of an adequate merchant marine. (Applause.) 

CHAIRMAN O’CONNOR: You have heard the 
speech of Mr. Herr. I want to say that he hit the 
spot all right. I hope that all your shipping men 
will read his speech and go out and use the sug- 
gestions made in it. 

Next we will hear from the agricultural interests. 
Mr. Fred Brenckman, Washington representative 
of the National Grange, will be the first speaker. 


Address by Mr. Brenckman 








Methods of Increasing Patronage 
For American Lines 


MR. FRED BRENCKMAN: Mr. Chairman and 
ladies and gentlemen: A few weeks ago, while I 
was riding on a railway. train between this city and 
Boston, I glanced over the pages of the Philadelphia 
Public Ledger, and my eye lit upon what I con- 
sidered a very important piece of news.- It told 
the story incident to the ceremonies in connection 
with the laying of the keel of the first-of two great 
trans-Atlantic liners which are to be constructed 
oy oi New-York Shipbuilding Company at Camden, 


I was pleased to note that 43 States will con- 
tribute in some way or other toward the building 
of those two ships, 30,000-ton ships, the first of their 
kind built by the United States for the trans-At- 
lantic service in 33 years. i 

I was also very happy to note that among the 
distinguished guests present were Senator Wesley L. 
Jones, of Waskington, and Wallace’ H. White, Jr., 
of Maine,-the two heads of the respective commit- 
tees handling matters referring to the merchant 
marine in both houses of Congress. It was truly 
very appropriate that those two gentlemen should 
be there, because I think that they and their com- 
mittees, who performed such a fine service in pilot- 
ing the Merchant Marine Act of 1928 through 
Congress, rendered a patriotic service. I was glad 
for that evidence that the act of 1929 was pro- 
ducing some tangible results. 

I was also very happy to note that the president 
of the New York Shipbuilding Company, which is 
constructing those two great ships, is Clinton L. 
Bardo, an old friend of mine, with whom I played 
baseball as a boy in the hills of Pennsylvania. 

For many years, as we are all aware, our country 
pursued the mistaken policy of depending upon the 
ships of other nations to carry our foreign com- 
merce, on the theory that we were going to allow 
those nations to carry our commerce that could do 
it the cheapest. We know that when 1914 rolled 
around and the Great War broke upon us, and the 
1,500 merchant ships of Great Britain were com- 
mandeered for war purposes, and the German ships 


“were swept off the ocean, it placed the people 
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of this country in one of the worst predicaments in 
which they ever found themselves. 

Speaking now of agriculture: We learned during 
that emergéncy the meaning of freight blockades; 
and we saw the products of our farms piled up on 
po docks and in elevators with no means of moving 
them. 

During that emergency the price of transporta- 
tion of a bale of cotton from Galveston to Liver- 
pool rose from two and a half dollars a bale until it 
finally reached $50 a bale. It Was been estimated 
that it co8t $750,000,000 more to produce the cot- 
ton crop of 1914 than the growers received for 
it; and the lack of shipping facilities was largely 
responsible for that great loss which befell the cot- 
ton growers of this country. 

During that same period the price of transport- 
ing a bushel of wheat from New York to Liver- 
pool jumped from eight cents a bushel in 1914 to 
27 cents a bushel in 1915. It finally reached the 
peak price of $1.36 a bushel before the war came 
to an end. 

Surely there is everything in being able to get 
your goods to market. By the way, that reminds me 
of a story that is very much to the point. A farmer 
was walking along a country road in New York 
State leading a steer. A man from New York City 
met him on the highway and inquired of him, 
“Where are you going with the steer?” 

He said, “I am going to sell it to the butcher,” 
and the question. was, “How much do you expect 
to get for him?” And the answer was, “I expect to 
get about $30 for him.” 

“Why,” the man said, the New York City man, 
“if you had that steer in New York City, you could 
get $100 for him’; and the farmer replied, ‘Yes, 
and if I had the Hudson River in Hades, I could 
get a million dollars for it.’”’ (Laughter.) 

One of the important pieces of legislation that 
was enacted at the last session of Congress is known 
as the Capper-Ketcham Agricultural Attache Bill, 
which our organization supported during its en- 
actment. In conformity with the purposes of this 
legislation, which I hope will be good not only for 
agriculture, but for our American Merchant Marine, 
there has been created in the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics a Division of Foreign Agricultural Serv- 
ice. This service maintains a corps of resident repre- 
sentatives Abroad who report upon competition and 
demand conditions with respect to agricultural 
commodities, in the territories to which they are 
assigned. The location and the territories of these 
representatives are: 

London—United Kingdom. 

Berlin—German-speaking countries of Central 
Europe and Poland. 

Belgrade—Danube Basin. 

Marseille—Mediterranean Basin. 

Buenos Aires—South America. 

Shanghai—Orient. 

Preparations have been completed for stationing 
a representative in Pretoria to cover South Africa 
and one in Sydney to be in charge of the work in 
Australia and New Zealand. In addition, the ex- 
panded program calls for placing representatives in 
India and in one of the Scandinavian countries. 


Work of Resident Staff 


The activities of this resident staff are supple- 
mented by those of a number of specialists who 
give their attention to the world situation with 
respect to specific commodities. The service now 
maintains commodity specialists conversant with 
the international situation with respect to cotton, 
grain, tobacco and fruits. Others will be added to 
cover wool, livestock and meats, and dairy products. 
These men are assigned to commodities rather than 
to territories. They constitute a mobile force work- 
ing in close touch with the foreign field staff and 
the commodity divisions in Washington. 

The newly created Foreign Agricultural Service 
is designed to provide adequate world-wide produc- 
tion and market outlook information for American 
agriculture by collecting more accurate and more 
extended data upon world conditions of agricultural 
production, competition, and demand, with-a view to 
furnishing a more reliable basis for production ad- 
justments and marketing policies in the United 
States. 


It is believed that the Foreign Agricultural Serv- 
ice, when in full working operation, will produce 
information with respect to conditions abroad that 
will be of great value to American agriculture. 

When we consider that roughly fifty per cent of all 
our exports are composed of agricultural products, 
and that we are confronted with the necessity of ex- 
panding our export trade in order to find a market 
for our increasing surplus, surely there is, justifica- 
tion for saying that no other class of people in the 
United States are more interested in the develop- 
ment of an American Merchant Marine than the 
American farmers. One-sixth of the value of all our 
agricultural products is exported. It is important 
that we should get our. goods to market, as I said 
a little while ago. In so far as our organization, and, 
I think, the average American farmer, is concerned, 
we are heartily in favor of the idea that our pro- 
ducts should be carried to market in American ships. 

I hope that this conference may be fruitful of 
results in the effort that is now being made to ex- 
pand our merchant marine and put it on a sound 
and continuing basis; and any effort that our organi- 
zation can lend in this connection will be given very 
cheerfully and freely. I thank you. (Applause.) 

CHAIRMAN O’CONNOR: The next speaker on 
that subject is Mr. Thor Hultgren, Asgociate Agri- 
cultural Economist for Transportation, United States 
Department of Agriculture, 


Address by Mr. Hultgren 


Methods of Increasing Patronage 
For American Lines 


MR. THOR HULTGREN: Mr, Chairman and mem- 
bers of the conference: The patronage which a mer- 
chant marine receives depends on a number of fac- 
tors. Some of these are largely within the control, or 
at least the discretion, of the service itself. In this 
group we may put the rates which are made, the 
quality of the service which is offered, and the effec- 
tiveness of the methods of solicitation employed. 
Less open to control by the carrying trade are the 
underlying traffic conditions—those differences in 
world geographic, economic, commercial and politi- 
cal conditions which give rise to or discourage the 
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interchange of commodities among nations. Agri- 
cultural research has a contribution to make to the 
modification of these factors, or to the adjustment 
of marine transportation to them. Mr. Brenckman 
has spoken on this subject, but I believe that by 
making some additional remarks, we can between 
us bring out different aspects of it. In speaking of 
agricultural research one should bear in mind 
not only the work of the Federal Department of 
Agriculture but that of State Agricultural Colleges 
and privately endowed foundations such as the Food 
Research Institute. 

Part of this contribution is technological. I have 
in mind here particularly the special service required 
in connection with the ocean carriage of perishable 
agricultural commodities. The Bureau of Public 
Roads of the Department of Agriculture, as its en- 
gineering authority, has for some time been engaged 
in the study of refrigeration in transit. State 
agencies have made investigations of the same sub- 
ject. Most of this work has dealt with rail rather 
than marine transportation. The problems, of course, 
are im many respects different. To mention one, the 
area where temperature is to be controlled is much 
greater in the hold of a vessel than in a refrigerator 
car. The problem of maintaining uniform tempera- 
tures is correspondingly more difficult and impor- 
tant. However, it should be possible to carry over 
intelligently much of the experience obtained in the 
investigation of land refrigeration. This is partic- 
ularly true inasmuch as successful ocean carriage of 
perishables depends in part upon the treatment which 
they have received in railway cars and in ware- 
houses prior to marine shipment. The California 
Agricultural Experiment Station has recently pub- 
lished a study dealing specifically with marine trans- 
portation of fruits and vegetables to the Orient. 
Some of the matters touched upon may be noted: 
Desirable temperatures and methods of achieving 
them, not only in the vessel but by precooling and 
during unloading; keeping the humidity of the hold 
high enough to prevent wilting and shriveling, yet 
low enough to prevent the formation of mould; keep- 
ing the absorption of oxygen and respiration of car- 
bon dioxide by the cargo from resulting in a balance 
of the two gases which would be iniurious to the 
quality. It is obvious that the successful solution of 
such problems adds to the possible volume of sea- 
borne traffic in farm products. 


Factor of Trade Customs 

It is not only advances in the technique of trans- 
port, however, that promote the development of 
foreign commerce. Familiarity with trade customs 
and practices and with conditions of demand is also 
of value. Foreign distributors of agricultural prod- 
ucts have more or less settled habits as to the 
marketing channels in which they deal. Successful 


marketing demands that customary arrangements 
be complied with or persuasively changed. Foreign 
consumers and traders will pay more highly for 
certain sizes, varieties, grades and stages of matur- 
ity than.for others, Their preferences in these re- 
spects differ from those of American consumers 
and the differences are not the same for all con- 
suming areas even within the same foreign country. 
This is said to be true, for example of apples as 
between different parts of Great Britain. In the case 
of the more perishable products, the realization of 
profitable prices depends upon the season of ship- 
ment, as compared with that from other areas sup- 
plying the same foreign markets. Information upon 
such matters and others will help American agricul- 
tural commodities to provide an enduring basis for 
marine commerce. Federal and other agricultural 
agencies—for example, the new Giannini Foundation 
—have concerned themselves with this field. The De- 
partment of Agriculture is making a survey of agri- 
cultural conditions in Europe, and has published a 
number of studies dealing with the marketing of 
American farm products there. This work will be 
given additional vigor by recent provisions for the 
expansion of the Department’s foreign service. 


The expansion of foreign markets for any prod- 
uct is, of course, subject to limits even when every- 
thing reasonable has been done in the way of im. 
provement of means of transport and of commercial 
information. The prospective volume of such trade 
must be taken into consideration if the establish- 
ment of lines, the types and capacities of vessels and 
the scheduling of service are to be wisely considered. 
Such trends are also significant in the estimates of 
probable revenues and the setting up of rate struc- 
tures. The retes which can be offered on one com- 
modity depend on the others which can be carried 
with it. Wheat and cotton provide perhaps the best- 
known illustration. It is certain that American 
foreign commerce in farm prone? in ten or fifteen 
years from now will be different from that of today 
as to amount, composition, origins and destinations. 
The development of citrus fruit grown in South 
Africa, or the outcome of the Russian plan for stimu- 
lation of wheat production will effect export outlets 
for the corresponding American products. What 
changes will emerge, depends upon rate of popula- 
tion growth, changes in dietary habits, land trans- 
portation charges in the economic areas tributary to 
world ports, the development of new growing areas, 
the shifting of production in old areas to different 
commodities. These and related matters are now sub- 
jects of recurrent inquiry and reflection by agricul- 
tural economists concerned with price trends, choice 
of crops to be grown, ari@ other problems, inside and 
outside of government service. It is usually impos- 
sible, of course, to predict the future with great pre- 
cision, and certainty. Careful and informed judg- 
ment,*however, is a good substitute, of value both 
to the American farmer and to the carrier of his 
goods. 


Consideration of these more ultimate factors in 
traffic may seem a little off the subject, since they 
are comparatively uncontrollable. Analysis of the 
kind suggested, however, should serve to call atten- 
tion to the possibilities of patronage which are most 
worth cultivating. It should also economize resources, 
and make other forms of aid go a longer way. More- 
over, it would probably turn out from time to time 
that the balance of underlying factors was close 
enough to make it possible to develop or preserve 
certain species of traffic by appropriate treatment 
in the way of rates, service, and the methods which 
other speakers are recommending. The Department 
of Agriculture, needless to say, will always be. glad 
to mobilize its thought and information. What we 
have to contribute, of course, is largely open to all 
inquirers, But American shipping interests have the 
advantage of being on the scene. For the rest, we 
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may fairly expect American ingenuity to take the 
lead in capitalizing these resources. (Applause.) 
CHAIRMAN O’CONNOR: We have one more 
speaker whom I am going to call upon. If there 
is no objection, we will hear Mr, Malcolm Stewart 
on the subject of trade associations. (Applause.) 


Address by Mr. Stewart 


_ Methods of Increasing Patronage 
For American Lines 


MR. MALCOLM STEWART: Mr. Chairman and 
ladies and gentlemen: I consider it a great privi- 
lege to be here today. I appreciate greatly the 
invitation of the Chairman to come, because I like 
always to come when I can be helpful to the Amer- 
ican Merchant Marine. I am sorry that it is late, 
but it is not late on my account. 

It reminds me of.a gentleman who once had his 
headquarters here in Washington; and he had an 
office in a building directly between here and the 
Shipping Board. I won’t call his name, but his first 
name was John. 

He had a habit of being late when he was to 
speak, because he would get with some of his friends 
and he would be too highly entertained. So this 
committee insisted on his preparing his speech in 
writing, like I have done, and to make it brief and 
to the point; and that he would come right straight 
to the meeting and would not get in any embarras- 
sing condition before the meeting. 

But when the time came to introduce John, they 
couldn’t find him. So the toastmaster stalled along, 
and finaly John came in, his speech in his hand, 
like this; and he read page after page over and 
over. 

When he got to the last page, he turned back 
and he started over, and he read his speech over the 
second time; and he was half-way through the third 
time before the audience woke up to the fact that 
he had read his speech over two and a half times. 
So I am going to lay a copy of mine down on the 
table when I get done with it, so that you will 
notice that I am not reading my speech over and 
over. It is a very short one anyhow. 

4 When we approach the question of methods of 
increasing patronage for American, ships and dis- 
cuss this question from the standpoint of commer- 
cial organizations, such as chambers of commerce, 
manufacturers’ associations, trade organizations, 
etc., it would seem that the first thing to do would 
be to endeavor to convince the communities of the 
value of the proper distribution of the surplus 
products of the Nation, and this has to do with the 
particular communities themselves, including the 
products of the factory, field, forest and the mines. 

The second thing that would seem necessary 
would be to correlate the distribution of this sur- 
plus with the facts concerning the direct benefit to 
each community to be obtained through the avenues 
of foreign trade. In other words, demonstrate how 
each person in a community may be directly bene- 
fitted through the increase in the demand for the 
products of their endeavor, whether it be the la- 
borer who works with his hands or the more highly 
developed professions, and illustrate how the at- 
taining and holding of increased markets for Amer- 
ican foreign trade brings this about. This foreign 
trade _takes into consideration shipping, and ship- 
ping in American vessels is essentially a part of 
that foreign trade. 

In order to do this, it will be necessary to amass 
a great amount of information and data, which the 
ordinary commercial organization, chamber of com- 
merce, manufacturers’ association, cannot them- 
selves acquire. 


The Secretary’s Work 
It must be taken into consideration that the av- 
erage secretary or manager of a chamber of com- 
mercé or other commercial or similar organization 
is a man-of-all-work. He is the servant of the 
community. Local community activities are push- 
ing on him from all sides and he has very little - 


time to delve into the deeper things of interna- 
tional trade and the merchant marine. If you ap- 
proach him and lay the matter squarely before him, 
he is whole-heartedly with you, but when you leave 
him, pressure is brought to bear to take care of 
other matters in such a way that he very quickly 
lets it pass out of his mind. He is willing and anx- 
lous to cooperate in every way possible, not only 
to promote foreign trade, but to build up the Amer- 
ican Merchant Marine, but he just does not have the 
time or the facilities for properly informing him- 
self, and he could not by any chance dévote lengthy 
study te the question; but if he is constantly kept 
informed with facts and figures that are presented 
to him in such a way that he can grasp the picture 
in & moment or two and this information is ton- 
sistently and consecutively sent to him so that it 
will not require a great deal of his time to properly 
inform himself, he will be of great assistance i 
getting the message over to his local people. This 
is especially true of secretaries of these organiza- 
tions located at a distance from the Seaboard, and 
those are the people that we must reach if we are 
to get a nation-wide enthusiasm of the commercial 
interests of the country, and through these men we 
can reach the individual manufacturers, exporters, 
and importers, The same is true of farm bureau 
presidents, secretaries and county agents. 

This information is available, however, to the 
United States Shifping Board and to the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, and it seems apparent that the 
duty of assembling, collating, analyzing, and pro- 
ducing this information falls within. the province 
of the Shipping Board and the Department of Com- 
merce, The Shipping Board should organize within 
itself a department of publicity in connection with 
its research department, These departments should 
be coordinated, and the duties of the research en- 
gineers should include the arrangement of a system 
of distribution of typical information of a regional 
character. This can be done with the larger cham- 
bers of commerce and other such organizations as 
manufacturers’ associations, State farm bureaus, 
mining associations, etc.—this for the purpose of 
reaching every chamber of commerce or board of 
trade within the confines of the United States, 

The Middle West Foreign Trade Committee has 
always cooperated in this kind of moyement, and 
we believe that other regional organizations will be 
glad. to cooperate in the distribution of this data, 
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but it is manifest that the data must come from 
the  fountain-head: of ‘ii aS can 
obtained through the cooperation of: the Shipping 
Board and the Department of Commerce. — ee 
The Middle West Foreign. Trade Committee no 


‘places stickers upon its mailing matter, such as the 


two from. which the following text matter is taken: 
Ninety. Cents out of Brey Dollar Spent : 
] ; > : 
oa AMERICAN SHIPS. 
Goes ‘to Provide Employment for 
AMERICAN LABOR: 


Middle West Foreign Trade Committee, 





Cincinnati, Ohio. 


National well-being and prosperity depend upon: 
1st—Sea power and a Merchant Marine. 
2nd—Foreign markets. 

: 3rd—Accessibility to raw materials, 
The second and third cannot be had without the first. 
Use American Ships Always. 


Middle West Foreign Trade Committee. 





We velieve that the facts stated here are essen- 
tially true. What we desire to do further is to 
trace back the distribution of every dollar and every 
part of a dollar which arises from the enterprise 
which we call foreign trade, which includes the 
carrying of our imports and exports, and to prove 
to the people beyond a doubt how this part of a 
dollar benefits every community and either directly 
or indirectly every individual in every community. 

“We would suggest that the Shipping Board in 


cooperation with the Department of Commerce or-~ 


ganize an agency whose duty it shall be to collect 
and collate this data and place it in such form that 
local,. State and regional organizations may be able 
to receive it in a useable way. This is a legitimate 
undertaking for the Shipping Board, and if this in- 
formation is properly provided in such a manner 
as to be convincing and unanswerable, it-will have 
a most effective distribution and use. 

It_is possible that funds would have to be pro- 
vided for the distribution of this data to individuals 
through the various organizations mentioned. 

-It is possible that a campaign should be carried 
on so that every commercial organization in every 
city and town of the United States can be urged as 
a patriotic duty to hold a symposium annually to 
discuss the subject of the benefit of the American 
Merchant Marine and the development of foreign 
trade to the community. 


It has been seen during the last 10 years how 
effective constant application to a specific job is; 
considering the limited means that the Middle West 
Foreign Trade Committee has had at its disposal 
and the limited personnel, at the same time its 
work has been considered to have been very effec- 
tive in arousing sentiment in favor of the American 
Merchant Marine—not so much by argument, as 
by being constantly on the job, constantly and per- 
sistently reminding commercial organization secre- 
taries, manufacturers, producers, and shippers of 
the benefits of an American Merchant Marine. 


The information to be distributed should not be 
prepared as long-drawn-out statistics or dry and 
heavy treatises, but by graphic charts, startling 
statements, attractive cartoons, which are easy to 
interpret and which can be readily seen and di- 
gested almost at a glance. 


The shipping industry itself must organize itself 
to meet foreign propaganda, utilizing the agencies 
that now exist for this purpose and those who have 
manifested an interest in the merchant marine and 
a desire to cooperate. 


Means to Obtain Patronage 

_ A very important method of increasing patronage 
for American vessels is to convince the commercial 
organizations, the farm bureaus, manufacturers’ as- 
sociations, and other enterprises of this kind that 
American vessels are prepared to serve the American 
shipper as well or better than the foreign vessels; 
that the American shipping company is really a 
trale promoting agency for the American producer, 
whether he be manufacturer, farmer or miner; that 
the interest of American commerce is always and 
at all times watched out for by the American ship- 
ping company, and that when the American manu- 
facturer or other shipper finds that competition with 
foreign countries has become so keen in certain 
markets that he is almost about to be driven out, 
and when he finds that the vessels flying the flag 
of his competitors are granting concessions to his 
competitor, the American vessel-owner should be 
wane to insist at all times that the American 
manufacturer be granted similar concessions, in 
order that he may meet strong competition that 
may drive him out of any given foreign. market. 

It is not increasing patronage for American vessels 
if American shipping lines permit conditions to 
exist in any trade where the American shipper is 
driven out of busiszess by adventages his foreign 
competitor may have, due to special concessions 
granted to him by the shipping companies of his 
own country. In the conferences, even though the 
American lines may be in the minority, they should 
always be the champions of the American shipper, 
and if foreign lines are obstinate and are not willing 
to give the American shipper the concessions that 
the American lines feel the American shipper is 
entitled to, they should go the limit for the Amer- 
ican shipper. € 

Now if these facts are generally known, and the 
American shipper and the organizations to which 
he belongs are convinced that American vessels 
are the true servants of American trade, there is 
no question but that the organizations I have men- 
tioned can-be aroused to enthusiasm for the Amer- 
ican Merchant Marine. They are already committed 
to the idea in principle. What we now want to get 
them to do is to. commit themselves to it in a 
militant manner and get out and fight for it. 

_ If the American Merchant Marine is to survive 
it must become better understood by the average 
man. The message must be forced upon him in no 
uncertain terms, so that it will become axiomatic 
with him that without merchant shipping under the 
American flag there.can be no important American 
foreign trade; and without any important foreign 
trade there cannot be continued American prosperity. 
I will admit that some of.this type of work that 


information, such as “can be -- 


same time ho 


FOURTH NATIONAL, CONFERENCE ON MERCHANT MARINE 


I am speaking about has been done in the past. The 


Shipbuilders’ CGouncil.has oncé in awhile presented - 
. Some very effective material, in some cases too 


elaborate, but. effective nevertheless. -The Hearst 
papers have on several occasions printed very effec- 
tive.cartoons, The Times Picayune of New Orleans 
on May 3, 1930, had a splendid ohe which our com- 
mittee distributed.. This cartoon depicted the Amer- 
ican merchant shipping goods to all parts of the 
world and ‘his barrels, boxes, etc., were all marked 
“Made in U. S. A.,” the shipbuilders urging the 
American shipper to use American. ships, at the 

ne | ding a paper in his hand stating the 
United Statés was challenging Germany for the 
second place in merchant marine construction. 

We must convince our people that we must not 


. be again relegated to an inferior position in world 


shipping or shipbuilding. ‘ 


The Publicity Requirements 


The type of publicity material that we present 
to commercial organizations, and their membership, 
must be the kind that hits a man right between the 
eyes and leaves no room for guess-work. The aver- 
age man is too busy with his own affairs to study 
a long-drawn-out treatise on shipping matters— 
but show him definitely and concisely where his 
interest lies, briefly and strongly, and he will go 
along with you. This will be the work that com- 
mercial organizations in cooperation with the agen- 
cies of the Shipping Board should establish. 


I have sufficient ground for saying that the Ship- ° 


ping Board should take the initiative in establishing 
such an agency for the distribution of facts. 

I think that recently we have neglected one im- 
portant part of the Merchant Marine Act of 1920. 
There have been some thoughtless people who have 
criticized the Shipping Board for certain things it 
has done for the American Merchant Marine, and for 
that reason I am going to read Section 1 of the Mer- 
chant Marine Act of 1920, and I respectfully sub- 
mit this to certain prominent people who have re- 
cently taken occasion to criticize the constructive 
efforts of the Shipping Board. 

“Be it enacted*by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of America in Con- 
gress assembled, That it is necessary for the na- 
tional. defense and for the proper growth of its 
foreign and domestic commerce that the United 
States shall have a merchant marine of the best 
equipped and most suitable types of vessels suffi- 
cient to carry the greater portion of its commerce 
and serve as a naval or military auxiliary in time 
of war or national emergency, ultimately to be 
owned and operated privately by citizens of the 
United States; AND IT IS HEREBY DECLARED 
TO BE THE POLICY OF THE UNITED STATES 
TO DO WHATEVER MAY BE NECESSARY TO 
DEVELOP AND ENCOURAGE THE MAINTE- 
NANCE OF SUCH A MERCHANT MARINE, and, 


in so far as may not be inconsistant with the ex- 
press provisions of this act, the United States Ship- 
ping Board shall, in the disposition of vessels and 
shipping property as hereinafter provided, in the 
making of rules and regulations, AND IN THE 
ADMINISTRATION OF THE SHIPPING LAWS 
KEEP ALWAYS IN VIEW THIS PURPOSE AND 
OBJECT AS THE PRIMARY END TO BE OB- 
TAINED.” 


Now, if you want it carte blanche, there it is. 

The parts in capitals have been so arranged by 
me for emphasis, and was not so written, of course, 
in the original paragraph. 


So if the Shipping Board will do these things in 
cooperation with the Department of Commerce, 
and the American shipping interests will do their 
full part, you may depend upon the Middle West 
Foreign Trade Committee taking care of this sit- 
uation as far as the Mississippi Valley and the 
Middle West are concerned; and we assure you that 
every man, woman and child in this great ‘section 
of. the country will in a very short time know some- 
thing. constructive about the American Merchant 
Marine. (Applause.) 

CHAIRMAN O’CONNOR: The next speaker will 
be Mr. Fulbright, general counsel, Southern Pine 
Association. 





Address by Mr. Fulbright 





Methods of Increasing Patronage 
For American Lines 


MR. R. C. FULBRIGHT: Mr. Chairman, mem- 


bers of the Shipping Board, ladies and gentlemen: 
We have been talking here today about shipping 
in foreign commerce, but I wish to say something 
about our shipping in intercoastal and coastwise 
commerce, which is likewise important in the build- 
ing up of a merchant marine. Some of the speakers 
have stressed the necessity for doing something to 
help the cargo ships which do not enjoy the bene- 
fit of the postal service contracts, but which are 
none the less a vital part of our scheme for na- 
tional defense through the maintenance of mer- 
chant ships. I come to offer a solution for the dis- 
tress in which the intercoastal and coastwise lines 
find themselves and in so doing I am going to 
present an analogy. 

The rate situation in domestic water transporta- 
tion between ports of the United States is. today 
in much the same situation as that of railroad trans- 
portation lines just prior to the enactment of the 
Hepburn Amendment to the Interstate Commerce 
Act in 1906. In fact there are many similiarities 
between railroad history and that of the merchant 
marine. The railroads in the early days were sub- 
sidized in a large measure by public contributions, 
money and lands, just as in the establishment of 
the merchant marine as a going concern our Fed- 
eral Government has given a helping hand. We 
are committed to a policy of getting the merchant 
ships entirely into private ownership and. control 
as was done in those instances where public au- 
thority operated railroads in the early days. The 
early chaotic rate. situation in our ocean rates be- 
tween our ports is analogous to the destructive 


rate wars between the railroads which helped to . 


bring about the enactment of the Interstate Com- 
merce Act in 1887, 

The Shipping Act of 1916 was designed to serve 
a similar purpose and its provisions are strikingly 
similar to those of the original Interstate Com- 
merce. Act. Both gave to Federal Administrative 


‘regulatory bodies effectually to 


Boards the authority’ to condemn rates that were 
unreasonably ‘high and- both‘ prohibited preferences 
and - discriminations. 
effectual penal provisions and in sufficient definite- 
ness of authority to enable the respective Federal 
) revent rebates, 
preferences and discriminations;.all. of which prac- 
tices operated to break down the stability of rate 
adjustments and impair the revenues of the car- 


riers. 
The Eerlier Condition 


“Under the original Interstate Commerce* Act the 
Commission found it impossible to bring about any 
stabilized rate structure, the Supreme Court hav- 
ing ruled in the Social ‘Circle Case (162 U. S. 184) 
that the regulatory body: could not prescribe rates 
for the future. Lack of proper penal provisions 
left the door open for special rates to special in- 
terests and. for temporary rates to meet favored 
shippers, in consequence. of which some shippers 
received substéntial rate advantages over others 
and few shippers could tell what rates to figure 
on in planning for future extensions of their com- 
merce because of the probability of violent and 
frequent fluctuations. 


Because of this situation the Congress of the 
United States instituted an investigation, in the 
course of which the Hepburn Act was proposed 
which would give the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission broad and comprehensive regulatory pow- 
ers and provide severe penalties for any infractions 
of the provisions which had been made to insure 
a square deal to all shippers alike. Some of the 
railroads. resisted it. They shuddered to think of 
the consequences of such broad Government regu- 
lation. They pointed to their conference plans. of 
making «rates, which, however, had largely failed 
just as the conference plans of the intercoastal 
lines have failed to provide a uniform and stable 
rate structure at all times for all shippers. Never- 
theless the law was passed; the Commission was 
given the power and today I venture the assertion 
that there is not a railroad in the United States 
that would think of going back to the old days of 
cut-throat competition. 

In intercoastal and coastwise commerce today 
the shippers of this country as a whole are not 
getting a just deal. Violent and frequent changes 
in rate levels, temporary reductions, special rates, 
unregulated lines, private boats entering the mar- 
ket for cargo at any price, boats buying cargo, and 
the existence of numerous devices by which one 


shipper pays one price and another a different price 
for similar or equivalent service, have combined to 
produce a situation like that which forced the 
people of this country to demand the Hepburn Act. 

These merchant marine conferences have been 
stressing the importance of getting the shippers in 
the interior to support the merchant marine. Just 
so long as the present conditions exist the interfor 
shippers know that they are at a disadvantage. 
A stabilized rate structure by which they may be 
assured that they will pay no more nor less for the 
water services than their port competitors pay for 
like service, will strengthen their faith in the mer- 
chant marine more than anything else that can be 
done. The interior shippers who must ship by rail 
know what their rates will be and they know what 
it will cost for various competitors to reach a given 
market if rail service has to be employed, but they 
cannot tell what cost of transportation nor what 
competition they will have to meet from those who 
use water service, because nobody knows what the 
rates may be sixty days hence nor the extent to 
which there may be more advantageous contracts 
for water service. Small shippers at the ports who 
cannot afford to maintain stecks at destination 
ports are also at a disadvantage because they have 


to ship their goods as they sell them to the con- 
sumer. 


Control Said to Be Lacking 


Many of the regular lines have by the conference 
method and in other ways endeavored to remedy 
this situation. Their efforts have been more or 
less successful at times but at other times their 
earnings have been. demoralized. They are losing 
money today when they should be getting a fair 
return, but thus far they have not been able to 
control adequately the rate structure. 

The railroads of the United States feel the in- 
justice of such loose competition and they are to- 
day seeking to have the port-to-port commerce 
placed under the full and complete regulation of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission just as their 
rail commerce is now regulated. Shippers are dis- 
satisfied and dissatisfaction is growing to the ex- 
tent that something is going to have to be done 
about it. 

Some of us feel that the problem of regulating 
water transportation is vastly different from that 
of regulating rail commerce. A movement has al- 
ready been‘started to adopt a “Hepburn Act,” so 
to speak, for the United States Shipping Board. We 
believe the Board should be given some real power 
to solve this problem to the end that rates may be 
stabilized so we can know what to figure on and 
to the end that the cargo ships of this country may 
earn a fair return under normal conditions. The 
Board is keenly interested in these problems and 
it may be depended upon to act for the best inter- 
ests of the commerce of this country as a whole, 
as it has done in the past. The trouble today is 
that it has little or no real power to so serve the 
commerce of this country. 

Gentlemen, we have experimented long enough 
with efforts to eliminate these undesirable condi- 
tions .through voluntary action and have come to 
the period where governmental authority will have 
to be invoked before adequate relief can come. You 
may-take your choice; this port-to-port commerce is 


either going to be regulated by the United States 


Shipping Board or it-is going to be regulated by 
the Tatecinate Commerce.Commission. My personal 
opinion is that the Shipping Board is better 
equipped by training and experience to cope with 
the problem. (Applause.) 

CHAIRMAN O’CONNOR: I can say to Mr. Ful- 
bright that you have made your point clear to me 
at least, and I believe, to all the delegates. 

There being no objection, we will adjourn until 
ten o’clock in the morning. pts 

(Whereupon at 5:15 o'clock p. m. an adjourn- 
ment was taken until. the following day, Thursday, 
January 22, 1931, at 10:00 o’clock a. m.) 
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The conference reconvened at 10 a. m., this being and the promiscuousness with which they are em- 


the second day of the meeting. T. V. O’Connor, 
chairman of the United States Shipping Board, 
presided. 

CHAIRMAN O’CONNOR. The meeting will come 
to order. Mr. Hand will address us on the safety 
of marine workers. 


Report of The Committee on Safety 
Of Marine Workers 


MR. ROBERT F. HAND: Mr. Chairman, Com- 
missioners, and ladies and gentlemen of the con- 
ference: My first duty is to present the report of 
the Committee on Safety of Marine Workers, which 
was appointed last year at this conference. We 
have been somewhat handicapped in preparing this 
report jowing to this conference being set three 
months in advance cf the time scheduled last year. 
But we have this brief report. 

In preparing its first report to the conference, 
the Committee on “Safety ef Marine Workers” 
is compelled, because of the magnitude of the work 
and the lack of time after erganizing,-to confine 
itself to a survey of the problems in accident pre- 
vention which it believes are deserving of serious 
study and the presentation of some of the infor- 
mation which it has gathered. 

The number of marine organizations, regional or 
national in scope, which are taking an active in- 
terest in one or more phases of protection of marine 
workers. from industrial injuries, appears to be in- 
creasing. Practically all of the associations of 
vessel owners, shipbuilders and employers, and the 
labor unions have committees on safety which have 
been considering means of increasing the safety 
of employees. In addition some national bodies 
have given consideration to the subject. The Mar- 
ine Section of the National Safety Council pre- 
sented a three-day program at the National Safety 
Congress in Pittsburgh last August. It is holding 
monthly meetings devoted entirely to marine safety 
and also publishing a monthly News Letter of cur- 
rent safety information. It collects safety material 
and prepares safety posters suitable for the indus- 
try and in other ways is endeavoring to increase 
the interest in accident-prevention work. 


The American Marine Standards Committee is 
continuing its work of preparing standards for 
marine equipment, some. of them definitely tending 
to increased safety in operations. 


The Society of Naval Architects and Marine Engi- 
neers and the American Association of Port Au- 
thorities are giving safety work a place on their 
annual programs. 

The U. S. Employees’ Compensation Commission 
is continuing its study of stevedoring accidents 
aboard ship and has published data on the causes 
and types of shipboard injuries, together with the 
compensation costs. 

The Lake Carriers’ Association, the American 
Steamship Owners Association, the Pacific Amer- 
ican Steamship Association, the Shipowners’ Asso- 
ciation of the Pacific Coast and a number of other 
national and local marine organizations have com- 
mittees devoting their thoughts and energies to the 
accident-prevention problem. 


Aid of Technical Press 


_ The marine technical press has been very liberal 
in the amount of space devoted to articles on safety 
work, which has added greatly to the dissemination 
of information relating to this subject. 5 

Marine workers may be divided into three groups 
for the purposes of this survey: 

Ship construction and repair. 

Stevedoring. 

Ship operation (seamen). 


Basically, the problems of all three are similar, 
but the working conditions are so different that 
each group can best be considered by itself. In 
each group there are companies or associations 
which already have succeeded in greatly reducing 
the frequency of their accidents. If the details 
of such achievements, together with the methods 
used, can be made available to the industry they 
would furnish both inspiration and means for a 
much broader application of practical marine acci- 
dent prevention work. 

It is proposed that the committee, in the event 
it is continued, study and report to future meet- 
ings on the following subjects. As these subjects 
are applicable to each of the three groups in dif- 
ferent degrees, separate studies for each group 
should be made when indicated: 

I.—Selection and Training of Marine Personnel. 

at Safety Rules and Operative Stand- 
ards. 

III.—Organization of Marine Accident Preven- 
tion Work. 

IV.—Frequency, Severity and Cause of Marine 
Accidents. 

V.—Cost of Marine Accidents. 

Respectfully submitted, 
COMMITTEE ON SAFETY 
OF MARINE WORKERS 

CHAIRMAN O’CONNOR: You have heard the 
report of the Committee on Safety of Marine Work- 
ers. What is the pleasure of the conference? 

A DELEGATE: I move its adoption. 

ANOTHER DELEGATE: I second the motion. 

CHAIRMAN O’CONNOR: A motion has been 
regularly made and seconded that the report be 
received and adopted. Are there any remarks? 

MR. ANDREW FURUSETH: In a statement pub- 
lished by Mr. Hand some time ago, stating that 
there was a typical condition on board ship arising 
out of ignorance, lack of knowledge, and careless- 
ness, he describes the condition there as being 
especially carelessness; and then he says, “How an 
able seaman could de so careless, could be so igno- 
rant, as not to see that planks were properly lashed 
for safety, and so careless as not to take into con- 
sequence the possibility and the reasonableness of 
a collapse and him falling down was difficult to un- 
derstand.” 

He says in that connection that one of the reasons 
for the trouble on board ship where accidents are to 
be found is the fact that the men come to sea 
without training and take any job that they can 
get to get something to eat and a place to sleep; 
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ployed necessarily results in this condition. 

He puts it on the ground of carelessness. As a 
matter of fact, it is lack of experience and 
knowledge. Men are not careless of their own lives 
if they know. Men are not careless of their own 
bodies if they know. 


Says Experience Is Vital 


Now, the idea of teaching men how to be careful 
by means of safety placards and talks by somebody, 
and all this system that is proposed, of course, 
gets you nowhere. The work at sea has got to 
be learned at sea. Men have got to learn to take 
care of themselves at sea. 

In order to do that, they necessarily must know 
the kind of work that they are doing. That is why 
the boys go to sea, in other nations at least. He 
sails as a boy for a short time—six months; per- 
haps a year. He ships as second-class ordinary 
seaman for a year. He ships as first-class ordinary 
seaman for another year, with wages different all 
along. And then, after three years, he becomes 
an able seaman. 

Men who have been to sea long enough to be- 
come able seamen very rarely get into trouble. 
It is the men who are picked up from the ordinary 
employments, furnished in some way or another 
with the different kinds of papers necessary so as 
to get them on board a ship—that is the material 
out of which your accidents at sea arise. 

Of course, the individual ship owner is not so 
very much interested in it, because he is covered 
by protection-indemnity insurance; and the cost of 
the premium goes, of course, into operating ex- 
penses and is thrown upon expenses of running 
the vessels. 

But the way we are going is best described by 
the former president of the Fleet Corporation when 
he says that the deaths and injuries on board of 
ships arise in three instances out of five from hu- 
man failure rather than mechanical failure. 

Now, anybody acquainted with ships knows that 
the man is there to see that the gear is in order; 
and if he has not the ability to do that he is not 
an able seaman. He is not even an ordinary sea- 
man; certainly not a first-class ordinary seaman. 

But of the 2 per cent that he assigns to mechan- 
ical failures, at least 1 per cent should go to the 
failure of the personnel, because they are there 
to keep the ship in order. ‘ 

Now, with the kind of men that we are getting 
into the American ships. it is impossible to get the 
right kind of either officers or seamen. It cannot 
be done. We are trying to pull ourselves up by our 
bootstraps in this matter. Assuming that there is no 


necessity for skill, insisting that a man can learn’ 


all that a seaman ought to know in about three 
months or six months at the most—and in very 
many instances men are not at sea any longer than 
six months or eight months or a year; that for some 
reason or other they get their able seaman’s cer- 
tificate. 

I am saying this because I want the men here to 
understand how we seamen look upon this situation. 
We sail with these men. We know these men; and I 
want to tell you a fact here; and if anybody wants 
to use it, he can use it and investigate it. 

Three years ago I went over in the Leviathan. She 
should have about ninety men before the mast. I had 
the right from the manager to rove around every- 
where, and I did rove in the evening and in the 
morning and at night and sometimes at any time, in 
order to ascertain to what extent the men on board 
the ship knew their business. 


Questioned About Abilities . 


I came to the conclusion that there were not 
twenty that had any right to be called able seamen 
at all. I asked one of the men who absolutely knew 
and who knew me. I asked him, “how many real. sea- 
men have you got on this ship, men whom you can 
depend on to obey an order in an emergency, to load 
a boat and get it away from the side, to splice a 
wire or hemp or manila line?” 


He said, “I have thirteen including myself.” 


That is a thing that ought to be known, and I 
hope the source from which the men came and the 
time of training that they have got on board ship 
will count for something in the future, and that the 
Safety Committee will have its attention called to 
that. 

CHAIRMAN O’CONNOR: Mr. Hand has another 
paper that he wishes to read. 

A DELEGATE: Mr. Chairman, the question has 
been called on that motion that has not been acted 


upon. 

CHAIRMAN O’CONNOR: Mr. Hand would like to 
read his other paper first. 

MR. HAND: No, Mr. Chairman. At your invita- 
tion, following the usual custom, you asked me to 
prepare a paper on some features of safety on ship- 
board. I have done so. The other was a report of the 
committee appointed last year. 

CHAIRMAN O’CONNOR: Mr. Furuseth has made 
some remarks, and I am of the opinion that Mr. 
Hand is going to answer them. 

MR. HAND: This does not answer them. 

CHAIRMAN O’CONNOR: A motion has been 
made and seconded that the report of this commit- 
tee be adopted. All in favor of that will signify by 
saying “Aye.” (Chorus of ayes.) 

All opposed will say “no.” 

MR FURUSETH: No. 

CHAIRMAN O’CONNOR: It is unanimous ex- 
cept for Mr. Furuseth. He will acknowledge that the 
committee is doing its best. 

MR. HAND: This paper is on the subject of “ship 
owners’ pocketbooks affected by personal injury ac- 
cidents.” 4 

Much has been said in numerous articles from time 
to time on the subject of accident prevention among 
the seafaring personnel purposing to eliminate the 
great amount of pain and suffering which such ac- 
cidents entail. These writings also show the neces- 
sity for the education of the masters, officers and 
seamen to make them more careful in their daily 
vocations and they stress the necessity of construct- 
ing machinery and equipment with all kinds of 
modern safety devices, Thus these safety angles are 
brought more to the forefront than was the practice 
in years past. 

It has been excedingly difficult to change the 
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views of a great many of those with conservative 
ideas in. the management of shipping companies to 
enable them to discern these necessities. 

Nevertheless, great progress has been made of 
late. Safety committees have been formed on many 
vessels in the American merchant marine; a greater 
use has been made of safety posters and similar 
media for disseminating safety education. 

To those operators, therefore, who are already 
doing everything they possibly can to make their 
vessels safe working places for their seamen and 
who are giving their personnel adequate safety edu- 
cation, there is already in their minds a realization 
that an accident prevention campaign has a direct 
relation to their pocketbooks. To the others, how- 
ever, who are still unwilling ta appreciate the value 
of such education, it is my hope tha: the following 
remarks will carry some conviction. 

The majority of American shipowners are covered 
by P. & I. insurance. Some have this insurance on a 
flat-rate basis and others are entered in mutual P. 
& I. Associations. 


The Flat-rate Cases 


Let us take the flat-rate cases first. 


In determining the cost of this protection, it 
should be unnecessary to state that personal injury 
acidents are as parasites on the income side of a 
ledger, yet it is astonishing how many operators 
“wink” at safety work, the very thing which, when 
whole-heartedly carried out, can save them thou- 
sands of dollars annually. It is self-evident that if 
one can reduce his accident, frequency rate this year, 
he stands a clear-cut chance of having a reduction 
effected in his P. & I. premium for the succeeding 
year. By keeping statistics on his accident frequency 
and knowing positively that the number of accidents 
this year proportionately to the total number of em- 
ployees, has decreased, with a coincidental decrease 
in cost of compensation, medical and hospitalization 
expenses to his underwriters, he will have a con- 
vincing argument to submit to them for a lower 
rate for next year. 

Practically the same situation exists for those 
operators who enter their ships in the mutual clubs, 
excepting that the reduction in accidents may not re- 
flect as accurately in the lowering of the P. & I. 
rates in the succeeding year, for the reason that 
there is always the possibility of there being one 
or more companies in the membership of the mutual 
club that do not religiously carry out accident pre- 
vention campaigns, which deficiency naturally is re- 
flected in the cost to the club. 

Not only in the premium rates, however, are the 
ship operators’ pocketbooks affected. Let us ex- 
amine the deductible franchises. Some P. & I. insur- 
ance underwriters of late have increased the de- 
ductible franchises for personal injury cases. No 
better ex@mple of how great a sum these deductions 
total annually can be furnished than the figures of 
the company with which I am associated. 


During the year 1930, fer instanve, the amount 
remaining uncollectible from the P. & I. Club out of 
the claims submitted for lost-time,personal injury 
expenditures, due to the $50.00 deductible franchise 
clause, equalled 1714% of these expenditures. Add- 
ing to this uncollectible percentage other costs 
such as doctors’ fees, expenditures in lost-time 
cases which amounted to less than $50.00, plus pay- 
ments in minor cases where no lost time was in- 
volved, brought the amount borne by the company to 
25 per cent of the total disbursements for personal 
injuries. 

It will also be of interest to know that out of 
every 100 cases of lost-time accidents, 37 entailed 
expenses which failed to reach the limit of the de- 
ductible franchise. In other words, the total ex- 
pense in thirty-seven per cent of all of our lost-time 
accidents was assumed by the company. 


Until now I have been talking solely about direct 
costs, but in addition to these there are indirect 
costs which are both tangible and intangible. In- 
cluded in the tangible indirect costs are such items as 
damage to ships’ equipment in major accidents which 
are usually covered by hull insurance. The premium 
expense for such insurance is heavy and the deduc- 
tible franchise likewise high. The intangible indi- 
rect costs are losses which are not readily measured 
in dollars and cents »ut which nevertheless must be 
reckoned with when discussing a subject of this kind. 
For instance, the lost-time of the injured seaman on 
board ship from the hour the accident happened to 
the time the man is paid off and sent to a hospital. 
This often runs inte several days or more. The com- 
pany meanwhile loses the services of the disabled 
man although his wages continue by reason of the 
shipping agreement and these wages are not charge- 
able to P. & I. insurance. 


Expense of Diverting Ship 


It is necessary sometimes to divert a ship and land 
an injured man for immediate hospitalization. The 
P. & I. Club will stand the putting-in expenses such 
as extra fuel, provisions and stores consumed, but 
will not reimburse the shipowner for the extra wage 
loss or for the delay to the ship. This delay, which 
usually results in throwing a ship off schedule, may 
also result in demurrage of other ships, due to the 
vessel arriving behind time, and thus delaying dock- 
ing, discharging or loading. 

The necessity for having someone employed within 
the company’s organization also, to specialize in the 
handling of personal injury claims, and the great 
amount of paper work entailed, are sources of 
further costs. 

Naturally, it is not to be presumed that personal 
injury accidents can be eliminated altogether, but 
it follows just the same that, with a large fleet 
such as the Standard Shipping Company possesses, 
there is a sharp need for continuous safety educa- 
tion and work; otherwise the accident frequency 
rate would become so high that the regular office 
force would be unable to handle all of the claims 
efficiently. Hence reduction in the, number of per- 
sonal injury accidents tends to hold down office ex- 
pense, especially when claims arise such as in our 
company, in practically all of the important ports 
of the world. 

As only a very small persentage of accidents occur 
in the home port of the company, there is a con- 
siderable amount of correspondence involved be- 
tween the main office and outperts, This is true, 
not only in reference to the injured person, but also 
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in replacin:; him, and, of course, the expense incurred 
in connection with this replacement is charged to 
the operating account and not to the P. & I. Club. 

Tied up with the accident frequency rate, too, 
of course, is the severity rate. Here is where 
prompt and efficient medical attention plays a big 
hand. Quite naturally, the longer a man’s. period 
of disability, the greater may be the cost of the 
settlement which he may secure. First-aid treat- 
ment administered as soon as possible after the 
accident will cut down the period of disability and 
probably result in a substantial reduction in the total 
cost of the case. 

Other points bearing on costs with respect to per- 
sonal injury accidents include the presence on board 
ship of an adequate medicine chest; the necessity 
for the management to assure itself by periodic in- 
spection that this chest is well supplied and making 
certain that the officer in charge of dispensing the 
contents of this chest and of rendering first-aid 
treatment to injured members of the crew familiar- 
izes himself, before an accident occurs, with the 
knowledge necessary to dispense the contents intel- 
ligently. The person in charge should also be in- 
structed to render his treatment immediately upon 
learning of an accident, nd even a point such as the 
prompt submission of an official report to the 
management has a bearing ultimately on the cost 
of the accident. 

In conclusion, therefore, let me say simply this: 
“Lower your accident frequency and severity rates, 
and the saving attained will reduce your cost of 
operation.” (Applause.) 

CHAIRMAN O’CONNOR: Mr. Hand has just read 
an additional paper. What is the pleasure of the 
conference? There being no objection, it will be 
ordered printed in the minutes. 

The next subject on the program is “Training 
of Officer Personnel.” Admiral H. I. Cone is re- 
ported sick this morning and cannot be here. He 
has requested Mr. Walker to read his report. 

MR. H. B. WALKER: Mr. Chairman and members, 
I have been asked to read the report of the com- 
mittee appointed to study the subject of training 
personnel. It is as follows: 


Report of The Committee on Training 
Of Officer Personnel 
H. I. CONE, 
Commissioner United States Shipping Board, 
Chairman of Committee. 

The Third National Conference on the Merchant 
Marine, held in Washington, D. C., Apr. 23-24, 1930, 
appointed a committee for the purpose of studying 
the subject of training personnel to serve as mer- 
chant marine officers. 

This committee held its first meeting on June 6, 
1980, and has been actively engaged since that date 
in securing information and formulating ideas neces- 
sary for the preparation of this report. After 
several meetings of the committee, it was deter- 


mined to submit a questionnaire to the maritime. 


interests of the country, educational institutions, 
chambers of commerce, labor organizations, licensed 
officer personnel of our merchant marine, War, Navy 
and Commerce Departments of our Government, as 
well as such others in the industry that we thought 
might have valuable ideas on the subjeét. 


Approximately 7,500 questionnaries were mailed. 
About 3,700 replies have been returned, and we 
are still receiving replies. After a careful study of 
the returns, your committee believes that sufficient 
have been received to give a fair idea of the con- 
sensus of opinion of the above mentioned interests. 


It is to be noted that of the 3,700 returns, 1,100 
were returned unanswered, mostly from chambers of 
commerce and educational institutions, which would 
seem to indicate to those of us engaged in this work 
that missionary work in this field is much needed 
to interest such institutions in our merchant marine. 

Of the number received, the committee has tabu- 
lated 1,730 of the answers to the questionnaire, rep- 
resenting practically all the various maritime inter- 
ests mentioned above. A copy of this tabulation is 
attached to the committee’s report, and extra copies 
are to be found in Committee Room “E.” Copies 
of the questionnaire are on the table by the entry 
door, and it is suggested that it would be most 
interesting to the members of the conference to read 
this questionnaire and scrutinize the tabulations 
which have been prepared. 

In addition to filling out the questionnaries, in 
many cases letters have been received from those 
interested, giving their ideas in detail, and in some 
cases suggesting plans for establishing educational 
institutions and methods, some of which are most 
interesting and will be invaluable to those who have 
in charge the carrying out of any plan finally settled 
upen. 

The committee reports that from the findings of 
the questionnaire, there should be a national sys- 
tem for the training of officers. Naval Academy 
and Coast Guard academies as training schools for 
merchant marine officers are not favored. The 
strong consensus of opinion is that a national mer- 
chant marine academy shore station should be estab- 
lished devoted exclusively to training men of proper 
qualifications and supplemented by training ships. 
Whatever plan may be adopted, no man should be 
denied the opportunity to qualify himself for a license 
by means of service through the lower grades on 
deck and in the engine room. 

It is evident from the answers that a large 
majority believe that the question is one that should 
be handled by the Federal Government, but in 
answer to other questions, it was indicated that 
it would be advisable to retain the State school 
ships until such a system was in operation. It is 
clearly indicated that the adoption of any new sys- 
tem should not interfere to the prejudice of any 
man working his way through the ship. 


Medium for Training 


Strange as it may seem, sailing ships as training 
ships do not appear to meet with much favor, espe- 
cially from the licensed personnel afloat; the com- 
bination cargo and passenger ship is believed to be 
the proper modern medium for training. 

Machine shop, electric drive, Diesel engine, ship- 
yard, marine engineering and boiler manufacturing 
plant, electricity and refrigerator experience is 
deemed very desirable for the training of licensed 
engineers. 

As to educational qualifications to be required 
before entrance, it is Seely indicated that at least 
® grammar schoo] education should be required. 


As to instructors for such a sehapl, it was thought 
that the best men available should be procured, al- 
though previous training in the merchant marine 
would be deemed most advantageous. 


It was deemed to be highly desirable to raise the 
educational qualifications of the present licensed 
officers by giving further courses of instruction, but 
the matter of subjects and the means for carrying 
out such education should be further developed. 


In view of the foregoing, the committee believes 
that a satisfactory start has been made looking to- 
ward the solution of this most important problem, 
and therefore recommends that the United States 
Shipping Board, in cooperation with the Depart- 
ment of Commerce and the maritime interests, take 
such steps looking toward the establishment of a 
national mercantile marine educational system as 
may be practicable. 


The committee believes that the answers hereto- 
fore submitted to its questionnaire are sufficiently 
comprehensive to cover the situation, and that this 
committee should now be discharged at the pleasure 
of this conference. 


As chairman of this committee, I desire to ex- 
press my appreciation of the hearty cooperation of 
its membership in the duty with which it was 
charged, and I trust that I may be permitted to 
express my further appreciation to all persons to 
whom this questionnaire was sent for the thought 
and labor given by them in furthering thc work of 
the committee. The answers received clearly indi- 
cate an aroused public sentiment in this country in 
favor of.a merchant marine and an educated officer 
personnel, and that further effort:should be directed 
toward informing chambers of commerce and edu- 


cational institutions in general of the importance 
of this work. 


The report is signed by H. I. Cone, Chairman, 
George A. Marr, W. F. Yates with a reservation, 
not signed by Mr. Furuseth, signed by Robert C. 
Tuttle; L. R. Rutter, J. W. Peterson, H. B. Walker, 
B. B. Libby, J. H. Tomb with a reservation, J. P. 
Magill, and C. W. Sanders. 


CHAIRMAN O’CONNOR: You have heard the re- 


port of the committee. What is the.pleasure of the 
conference? 


(A motion was made that the report be adopted. 
The motion was seconded.) 

CHAIRMAN O’CONNOR: A motion has been 
regularly made and seconded that the report be 
adopted. Are there any remarks? 


MR. FURUSETH: I want to submit prior to that 
a supplementary report, so that you can have before 
you the supplementary report as well as the other 
report before you take a vote upon the subject. 

CHAIRMAN O’CONNOR: You don’t give Mr. 
Walker an opportunity to read Mr. Tomb’s report. 

MR. WALKER: I have read the report of the 
committee. Then I have a reservation by Mr. Tomb 
that he asked me to present. 

MR. FURUSETH: That is all right. I want to 
present this before a vote is taken. 


Supplementary Report 


CHAIRMAN O’CONNOR: You will be given an 
opportunity to present it. 
" MR. WALKER: I will read Mr. Tomb’s reserva- 
ion. 

Supplementary report by Captain J. H. Tomb. 

The question of the establishment of a National 
merchant marine academy or the development of 
State merchant marine academies along lines spon- 
sored by the Federal Government to carry out a 
national policy is a problem requiring further con- 
sideration. 

(Signature) J. H. TOMB. 


Note: The Department of Education of New York 
State claims that the education of young men for 
private ¢areer in commercial or business life is a 
State duty and that government institutions of learn- 
ing such as naval academy, military academy and 
coast guard academy, are for the purpose of training 
young men for specific duties in their career under 
Government employment throughout life. 

The State marine schools have not kept step with 
the progress in shipbuilding and marine engine con- 
struction, but have been marking time for the last 
thirty years. It is most essential that these acad- 
emies be conducted on a shore base where labora- 
tories may be erected containing models of all types 
of marine construction, electrical and steam machin- 
ery and radio aids to provide for the education of the 
cadets in the academy and also for the instruction of 
officers in the merchant marine who make New York 
their headquarters, to enable these officers to brush 
up in any branch of the marine profession they may 
desire. This post-graduate work is very necessary. 

New York State is prepared to proceed with this 
up-to-date merchant marine academy the instant 
water-front land of 25 to 50 acres, favorably located, 
becomes available for the purpose. This State pos- 
sesses no such property; but the Federal Government 
is in possession of such property and by turning it 
over to the State for use as a merchant marine 
academy, we would have this academy in full opera- 
tion in less than three months. 

The Department of Education is about to change 
the entrance requirements to the merchant marine 
to require all candidates for admission to be high 
school graduates, and to permit 25 per cent and 
possibly 50 per cent of all admissions to be from 
States outside of New York, thus permitting young 
men to enter from any other State providing, of 
course, the other States or the young man, himself, 
pays the $750.00 cost per annum for tuition and 
board, as it is not fair for the State of New York to 
assume this cost for residents of other States. 

Captain Tomb is unable to be present to sumbit 
this report as the Governing body of the New York 
Merchant Marine Academy is meeting today to con- 
sider and vote upon the increase in educational re- 
quirements for entrance and the opening of the 
couteny ‘to young men living outside of New York 

tate.’ 

MR. W. F. YATES: Before Mr. Walker retires, 
may I ask him to read page 5 of that report of the 
Committee on Training Personnel? It was not read 
and I would like to hear it. 

MR. WALKER: I didn’t notice that or I would 
have read it. It reads as follows: 

It is desired to state that your committee con- 
sisted of the following members: 

Mr. H. B. Walker, American Steamship Owners 
Assoeiation. 

Captain J. W. Peterson, Pacific American Steam- 
ship Owners Association. 


Mr. George A. Marr, Lake Carriers Association. 
B. B. Libby, Washington, D. C. 
-- W. F.-Yates, Marine Engineers Beneficial Associa- 


tion. , 

J. F. Milliken, Neptune Association. 

Andrew Furuseth, International Seamen’s Union. 

J. H. Tomb; New York State Merchant Marine 
Academy. 

Robert C. Tuttle, Atlantic Refining Company. 

J. P. Magill, New York Maritime Exchange. 

L. R. Rutter, Commander, U. S. N. R. 

C. W. Sanders, United States Shipping Board. 

The committee was polled with the following re- 
sult: 10—aye (without reservation); 2—aye (with 
reservation); 1—nay. 


Opinions in Writing 

_It was the consensus of the committee that all 
members be privileged to submit in writing their 
individual views on the questions involved. It is 
most essential that this important work be not_per- 
mitted to die but should be carried on in accordance 
with the reviews of all maritime interests in order 
to produce the desired results.” 


MR. YATES: I have, Mr, Chairman, a short sup- 
plementary report. It seems to me that it is the 
proper procedure to adopt our executive report and 
then have these reports read following that action, 
and included in the record. 


CHAIRMAN O’CONNOR: You may read your 
supplementary report now. 


MR.. YATES: I want to say a word in explanation 
of it. I am one of the two who signed the report 
with reservations. 


“Supplementing the report of the Committee on 
the Training of Merchant Marine Officers, we agree 
that the answers to the questionnaire indicates a 
belief on the part of many that there is a problem 
in connection with the training of officers for the 
merchant service. With this opinion we do not agree. 
On the contrary, we maintain that we have an ade- 
quate national system. 


1. There is not now and there never has been any 
actual shortage of competent licensed officers, either 
deck or engine. On the contrary, records show that 
there is an actual surplus far in excess of any pros- 
pective demand, 


2. There is no evidence that the present national 
system of developing and licensing deck and engineer 
officers is inadequate. If there is, a lengthened 
period of apprenticeship and a higher standard of 
educational qualifications may be established. 


3. Owners of the most modern ships so far built 
have found it unnecessary to go outside of their own 
— for commanding and/or engineering 
talent. 


4. If a higher type of sea-going personnel is re- 
quired, it can be accomplished by better working 
conditions and the selection of the most desirable 
men. 


5. Man for man, officers and men of our merchant 
marine will compare 100% with the sea-going na- 
tionals of any country. 


6. The selection of officer material and their train- 
ing at Government expense will tend to lower the 
standard of the unlicensed sea-going personnel, with 
no consequent advantage to the owners or general 
public. 


7. An attempt to set up a preferred class in the 
service of the merchant marine is decidedly un- 
American. 


8. The proponents of a change in our present 
national system ought to be able to show that it 
has broken down. This is impossible. 


9. It should be remembered that our Inspection 
Service is recruited entirely from the ranks of 
licensed officers. 

10. Every crisis has been successfully met by 
licensed officers and men of our merchant marine. 

11. Let us not forget that in the 800 to 1,000 or 
more ships in our foreign and coastwise service 
there are in daily training from 7,000 to 10,000 
boys and young men who in due course will qualify 
a licenses under our present national system and 
aws. 

12. The real problem concerning our sea-going 
personnel is to find employment under conditions 
sufficient to attract and keep young men at sea. 

13. The continuation of the present national sys- 
tem will leave to the owners the privilege of train- 
ing their officers and men and to the United States 
the duty to ascertain whether they have been prop- 
erly trained. 


WM. F. YATES, President, 
National Marine Engineers’ 
Beneficial Association.” 


That report is approved by the national organi- 
zation of Masters, Mates, and Pilots of America 
and by Fred C. Boyer, President, and John J. 
Scully, Secretary of the National Marine Engineers’ 
Beneficial Association, 

I would like to have that included in the record. 

CHAIRMAN O’CONNOR: That will be done. 

Mr. Furuseth, do you rise to make a supplemen- 
tary report or are you making a minority report? 

MR. ANDREW FURUSETH: I am making a 
supplementary report, as follows: “Supplementary 
Report on Training of Officers for the Merchant 
Marine.” 

Supplementing the report submitted we respect- 
fully call attention to our earlier criticism of the 
questionnaire which is so drawn that a seaman will 
at once think of the practical situation as we have 
it today, rounded out and completed by the exam- 
inations by the Inspection Service prior to the 
granting or withholding of a license to serve as 
an officer in the merchant service of the United 
States. When a seaman is asked, “Do you favor a 
national system?” he naturally thinks of the sys- 
tem that is in operation and of the examination 
which is distinctly national, and his answer in favor 
of a national system should be understood from that 
point of view. 


Contemplation of Law 


The national system as contemplated in the law, 
is a national system of indentured apprenticeship 
which, however, is not being used. In lieu thereof 
mostly all of the men in the deck department join 
the ship as boys, serve a certain time as boys, then 
another period of time as ordinary seamen, and 
after three years become able seamen and may 
then, so far as the time limit is concerned, sub- 
mit themselves for examination before the Board 
of Inspectors. A few serve a term on nautical 
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school-ships, and ‘supplement that with a certain 
term of service on aetual merchant. vessels. 

If there be a contention that our deck officers 
have not the training and the skill needed or exist- 
ing in other nations’ merchant marines, the remedy 
for that lies in an increase in the time, at least 
to the time demanded in England and Germany of 
four years service before the aspirant is permitted 


to submit himself for an examination, and further . 


to increase the requirements demanded by the ex- 
isting regulations promulgated by the Inspection 
Service, and adding thereto a preliminary exam- 
ination in practical seamanship. This would bring 
our system up to the English so far as deck officers 
are concerned. 


Dealing with the engineer—he may serve a cer. 
tain time in a machine shop.’ He may be a student 
or graduate of a school of technology, or he may 
be a graduate of a nautical school-ship, each of 
these preliminary provisions is followed in our ex- 
isting regulations by a period of time in actual 
service with the engines of a merchant vessel; or 
he may join a vessel as a fireman, serve four years 
as a fireman. or three years as a fireman and oiler 
combined. After having complied with either of 
these conditions. he may submit himself for exam- 
ination to our Inspection Service. If there should 
be. any. contention that our engineers are not suf- 
ficiently trained or have not the needed skill, the 
time of service at sea may be increased and the 
examination may be so tightened up, and the de- 
mands for certain other special knowledge might 
be added in such a way as to make our officers 
at least eaual, or more than equal to the require- 
ments or the skill to be found in any other nation’s 
regulations. If we are to develop officers for the 
merchant marine through school-ships and shore 
academies, it would far exceed the cost of the devel- 
opment of officers for the Navy and Coast Guard 
combined, and it would have this disadvantage that 
is felt and understood by all that such a system 
would tend to prevent the American boy from seek- 
in the sea in any other capacity except as an 
officer. 


The suggestion. herein made will leave to the 
shipowners the privilege of training their people 
and to the United States the duty to ascertain 
whether they have been properly trained, and the 
cost to the Nation would not increase beyond the 
possible cost of traveling examiners to see that the 
rules and regulations for the certification of offi- 
cers are, in fact, obeyed. On behalf of seamen 
preparing to become officers, 


Most respectfully submitted. 
ANDREW FURUSETH, 
President, International Seaman’s 
Union of America.” 


Attracting Boys to Sea 


I would like to add a few words to this verbally. 

My experience now of 60 years in seven nations’ 
vessels and 12 years of steady sailing and in the 
after-period of my time in constant contact with 
men who are going to sea or with boys who might 
go to sea has given me deep under my skin the 
conviction that if you want an American sea power, 
such as is contemplated by Congress in passing 
the Jones-White bill, or Act, if that is what the 
ship owners want, you must see to it that you get 
= American boy to sea and that he will stay 

ere. 


The American boy will not come to sea with a 
knowledge that there is somebody educated for offi- 
cers that at all times will have the advantage of 
him in obtaining the jobs. What. some people are 
trying here to introduce is a caste system in the 
manning of our ships prior to going there; that our 
officers come from one stratum and the men before 
the mast from another. 


The American boy, brought up in American 
schools and in the American home, will. never tol- 
erate any such arrangement; and he will not come 
to sea. And in the interest of the merchant. marine, 
in the interest of the Navy, and the national de- 
fense, I beg of you gentlemen to seriously consider 
these questions. The more you consider them, the 
more convinced you will be of the absolute neces- 
sity of getting the American boy, the kind of boy 
who has got a life of work ahead of him, who has 
the ability, the ambition, the physique, and the 
character out of which to make a seaman. You 
can get him, but you cannot get him by putting 
obstacles in his way for advancement. Thank you. 
(Applause.) 

MR. J. P. McGILL: Mr. Chairman, may I take 
exception to the statement just made, and also 
embodied in the article submitted by Captain Yates, 
that the training of officer personnel, as contem- 
plated in the matter we are discussing, would tend 
to create a caste system and be un-American. 

I do not think that there is anything in the 
movement that would tend to create a greater de- 
sire on the part of self-respecting Americans to 
zo to sea than the facility that we are discussing 
—academies or universities for training them. 

The objection that young Americans would not 
serve under college-educated officers in the mer- 
chant marine seems to me falls very flat in view 
of the fact that we have in the Navy a very rep- 
resentative body of young Americans who are doing 
just that and making a splendid job of it. 

MR. H. B. WALKER: Mr. Chairman, the com- 
mittee’s report contains a recommendation that the 
committee that has made that report be discharged 
and a new committee created; and I would move 
that we adopt the committee’s report and refer the 
reservations and supplementary reports, together 
with the original report, to the new committee for 
consideration. 

(The motion was seconded.) 

CHAIRMAN O’CONNOR: There is another 
gentleman who wants to talk on the matter. We 
will hear from Mr. Robert Huntington. 


Training of Officer Personnel 


MR. ROBERT HUNTINGTON: Mr. Chairman, 
I am not going all through this written matter that 
I have here. do not think it is necessary. 

_I do not have to tell you gentlemen here the neces- 
sity of certain things such as the necessity of carry- 
ing American products in American-flag ships for 
the prevnes of our own labors. We heard enough 
of that yesterday and we will probably hear more 
of it today. I am only going to deal with the ques- 
tionnaire and answer some of these questions or 
comment on some of these questions. 

Of course, the proposition is training stations on 
shore, the stations to be built on shore with wharves 


resembling a ship’s deck with masts, cargo booms, 
engines, pumps, boilers; electric and refrigerating 
machinery, and other necessary equipment, and dor- 
mitories to house a limited number at the station. 

Stations on shore would be expensive to build on 
account of high cost of suitable property and con- 
struction. Until a suitable place could be selected 
and a station built and equipped for instruction, 
the United States Shipping Board could transfer a 
sufficient number of their laid-up ships to the United 
States merchant marine training service to be used 
as training stations, such vessels to be fitted and 
equipped with boats, boat gear, and gear for hand- 
ling heavy freight. 

Now, gentlemen, let me comment on that—on the 
handling of heavy freight. We have got to have 
trained personnel in otr merchant marine service 
to handle heavy freight from the vessels into 
lighters, which is a very dangerous operation. Can 
anybody imagine taking a green man_ who never 
had any experience in rigging up a jumbo on a 
first-class freight ship, to lift sixty and seventy- 
five tons and load it into a lighter alongside, and 
do it safely? 

Here is where your safety engineers come in. 
How. many times can you go aboard.a vessel and 
see cargo being handled and look aloft and around, 
and you will see foul leads. Who is to blame for 
them? It is the officers of the vessel. They are 
supposed to be the safety engineers of the ship. 

These ships should be fitted with a catapult, and 
be so arranged that youths from any state who 
desire to follow the sea can receive training for deck 
or engine room; and necessary ship knowledge to 
qualify them as seamen, firemen, cadets, junior 
officers—and don’t forget the cooks. Gentlemen, 
when you want to strike a sailor’s soul, you have 
got to strike him in the stomach; and cooks are 
something that I have not heard anything about 
in any of this argument. You have got to train 
your cooks—and eventually officers in the deck and 
engine room, of the United States merchant marine 
and United States merchant marine naval reserve. 
The ships should be anchored in the harbor so that 
it would be a life-saving station for the port. 


Now, gentlemen, there is a point there that might 
not seem to many of you very important. But 
there is an important part there where this training 
ship in the port would be very beneficial to the port, 
as there are lots of boats and lots of lives in 
jeopardy because there is no such training station 
—even in the great port of New York, to give a 
training station afloat. 

The Secretary of Commerce could designate these 
ships or stations as the place where all who apply 
for examination for A. B. and lifeboat certificates 
could be given a practical test before they are 
allowed a certificate as even boatmen or able sea- 
men. 

Now, gentlemen, I want to state why I put that 
in here. Ever since the “Vestris” disaster, the 
steamship companies demand from every person 
aboard their vessels that they must hold a lifeboat 
certificate. 


Practical Instruction 


But the examinations which they pass do met 
prove that a man is qualified to handle a lifeboat. 
In the school that I represent we have a lifeboat 
about three feet long, all equipped; and_ lectures 
are given every day. The course -is divided into 
three lectures—one on equipment, one on construc- 
tion, and one on handling. 

After the boys have taken the three lectures— 
and the Coast Guard Service will not examine them 
unless they have had some sea service—they go 
down there and pass that examination like a parrot 
and get their lifeboat certificate without any test, 
or they can go to the Nevy Department. 

What is the sense of it? I take it out of my own 
hide to help the marine service along. I could just 
as lief sit down. But I go to the trouble of lectur- 
ing every day between one and two o’clock. 

The station ship should be anchored at a reason- 
able distance from the shore, and all communications 
between the shore and ship would be in running 
boats under oars and sails, with a steam or motor 
launch of sufficient power to tow all the boats of 
the ship and go to’the assistance of other boats in 
distress. 

Now, gentlemen, we must forget the old sailing- 
ship days, and if we are going to have personnel, 
we have got to have them trained in the pro- 
pelling power of the vessel and in mechanics. 
In the old sailing-ship days, where the skipper 
had to be rowed ashore in the ship’s boat, 
every ordinary or able seaman had to be able to 
handle a boat and pull an oar; and they had some 
long, hard pulls before the captain was landed. In 
these days they have motor-boats and oars are not 
necessary. But oars have become necessary in the 
case of a disaster at sea. Then we have got to have 
men on the oars to man our lifeboats in case of 
abandoning ship. 

A course of intensive training should be given at 
the station before a young men is allowed to go in 
either the deck or engine room force of the vessel. 

Now, gentlemen, let me come to that a minute; 
and I don’t want to take up too much of your time. 
But it is not right to send boys who have never been 
aboard of vessels before to sea as cadets. As you 
all know, steamers having these mail contracts carry 
a limited number of eadets in their crews. These 
boys go aboard the vessels without any sea training. 

A course of intensive training should be given at 
the station before a young man is allowed to go in 
either the deck or engine-room force on any of the 
ships. And no other training should be given until 
the young men have fully decided to follow the sea 
as a profession. It is not fair to the taxpayers to 
spend out money for nautical edueation until the 
boys have decided to follow the sea. 

Our State has spent money to educate that boy 
and graduate him from high school. Why should 
any station or why should the Government. spend 
more money to give him a further education until 
he is satisfied, or until the station or service is satis- 
fied that he is going to follow the sea as a pro- 
fession? 


Training Procedure 


The young men should make the station their 
headquarters; and when they have decided to follow 
the sea, take the prescribed course given at the 
station, and when they go on a ship, take a study 
course on them; and they should then live up to 
their studies and learn to be seamen and officers. 
When we want is this training system. First, begin 
with the boy and find out whether he is going to be 


a seaman or not. When he has decided to be a 
seaman; he will very likely come up to be an officer 
in the service: 

Aviation should not be neglected, as the large 
ocean mail ships will carry aeroplanes. It is neces- 
sary that the future officer have knowledge in the 
handling of planes on the deck of a ship. A cata- 
pult should be at the station for instruction pur- 
poses, so that officers of ships could learn to operate 
them, and correct. take-offs could be made; or, if 
necessary, one of the officers should be instructed 
in aviation to go on the plane as navigator in case 
of emergency, 

Steamship companies that have. mail contracts 
must apply to the station or ship for their cadets, 
ordinary seamen, ‘unior officers, wipers, mess boys, 
cooks—don’t forget the cooks; I think more of the 
cook than I do of the skipper—and cooperate with 
the station for their officers. 

Now, gentlemen, the rest of that is all a lot of 
poppycock and I won’t read it. I want to comment 
on the reason why I have answered some of these 
questions. 

Now, in answer to the first question, I would 
answer as to (b), Yes, for those who can pass the 
entrance examinations. 


Now, gentlemen, if your can take a young man 
selected—you don’t have to have him selected by 
congressmen. Are our congressmen bette: able to 
judge who is qualified to go to Annapolis than Mr. 
Baker or anyone else that is in this room? Not 
a bit. But if these young men can take that 
entrance examination and go to Annapolis, the Navy 
Department will have a fine class of young men to 
select their officers from. 

Question Number 2 is, “If a national system is 
established, do you favor a State system in addi- 
tion?” My answer is no. 

Now, gentlemen, that may seem hard on some; 
that I condemn the State in the school-ship system. 
I am not criticising them. They have done good 
work and are doing good work as far as they can. 

But before we go any further, gentlemen, in this 
argument for nautical education, we have got to 
revise the navigation laws of the United States, 
which state that there are only specified States that 
can have a schoolship. ‘ 

This year, gentlemen, there are going to be one 
hundred thousand dollars spent by the Government 
for nautical training. Not by the States. If the 
States should have schoolships, there would be $275,- 
000 spent by this Government for nautical education. 
And all the rules and all the laws that we can make 
here cannot overcome that money being taken out 
of the Treasury for nautical education. That is why 
I am opposed to schoolships, 


Limitation by States 


Another point why I am opposed to the present 
system is that it only gives boys from specified 
States that opportunity, leaving all the other great 
States without the privilege of a nautical educa- 
tion. The boys from other States, although the 
States have got to pay their proportional part of 
the education cost for the specified States—those 
boys are deprived of a nautical education. 

And do you gentlemen think for one moment that 
you can discriminate against the boys of Ohio or 
of any other State and give the boys of Massachu- 
setts or New York the privilege of being an officer, 
when those youths have got to go down as mess 
boys. or cabin assistants or ordinary seaman? Is 
that right? You cannot build up a merchant ma- 
rine and get the Western world interested in it in 
that way. : 

Now, gentlemen, I am going to make this short. 

The next question is, “Do you favor the present 
State nautical schoolship system?” I answered 
that, “No.” . 

“Should the training of officers be left to the 
private steamship companies?” 

I answered that, “Yes. Absolutely.” Under the 
cadet system, gentlemen, with the training station 
which you have right in the port of New York to- 
day, right in the school that I represent, we take 
boys in from any State, boys from 15 to 21; and 
they join what we call the United States Merchant 
Marine Cadets. 

These boys are instructed in seamanship, naviga- 
tion, marine engineering; and we try to get them 
out as cadets on ships with what little training we 
can give them in the school on shore. 

We have the cooperation of the steamship com- 
panies. Sometimes we send them good boys. Some- 
times we send them Jad boys. But we cannot dis- 
criminate against American-born boys. We have 
got to send them along. No boy gets a letter from 
me to a steamship company unless he is qualified 
to pass his examination as a boatman or as an able 
seaman, so stated and instructed in first aid. 

So, with the cooperation of the steamship com- 
panies, and through that cadet system on mail ships, 
which mail ships become training ships for the 
United States Merchant Marine. If we are going 
to have training ships, we want to have cargo 
ships. 

Guestion: “Should men being trained for deck 
officers be encouraged to serve some time on a sail- 
ing ship?” 

No. Gentlemen, the sailing ship is gone. I have 
helped to build them and equip them. I would 
never put my foot aboard a steamship. But, gen- 
tlemen, they are gone forever. 

“Should men trained for marine engineers be 
encouraged to serve time in a machine shop?” I 
am going to skip on over that. 

There is one more point that I want to bring out. 
You have read the questionnaire. Of course, a ship 
knowledge should be required. 

Now, gentlemen, here is something that has been 
started through the American Bureau of Shipping 
and merchant marine school. Of course, a study of 
ship knowledge recommended by the American Bu- 
reau of Shipping, given by the experts from the 
American Bureau of Shipping, lecturing in the 
school. 

Another question is, “Where should such lectures 
be given?” At the merchant marine school, Sea- 
men’s Church Institute, 25 South Street, if no other 
public place can be given. 


Increased Attendance 


Now, gentlemen, last year when this same course 
was given by the experts from the American Bu- 
reau of Shipping, we only had an average attend- 
anee of about thirty all through. This year our 
lecture course has run as high as seventy. Last 
year, for the month of December the number of 
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average attendance was 70 at every lecture given. 
And it-is running now—the last two lectures have 
been running up to 60 or 70. I don’t know what 
the average will be for the month. 

New, gentlemen, I am yot going to take up any 
more of your time. But I heard somebody talking 
about apprenticeships. There is provision made by 
law for apprentices to be carried on American ships. 
The boy is assigned to some master of the ship, 
whose duty it is to instruct him and care for: him 
more than a father would, according to the law. 
That boy, when he is 18 years old, is automatically 
released from his indenture. 

When you come to bring American boys, free- 
born American boys, down to serve four years on 
an indenture, you won't get one boy in 500,000 who 
will put his name down or whose father will put 
his name down, who will sign his boy who is 14 
or 15 years old, by an indenture to serve and to be 
in servitude under any master that there is in the 
United States today. 

Gentlemen, I thank you. (Applause.) 

CHAIRMAN O’CONNOR: Mr. Walker made a 
motion that the report of the committee be adopted. 
That carries with it the discharge of the committee 
and that a new committee be later appointed, and 
that the report and the supplemental agreements 
be referred to the new committee. You have heard 
the motion. Are you ready for the question? 

(The motion was put to a vote and carried 
unanimously except that Mr. Furuseth voted “No.”) 

New York, N. Y., Jan. 22, 1931. 
Commissioner I. H. Cone, 
Merchants Marine Conference, 
United States Chamber of Commerce Bldg., 
Washington, D. C. 

Suggest conference with War, Navy and Com- 
merce Departments and appointment of a board 
consisting of a representative from Shipping Board 
and from each department named above to investi- 
gate possibilities of transfer of sufficient Federal 
property in vicinity New York City to the State of 
New York for use as a shere base of New York 
State Merchant Marine Academy. 

J. H. TOMB. 


CHAIRMAN O’CONNOR: We have the pleasure 
now of listening to one of the fathers of the Jones- 
White Act, who is going to speak on the legisla- 
tive needs of the American Merchant Marine. That 
is what we want him to speak on. I don’t know 
whether he is going to speak on it or not. Mr. Wal- 
lace H. White, Senator-elect from Maine, and Chair- 
man of the Merchant Marine and Fisheries Commit- 
tee of the House of Representatives. 


Address by Mr. White 


Legislative Needs of The American 
Merchant Marine 


MR. WHITE: Mr. Chairman and Members of the 
Conference: I thank you for your gracious greeting. 
I am delighted to be here and meet with you. But I 
wish I might be spared the cross of a talk. I re- 
call that it was said once of a great Englishman— 
and, by the way, he was an Irishman and not an 
Englishman—it was said of him that he was never 
reluctant to begin to talk and was never hasty in 
leaving off. 

I understand that I am supposed to talk about 
legislative needs; I fear that if I begin on this 
subject, I may open myself to the charge made 
against this English statesman, 

I picked up on my desk this morning—and this is 
about the only preparation that I have made for this 
talk—I picked up on my desk this morning the rec- 
ommendations of the United States Shipping Board, 
contained in its annual report. It is a catalog of the 
things that ought to be done for American shipping 
and for American commerce. They are all desirable. 
Some of them seem to be absolutely essential and 
should have the united, the aggressive and the mili- 
tant support of those who are interested in the 
American Merchant Marine. 

First of all, we ought to make known to all the 
world that we in this country of ours are in earnest 
in behalf of the American shipper and American 
trade. I think we ought to let all the nations of the 
world and all the peoples of the world know that we 
resent discriminations against American ships by 
whomsoever they may be practiced. 

One of the first things that we should do, as a 
legislative body and as a people, is to move against 
tariff discriminations and tariff regulations that are 
discriminatory, whether by Australia, whether by 
Canada, or by any other nation. (Applause.) 

We should demand for American ships and the 
American shipper equality of treatment by other 
nations, that same equality which we ourselves ac- 
cerd to all. 

And then in that same connection and as a part 
of that same attitude we should direct to the at- 
tention of all nations and to one in particular that 
we demand commercial comity upon the seas, and 
that we resent those practices which are akin to 
commercial piracy. 


The Caribbean Trade 


We should take steps to protect for America this 
great Caribbean trade of ours. We should make 
known to nations that their entry into that trade, 
which is indirect to them, is regarded as unfriendly 
and unfair competition and that we propose to care 
for the American ships there. 


One of the first obligations resting on the Con- 
gress of the United States to meet this situation is 
to enlarge the definition contained in the 1916 Act 
and in the 1920 Act, of a fighting ship so that it 
should apply to some of these vessels that are being 
projected into this nearby trade, skimming off the 
cream, and escaping by their departure from that 
trade, the burden of the lean years and the obliga- 
tion to carry on throughout the year. 

That is one of the first pieces of legislation that 
I would like to see enacted, so that all may appre- 
ciate that we mean business. “We are out for our 
fair share of the trade of the world, and we are 
going to protect the American ship and the Ameri- 
can shipper. And the sooner that is made clear, the 
sooner American rights will be secure and the sooner 
will the nations of the world give to us the respect 
which is our due. 

Next, I would like to see section 409 of the Mer- 
chant Marine Act of 1928 amended so that adequate 
provision may be made for ships of the higher 


speeds. That legislation authorized mail pay for 
ships up to 24-knots speed only.. The nations of the 
world today are turning, particularly in the North 
Atlantic trade, to the ship of 26, 28, and 30 knots. We 
have made in our law no adequate provision for the 
building or for the maintenance of the ship of that 
higher speed. In this day, speed and service are 
almost synonymous. 

If we are going far in the North Atlantic, if we 
are to reach from our ports to the ports of other 
parts of the world, whether on the Atlantic or in the 
great South or East, if we are to have ships of the 
superliner type comparable to the “Europa” and 
“Bremen” and other ships now projected, we must 
amend that provision of existing law; and this should 
be an early care of the American Congress. It 
should be one of the first interests of those in- 
terested in American shipping. 

And then—and I am not going to tell you how we 
could do it or how we should do it, because my own 
ideas are not thoroughly clarified on that—we ought 
to legislate definitely and affirmatively for the typi- 
cal cargo type of ship. 

The cargo ship is without adequate aid under any 
provision of existing law. We must take care of 
that cargo ship of ours, which in the years to come 


is to give us our expanded trade and our place in the - 


commercial world. We must amend present law and 
more specifically and definitely and generously care 
for this cargo ship. 

Then there is another thing that I would like to 
see done. I would like to see this done almost over- 
night. If I could do it, I would amend the Panama 
Canal Act or I would amend section 27 of the 1920 
Act so as to prevent those of great means here in 
America from going to foreign nations, foreign 
yards, and building their pleasure yachts there. 

If these men can spend $250,000, or half a million 
dollars, or a million dellars in building a yacht, and 
can then maintain it, we will say, at $200,000 a year, 
those men can meet and pay the cost differential op- 
erating against the American yard. And I would 
no more permit one of those foreign-built yachts to 
ply its way from Bar Harbor to Newport, from New 
York to Miami, than I would permit a foreign-built 
cargo ship to enter into and compete in the coastwise 
trade of the United States. (Applause.) These 
yachts should be built in America if they are to fly 
our flag and sail along our coast. 

Those are some of the things that I would im- 
mediately have the Congress of the United States 
do were it within my authority to dictate the course 
of the Congress. 


Purport of Suggestions 


These suggestions that I am making should not 
carry to you the thought that we who are interested 
in the American ship are discouraged. They take 
to you no such message. My suggestions and the 
suggestions of the United States Shipping Board 
are only evidence of our courage, of our faith in the 
future, of our determination to go on. 


My friends, we have accomplished great things for 
the American ship and American trade. The achieve- 
ments of the last few years are magnificent, almost 
witHout parallel in shipping history. 

At the present time we are embarked on a ship- 
building program that involves the construction of 
something like 750,000 tons of new shipping, an ex- 
penditure of $270,000,000 or more in American ship- 
yards, and the employment of more than 35,000 men 
for more than three years of time. That is what this 
shipping program has done and is doing in the in- 
dustrial life ef America. You men directly inter- 
ested in shipping may point with justifiable pride to 
this great undertaking, these accomplishments, 
hardly matched, if matched at all, in any other in- 
dustrial line in this Nation during the same period 
of time. 

In the time since we have had ships of our own 
we have seen a tremendous expansion of eur trade. 
Some part—a large part of it in my judgment—may 
be credited to the going and the coming to and from 
the markets of the world of the American ship. 
I have said over and over again that a foreign ship 
is never a salesman for American goods. But 
wherever this ship of ours, bearing our flag, goes, 
there comes a growth in American trade; and you 
can illustrate this over and over again. In 1914 
in South America we had but five American-flag 
ships; and the total of the trade of this country with 
South America was $347,000,000. Now there go from 
our ports to the great continent to the south of us, 
and there come back from those ports to our own 
shores, 89 American-flag ships; and the trade of 
$347,000,000 became by 1927 $1,000,000,000 a year. 

In 1914 we had one American ship going to that 
great continent of Africa; and our trade was about 
$47,000,000. In 1927 there were 15 American ships 
regularly in that trade; and that $47,000,000 had 
grown to $200,500,000 annually. 


Operations in Other Years 


To those great ports in the Pacific and in the Far 
East that beckon the business and the genius of 
America, in 1914 we saw a single line of American 
ships and our trade was $380,000,000. In 1927 we had 
seven regular lines and 82 ships plying regularly be- 
tween our coast and the Orient; and that $380,000,- 
000 had expanded into $1,800,000,000. 

And that is what the American ship means to the 
life of America. Again: Between 1922 and 1929 our 
foreign trade increased by more than $2,696,000,000. 
Who is there in the face of these figures dares to 
deny that the American ship has been the single 
greatest factor in this wonderful result? 

Back in 1914 we carried about 10 per cent of all 
our overseas commerce in American ships; and prob- 
ably not more than $60,000,000 of the total trade 
charges levied upon our American business life 
went to Americans, All the rest went to foreign in- 
terests. Now we are carrying, not 10 per cent, but 
roughly, shall I say, 35 per cent, 35 per cent of the 
total freight bill and passenger tolls of $1,000,000,000 
a year. "And Americans are receiving not $60,000,- 
000, but they receive all of $350,000,000. 

And what we have paid, Mr. Chairman, for this 
building expansion, the saving of our shipyards, our 
increased participation in these carrying charges, 
and our ships’ contribution to our trade growth, is 
negligible. With a few millions of dollars annual 
expenditure we have breathed life once again into 
the American shipyard and into the American ship- 
operating company. ‘Trade is growing. Our com- 
mercial independence has been won and our na- 
tional security has been more definitely assured. 
The benefits to America are beyond calculation. 

I have spoken about legislation. But there are 


some things more important than legislation, and 


one is the loyalty of the American people to his ship, 
to his flag, to his country. 

Mr. Chairman, if the men or the women here 
would go out and preach this doctrine of the Ameri- 
can ship, preach it in our great Mississippi Valley, 
in the Far West, to the north and to the south, and 

\if we could arouse in our people this love of and 

this loyalty to the American ship which fill you here 
before me, then our problem would be solved. We 
would carry on our ships a volume of traffic and a 
number of passengers that would put every great 
— in America upon a permanent and a profitable 
asis. 

And so I appeal to you to spread this gospel of 
loyalty to the American ship, the finest ship in all 
the world. If you will study the figures, you will 
find that in this last year the annual losses on 
American ships were only about one-half of 1 per 
cent. The average losses as shown by Lloyd’s of the 
other ships of the world were three-quarters of 1 
per cent. The standards of America with respect to 
ship construction are above the standards of the rest 
of the world. In time of storm and danger, the ship 
itself is the greatest factor making for safety. The 
requirements of American law and of American regu- 
lation as to the structure of our ships are above and 
beyond all others. And so it is that with respect to 
life-saving appliances, fire-extinguishing apparatus, 
navigational aids, the character and qualifications 
of officers and crew—all those things that make for 
safety upon the sea—this America of ours is leading 
the way. 


Source of Satisfaction 


When you look back over the years, you can take 
pride and infinite satisfaction in the fact that the 
great marine disasters that have touched the heart 
and shocked the conscience of the world have not 
occurred to American ships. 


My friends, we have here everything to be proud 
of. We have a great future to look forward to. 
All we need is interest and loyalty from all the 
American people. Give us these and the day will 
soon be here when this ship of ours and this flag 
of ours will be known in all the ports of the world, 
and the beneficent purposes of his country of ours 
and the glory of our institutions will be carried to 
all the peoples of the earth. (Applause.) 


MR. FRANK C. MUNSON: Mr. Chairman, I 
would like to move at this time that we find occasion 
to vote our appreciation for what Mr. White has done 
for this great country of ours in the merchant 
marine movement, in working on the merchant ma- 
rine problem. This modest, quiet man, recognized by 
the House as a great leader, has now been recog- 
nized: by his State and legislature. And I think 
that here today, ladies and gentlemen, we should vote 
our appreciation of the wonderful, unselfish, patri- 
otic work that he has done. I move it, Mr. Chair- 
man. 


MR. H. G. SMITH: I very heartily second that 
motion. 

(The motion was put to a vote and carried amid 
applause.) 


CHAIRMAN O’CONNOR: I hope that a great 
many of the steamship men here who are exporters 
or importers whe have heard Mr. White’s voice will 
pay attention to what he said. He has pointed out 
to you how the Shipping Board has put certain 
recommendations before Congress. It is up to yeu 
shipping men to. get busy. Wallace White cannot 
do it all alone. Wesley Jones cannot do it all alone. 
The Shipping Board cannot de it all alone. We 
have got to help to get the things that he calls 
attention to, that the Shipping Board has requested 
for American shipping. 

I want to thank you again, Mr. White, for com- 
ing down here. You were not going to talk about 
legislative needs when you came in the door, but 
I am glad to see that you changed your mind about 
i. 

The next item on our program is a paper pre- 
pared by a representative of a traffic organization. 
Mr. H. J. Wagner, a member of the executive com- 
mittee of the National Industrial Traffic League, 
was to speak at this time. Mr. Wagner cannot get 
here, and he has asked that the paper be read for 
him. The secretary will read the paper that was 
to have been read by Mr. Wagner. 

: be. Secretary read Mr. Wagner’s paper, as fol- 
ows: 


Address by Mr. Wagner 


MR. H. J. WAGNER: While I have gladly ac- 
cepted th® invitation so kindly extended by your 
Chairman to speak here today as a member of the 
Executive Committee of the National Industrial 
Traffic League, you will understand, of course, that 
the views I am about to express are purely per- 
sonal—in nowise do they purport to represent the 
views of the League’s membership, in whole or in 
part. 

Any business founded upon sentiment is like a 
house built upon the sand. During the stress of 
war nationals are brim full of patriotism and most 
of them have a hang-over for some time thereafter, 
but sooner or later the hearts are submerged and 
thereafter until the next war, men pretty generally 
pursue their own selfish courses without much re- 
gard to things national. Laboring under this belief, 
I seriously doubt how long an American Merchant 
Marine could last if its principal appeal for sup- 
port rested upon the patriotic motives of shippers 
and receivers of freight. I am not unmindful of the 
fact that through heart appeals and otherwise much 
has been accomplished since the war in the up- 
building of our merchant marine, but its future con- 
tinuance and improvement will depend more and 
more upon the service rendered and the traffic pol- 
icies pursued. 

Whatever may be said of other lines of endeavor, 
it is certain that in few, if any, respects do we en- 
joy advantages in steamship operations over our 
foreign competitors. In order successfully to com- 
pete with them we must, I believe, consolidate our 
lines and our endeavors because, as it seems to 
me, it is futile, if not idle, to think that several 
small American lines, owned and operated by as 
many separate companies, can successfully compete 
with one strong foreign line operating in the same 
trade, The aggregate overhead is too great, and 
too little concerted effort is put forth. In this re- 
spect steamship operations differ from railroad op- 
erations. Several connecting short lines have little 
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, chance as against.one strong trunk line operating in 
the same territory. \ : 

“Local support for the allocatien of ships and the 
awarding of mail contracts to home-operated com- 

(‘panies is generally accorded responsible applicants, 
-put the influence: of this support, once the line is 
secured, is .of doubtful: value since oteepecn tele 
little traffic is controlled at the ports. oreover & 
small operator, like a short line of railroad, per- 
force confines his traffic’ solicitation. to a limited 
territory., because of the prohibitive costs incident 
to the intensive solicitation of traffic througout the 
producing’ and consuming territory tributary to the 
port or ports served. 

This brings me'to the subject upon which I have 
been asked to speak, “How Can We Increase Pat- 
ronage for American Lines?” My answer is, first, 
completely divorce the allocation of ships and the 
awarding of mail contracts ‘rom polities where “kiss- 
ing goes by favor,” and then put the thousands of 
solicitors employed by the railroads in this country 
and abroad to work for American bottoms. 


Would Allocate Ships 


You ask how this can be accomplished? My 
answer to this is, by allocating the ships to our rail- 
roads and encouraging them through adequate gov- 
ernmental aid to engage in ocean transportation on 
a grand scale. The railroads of this country natur- 
ally divide into three groups—the eastern, serving 
the north Atlantic ports from Portland, Maine, to 
Norfolk, Va.; the southern-southwestern, serving 
the south Atlantic and Gulf ports, from Norfolk, 
Va., to Galveston, Tex.; and the western, the Pacific 
Coast ports. Three corporations, similar to the Rail- 
way Express Agency, Incorporated, could be formed, 
the stock to be owned by the respective railroads in 
each group. So owned, though separately operated, 
does anyone doubt the ability of such corporations, 
with the backing of more than $20,000,000,000 and 
the solicitation of thousands of railroad commercial 
agents, to say nothing of the influence of thousands 
of railroad officials and the many thousands of rail- 
road stockholders and bondholders, to procure their 
fair share of our foreign trade? 


The great rail systems of this country labor in and 
out of season to attract fdreign trade through the 
ports which their rails reach, in order, first, to secure 
their line hauls and, secondly, to develop their ports. 
Those of you who participated in the proceeding 
before the Interstate Commerce Commission, known 
as “Export and Import Rates” Fourth Section Ap- 
plication 2040, et al., recently decided, are acquainted 
with the limits to which the railroads serving the 
south Atlantic and Gulf ports went to justify Roce 
rail rates between those ports and central freight 
association territory than through the much lower 
rated territory to and from the north Atlantie ports. 
While this fight was made primarily for the rail- 
roads themselves, it reacted in favor of the steam- 
ship lines, both foreign and American owned, serv- 
ing the south Atlantic and Gulf ports. I refer to 
this merely ‘as indicating how effective the railroads 
can be where they have a selfish interest to serve, 
as they would have if they controlled the American 
steamships with which they connect. 

There is nothing novel, I submit, in this proposal. 
We have numerous examples of joint ownership or 
control of rail and water lines, of which the out- 
standing one, perhaps, is the Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way Company and the Canadian Pacific Steamships, 
Limjted, traversing the North American continent 
and the Atlantic and Pacific oceans. Among others 
that might be mentioned are the Southern Pacific 
lines, operating between the Pacific Coast and the 
Gulf of Mexico, and between the Gulf and the North 
Atlantic; three of the great southern rail systems 
extend their lines over the waters of Chesapeake 
Bay from Norfolk to Baltimore, Maryland; the Illi- 
nois Central and Central of Georgia railroads serve 
New York and New England through the Ocean 
Steamship Company which they own, and so on. 

It is common knowledge that steamship lines can- 
not live on port-to-port traffic; their principal ton- 
nages come from and go to interior points, many 
far removed from the seaboard. The bulk of this 
traffic is solicited solely by the railroads and for 
their longest and-most profitable hauls. I leave to 
your imagination the influence of these solictors 
upon the routing beyond the ports if American 
bottoms were railroad owned and operated. Un- 
questionably, it would be as potent as in the case of 
preferred rail connections with which our shippers 
and railroad friends are quite familiar.” (Applause.) 

CHAIRMAN O’CONNOR: There being no objec- 
tion, that paper will be made a part of the record. 

We will next hear from the exporters and im- 
porters. Mr. W.J.L. Banham, Vice President of the 
Otis Elevator Company, will speak as a representa- 
tive of this group. 


Address by Mr. Banham 


~Methods of Increasing Patronage 
For American Lines 


MR. W. J. L. BANHAM: Mr: Chairman and ladies 
and gentlemen: I trust that this profound silence on 
your part does not indicate that I am about to bore 
you for the next 15 or 20 minutes. I hope, rather, 
that you are ina state of hopeful expectation. There 
are.some things that I might say, which, while 
you might. not agree with them, might show you 
that there are certain things that will have to be 
done before we reach the real solution of the prob- 
lem: that we are now discussing. 

Every industry has or should have an outstand- 
ing problem. Some of the industries, and partic- 
ularly the one that we are dealing with today, seems 
to be full of. outstanding problems. -And there does 
not seem to be anyone that sticks out apparently 
more than the rest. 

In my own business we have recognized that our 
outstanding problem is safety and speed, I asked 
a. department-store owner some few weeks ago what 
his outstanding problem was. Strange as it may 
seem—and his answer was most surprising—he said 
that. his chief. problem was the transportation of 
people and things. Now,-: putting those .two prob- 
lems together, I think they fairly represent the 
shipping problem... 

Many of our citizens have a weird idea about the 
American Merchant Marine. There are quite a 
number of them who’ firmly. believe today that every 
ship that.carries the American flag.is owned and op- 


erated bythe Government. . Now, ‘there is.a reason 


‘wonderful things. 


- for that, because the skilful propaganda. of the for-' 


eign lines has sunk that very deeply into their minds, 
and it will take about the same kind of propaganda, 
plus a little dynamite, to take it out and give them 
the facts of the case. 


One of the things that we might do with respect 
to_our ships is to advertise. We are the greatest 
advertising nation in the world. And yet I do not 
believe that we have advertised sufficiently the kind 
of ships that we have and w we can do. The 
foreign governments are doing that. all the time, 
and we are doing it a little of the time. 


Value of Continuity 


Now, advertising to be successful. must be con- 
tinuous. Mary Garden said once, “I don’t care what 
they say about me, as long as they keep on saying 
it.” That is what we have got to do with. our 
American ships. Let us keep on saying that they 
are the best ships in the world. 


Outside of advertising, I think we should study 
methods. I would like to find out if any of you 
gentlemen know or have been able to find out just 
why it is that a Britisher always travels on his 
own ships and ships his goods on British ships. 
I would like to inquire if anyone knows just what 
method was adopted to bring that particular gentle- 
man in that frame of mind and to keep him there. 
Some of you_shipping men might wish to find that 
out. and when you find it out, let us use the same 
methods to convince the American shipper. We can 
improve on them if it is necessary. 


I svoke about the Government. What are they 
doing? Let me inject a little story here. This was 
brought back by one of mv foreign representatives. 
It may not have been told me as it was told to 
him, but I will tell it to you as he told it to me. 

There was an American at Rome standing on the 
sidewalk, leaning up against a public building. He 
looked to be in some kind of a quandary; didn’t 
seem to know where he was going or why. He was 
just there. 


One of these bright Italians came along, who are 
always willing to give some very good advice for 
a small consideration. 

He said, “You are an American?” 

He said, “Yes, I am.” 

“Well. now, now that you are in Rome, I would 
like to be of service to you.” 

The American said, “Very good.” 

He said. “If you want to meet the best people 
in Italy. the only way vou can meet them is through 
me. I know them all.” He said. “If you want to 
meet the King, I can arrange it. If you want to see 
Mussolini, I can arrange it. If you want to go 
through our public buildings, I can arrange it.” 

The American kept on saving, “No. no, no.” 

He said, “Would you like to meet the ladies?” 

He said, “No.” 


“Well,” he said. “my God, man, who are you going 
to see or meet-while you are in Rome?” 

“Well,” he said, “I will tell you. I would like to 
meet one man.” 

He said. “Who is that gentleman?” 

He said, “That is the American consul.” 

. “Oh,” said the Italian, “that is difficult, but not 
imvossible.” (Laughter.) 

Something is being said about our trade in the 
Caribbean. I just returned two days azo. Of course. 
I crossed on a foreign ship because I couldn’t find 
an Americen ship. We did pass an American ship, 
however, off the coast of Florida on the way back; 
and that was the ship that I would have had to take 
if I wanted to travel on an American: ship and go 
to the ports that I was interested in. 

Those tourist trips are, in my mind, one of. the 
best ways that you can sell the American idea of 
sea travel. To go to Europe to the average person 
—I am now speaking of the white-collar class—is 
just once in a lifetime. It takes a lot of time. It 
takes a lot of money, and we have got to make a 
lot of arrangements. But you can make a tourist 
trip in the West Indies for a nominal cost and with- 
out any great responsibility. You can use the ship 


as a hotel and come back on the same ship that you 
started on. 


Americans as Spenders 


Americans are great spenders on these trips. I 
never saw any evidénce of economy on the particu- 
lar trip that I have just taken. Everybody seemed 
to be loaded with money. I never saw so much 
spent on any New Year’s Eve, and I have attended 
many very expensive New Year parties since pro- 
hibition. But the most expensive New Year’s party 
that I ever attended was in the casino at Havana 
last New Year’s. I never saw such bunches and 
bundles of money passed over by Americans as they 
did on that particular New Year’s Eve. 

Now, gentlemen, that is the kind of money that 
is in these trips; and I would suggest that as soon 
as possible the American ships go more into those 
trips. Some of them touch some ports. But I mean 
to make these tourist trips. 

There were eleven foreign ships. in Havana on 
New Year’s Eve, and: they all arrived on the day 
before New Year. I never saw so many foreign 
ships in my life. There were over five thousand 
American tourists in the city of Havana on New 
Year’s Eve, all spending money like drunken sailors. 

Every once in a while the Government does some 
I am not criticising the Govern- 
ment, because, after all, we have got a pretty good 
government. But once in a while it does some lit- 
tle thing to upset the whole thing, and there seems 
to be no reason for it at all. 

One of the great traits in visitors to Havana is 
purchasing perfumes by American visitors. Just 
why they can get them cheaper down there than 
they buy them in New York I am not discussing. 
But the fact remains that for a number of years 
Americans have been buying this perfume in Ha- 
vana and bringing it up into. New York. 

Now, like a flash out of the sky there was a big 
reference in the newspapers that Americans would 
only be allowed to bring back one bottle of perfume. 
No one knew just what that meant, and so they 
purchased as liberally as ever. 

When the boat returned to New York shortly 
after the first.of the year, the customs inspector 
ao Banham, have you got any perfume with 
you 

I said, “No, I have not.” It was: so important, 


this ) pene usiness, that he forgot to ask me if 
I had any liquor with me. 
He oad “You are going to be easy.” 
I said, “Why am I going to be easy?” 


He said, “This perfume business causes most of . 


“ our trouble.” d 


I didn’t know what to say, so I just let it go at 
that. 


In the examination of the passengers’ baggage, ‘- 


they took all of these perfumes with the exception 
of one ‘bottle. 
to:keep the smallest bottle. 

They were very modest about that. They took 
all the. rest and just got a hammer and a crowbar 
and busted up the whole thing. 
several hundred thousand dollars worth of per- 
fume. I saw a heap of bottles down there—well, I 
didn’t know there were so many perfume bottles in 
the world; and West Street smelled sweeter than 
it has ever smelled before. 

Now, the Government could have just as well con- 
fiseated all that perfume if they wanted to do so, 
They could have placed an additional tax on it if 
they. wanted to do so. But, no; they had to destroy 


it. They could have sold that perfume and used . 


the proceeds to relieve the unemployment situation 
that we have been talking about. 
of the kind. 


Change in the Rule 


Now, sixteen days later the same Department de- 
cided that the rule should be changed, and they 
have changed it. Now you can bring in the per- 
fume by some means and they break it up on 
the dock and you can take it home with you. 

I ask you in the name of common sense, is there 
any reason why that subsequent arrangement could 
not have been made in the first place? No. 


That is one of the things that upsets Americans, 
because, after all, in a case of that kind they al- 
ways blame the Government. The Government 
might be a little more diplomatic sometimes in try- 
ing to keep their own people in the proper frame 
of mind. 

One of the things that the Government might do, 
which I think wouldehelp the American Merchant 
Marine service a good deal, is to look into and see 
if there is not any way that we could eliminate some 
of these taxes which I put under the general head- 
ing of nuisance taxes, such as the passport fee, the 
visa fees, sailing taxes, and head taxes. Wouldn’t 
it be a wonderful thing@f we could take all of these 
taxes and then say to the American ship operators 
that anyone traveling on your ships will not be re- 
quired to pay these taxes? It would be wonderful. 
It would be difficult but not impossibie. 


I see no reason why we should not favor our own 
ships once in a while. This country can get along 
without the visa and the passport fees. The coun- 
try is still getting along in spite of the fact that 
they cut their passport fee in half. I see no signs 
of poverty on that account. 

What does Great Britain do? I am_ speaking 
quite frankly to you. Great Britain this year is 
holding two British fairs. They have representa- 
tives all over this country combing it from end to 
end to get Americans to go to London and Birming- 
ham to visit those fairs. 

What for? To buy British goods and to ship 
them as far as possible on British ships. 

The British Government handed out a very skil- 
ful piece of propaganda a few days ago when they 
said, and have said repeatedly, knowing how we 
feel about these passport and visa fees—I speak 
now of the business; we are very much upset about 
that. Something has got to be done, because, if 
it is not done, something is going to break some of 
these days. The British Government said, “If you 
will visit our fair, we will waive any right that we 
have with respect to making a visa charge.” 

Now, it is only ten dollars; but that has caused 
a ripple of advertising to go all over the country— 
that if you go to the fair, go to England, you 
should travel on a British ship because then they 
don’t charge you any visa. 

Two young men just left England. I made a 
very careful investigation as to their state of 
health, and.I find that it is all that can be expected. 
They -are traveling to Central and South America. 
Within the next two or three_months those two 
young men will be greeted by millions of people. 
There will be thousands of parades, hundreds of 
banquets, and millions of receptions, I - suppose. 
There will be thousands and thousands of columns 
of publicity. Pretty good advertising, I should 
say, particularly when they get it free outside of 
the cost of transportation. 


South American Trade 


What are they going for? You have been speak- 
ing about the trade of South America today. They 
are going down there to sell British goods and 
British ideas, to be shipped in British bottoms. 
What are we doing about it? Very little. ‘ 

I am firmly of the opinion that the people of this 
country should forthwith at once make up their 
minds that we must sell the. American people and 
American ships, first, not only to ourselves, but to 
the countries of the world, and that by establish- 
ing good-will. Why did Italy send these aviators 
to South America? They knew where it was. They 
didn’t have to go there. Why are all these coun- 
tries doing these things? Simply to create good- 
will and to secure business. : 

This country in my opinion should set up a com- 
mission consisting, say, of prominent Government 
officials, leading bankers, leading industrialists, lead- 
ing newspaper men, and many others. There is no 
reason in the world why we cannot make two good- 
will trips a year to South America. And we should 
make them in all parts of the_ world. 

Once in a while we try to establish good-will by 
sending a couple of battleships. But I think that 
if you sent our business men and the ideas of 
American trades with respect to their own indus- 
tries, I think we would make a better job of it; and 
I think that we will accomplish the results that 
cae other foreign countries are doing along those 
ines. 

Now, time is getting short. I have tried to boil 
my paper down to a point of leanness. 

Let. me in closing say this: That regardless of 
what any interest as an interest itself does with 
respect.to the solution of the problem that we are 
now discussing, there is only one answer to the 
question; and that is this: We have got to have the 
closest cooperation of the Government. 
then got to have the closest cooperation on the part 
of the ship operators and the shippers and the re- 
ceivers of freight. - 

It-is not a very difficult matter to 


buyers and 
sellers together. I see some. railr 


i men here. to-. 
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They usually allowed the passenger 


They destroyed _ 


They did nothing 


We have. 
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the shippers and railroad men. in the same room 
together at the same time, they said, “My God, you 
are going tostart another war.” 

But now I see railroad men and shippers are sit- 
ting in the same room; and I don’t see any horns 
protruding above their heads, and I don’t see them 
running around and getting ready to fight. 

We have got to get closer with the shippers and 
every used of the ocean. We are not close enough 
together on that. We don’t understand our different 
problems. If we can get closer cooperation between 
the buyer and seller with respect to ocean transpor- 
tation, I think that will be one of the greatest leads 
that. you can have to bring about’a better under- 
standing on the part of the shipping public with re- 
spect to American ships. In other words, we have 
got to sell the idea. 

I gave the railroads a little slogan some years ago. 
They have adopted it quite generally. I think some 
of them may have forgotten it. I said that what was 
needed in the railroad business and in the associated 
carriers were just four things. ‘There should be 
more cooperation, more common sense, and less 
legislation and less litigation. They have adopted 
those principles. Let us see how we can apply them 
to the ocean-going trade. I thank you. (Applause.) 

CHAIRMAN O’CONNOR: There being no objec- 
tion, those remarks will be made a part of the 
record. 


We will next hear from a representative of the 
railroads. Mr. George D. Ogden, Assistant Vice 
President, Pennsylvania Railroad, will now address 
us, (Applause.) 


Address by Mr. Ogden 


Methods of eres. Patronage 


For American Lines 


MR. GEORGE D. OGDEN: Mr. Chairman and 
ladies and gentlemen: I appreciate and value the 
honor of being invited to represent the railroads 
today. What I shall undertalge to say, of course, will 
perhaps be based upon my experience with a particu- 
lar railroad, the Pennsylvania Railroad. But I think 
I may with modesty undertake to say that what has 
been our experience may perhaps be approved by 
the railroads generally. 

One reason perhaps why a represeritative of our 
company was chosen is the fact that in five north- 
Atlantic ports we represent or serve directly four 
of those ports, and indirectly by friendly connections, 
Boston, the fifth port. 

Our stake in the export and import traffic of the 
country, and, in the prosperity of the American 
Merchant Marine, is therefore without doubt of a 
most enduring character. 


The purpose of this conference is to consider 
methods by which the patronage of the American- 
owned steamer lines can be fostered. There are 
many ways in which the railroads can and do help 
effectively toward this ebject. While, unfortunately, 
the restrictions of the Panama Canal Act hamper 
their cooperation with respect to coastwise and ‘inter- 
coastal shipping, no similar obstacles have been 
created against participation in foreign commerce. 
It occurs to me that it may be pertinent to refer 
briefly to some of the steps which the Pennsylvania 
Railroad has already taken in this latter field. 

Except for the prohibitions in the Panama Canal 
Act—which we believe to be unsound and uneco- 
nomic and hope ultimately to see removed in the 
public interest—Congress has unmistakably set the 
seal of its approval upon cooperation and coordina- 
tion between rail and water carriers in *he develop- 
ment of ocean trade. This may fairly be deduced 
from the language employed by Congress in both 
the Transportation Act of 1920 and the Merchant 
Marine Act of the same year. 

The Pennsylvania Railroad management has al- 
ways believed the principle to be a thoroughly sound 
one, and that one of the most effective ways of 
putting it in practice is for railroads to become 
interested as investors in shipping lines operating 
from the ports which they Serve. Such investments 
of course must be made upon the basis of good busi- 
ness judgment, in the support of lines soundly 
planned, financed and managed, and offering the 
prospect of a satisfactory return upon the capital 
utilized. 


Investments in Lines 


Guided by such considerations, the Pennsylvania 
Railroad has recently made substantial investments 
in two steamship lines engaged in foreign commerce. 
One is the American Scantic Line, connecting Miila- 
delphia, Baltimore and New York with certain 
Seandinavian ports. This line has been in operation 
for some time and is a successful venture. It has 
built up a satisfactory traffic, which offers every 
prospect of further sound growth, and it is earning 
a profit. 

Our other ocean shipping investment is in the 
Baltimore Mail Steamship Company, which was 
promoted by interests of that city to establish week- 
ly sailings for passengers, mail and fast freight 
from the ports of Baltimore and Norfolk to Ham- 
burg, calling at Havre and Bremen. We were invited 
to participate in the financing, and did so by be- 
coming one of the subscribers to the capital stock. 
The line has not yet started service, but we carefully 
studied its prospects before committing ourselves. 
We are satisfied that a real need for it exists, and 
that traffic will be forthcoming in sufficient volume 
to. make it a remunerative and successful business 
enterprise. 

Before the Baltimore line was proposed, we an- 
nounced to the business interests of Philadelphia 
that our company stands ready to participate in 
financing a direct line from that city to Europe or 
other foreign ports, provided the enterprise is 
soundly planned from the viewpoints of financing 
and physical operations, appears to meet a real 
transportation need, and is assured of efficient and 
experienced management. We have repeated this 
offer on several recent occasions, and it stands open 
today. We should be delighted to have it taken up 
and the establishment of such a line from Philadel- 
phia energetically pushed. . 

At the port of New York we have just opened and 
dedicated to the use of the steamship and exporting 
interests very important additions to our waterfront 


facilities. I have reference to our new rail-to-keel 


’ terminal at Jersey City. 


The Pennsylvania Railroad has participated in the 
traffic of New York harbor for 60 years. During 
that time we have repeatedly enlarged and added 
to our piers and other facilities to keep pace with 
th- growth in the port’s business and progress of the 
great cities on both sides of the Hudson River and 
Bay. It has been ewr constant endeavor at New 
York harbor, as at all the other ports which we 
serve, to keep in advance of actual needs and to 
anticipate the requirements of an ever increasing 
flow of commrece, so that the movement of traffic 
should at all times be free and unhampered. 


Most of the freight delivered to vessels at New 
York harbor has always been lightered and will 
doubtless long continue to be on account of local 
conditions there existing. The Pennsylvania Rail- 
road management, however, has for some time 
realized that in the case of certain forms of traffic 
there has not only been a demand but an actual 
need for connecting our rail service with steamship 
transportation in a more direct and efficient manner 
than has been possible with the facilities hitherto 
existing. This led to the planning and building of 
our new rail-to-keel terminal at Jersey City. It is 
the most modern facility of its kind in the world and 
certainly the equal of any other on either side of 
the Atlantic in convenience and economy of opera- 
tion. 

The terminal will ultimately include three large 
covered piers, of which two, “D” and “F,” have been 
constructed and are now in service. They are utilized 
by, two American steamer lines, one the American 
Scantic Line, to which I have already referred and 
which reaches Scandinavian ports, and the other 
the.American Export Line, operating to Mediter- 
ranean ports. 

The advantages offered by the terminal may be 
briefly described. From the viewpoint of the steam- 


ship owners, one of the chief attractions is that of - 


the direct loading or unloading between vessels and 
cars without intermediate transportation. This re- 
duces to a minimum the expense of taking on a 
cargo and also the time that the vessel is on berth 
for cargo. When we consider that the operation 
of a modern freight steamer represents an expendi- 
ture of several thousands of dollars a day during 
the time it is in commission and that the greater 
part of these expenses—represented by wages and 
maintenance of the crew, and interest on the invest- 
ment—continue whether the ship is moving or not, 
the importance of time saving made posgible by the 
direct loading feature of the rail-to-kéel terminal 
becomes evident. 


Accommodates Large Ships 


The depth of water at the slips adjacent to the 
piers is sufficient to accommodate the largest vessels 
afloat engaged in regular freight service. There is, 
therefore, no handiéap in the type of vessel operating 
at the port of New York which can use this new 
terminal for direct loading. 


The exporters, as the owners of the freight, share 
with the vessel owners in the advantages I have 
just briefly outlined. Of particular interest to ex- 
porters is the fact that merchandise will require 
very little handling, with resulting greater reduc- 
tion in the liability to loss and damage or improper 
loading. The fact that both piers “D” and “F” are 
covered offers merchandise of every sort complete 
protection from the weather in all seasons of the 
year and: under all conditions. 


Pier “E,” which is to be constructed later, and 
which will increase by approximately 50 per cent 
the present vessel loading capacity of the rail-to-keel 
terminal, will also be covered. It will offer to ves- 
sel owners and exporters the same conveniences, 
advantages and economies in the handling of cargoes 
as are now provided by piers “D” and “F.” 

Besides building the new piers “D” and “F,” 
with pier “E” planned for the future, we have ex- 
tensively reconstructed and reequipped the adjacent 
pier “H” as an open facility, Upon it we will place 
a modern gantry crane for the direct transfer of 
heavy-lift cargo from open cars to the vessel’s hold. 
This rounds out our new and improved facilities at 
Jersey City and places us in a position to handle 
direct from rail to keel any form of merchandise 
carge ceming to the port of New York, in any 
quantity to meet the needs of the export trade, and 
with the greatest possible speed, efficiency and 
economy of operation. 

Back of the new rail-to-keel terminal some of our 
good friends who specialize in cold storage have 
erected a magnificent plant for that purpose. It 
will make the new terminal particularly attractive 
to exporters ef packing house products, apples, 
citrus fruits and other perishables. Freight of this 
character can be taken from the cold storage ware- 
house, only a stone’s throw from the piers, and placed 
under refrigeration in the vessel with such: speed 
that it would hardly be an exaggeration to call the 
operation practically instantaneous. Even in the 
hottest weather there will be no exposure to the sun 
and no reason for subjecting even the most delicate 
products to risk of deterioration in the process of 
transfer from storage to ship. 


While we anticipate that this new rail-to-keel 

terminal at Jersey City will attract a very large 
business—indeed it is already doing so—we expect 
to continue in operation our other facilities on New 
York harbor, including those at Greenville, New 
Jersey, where we have for many years maintained 
facilities for floating or lightering freight to vessels 
unable to berth at the piers by reason of the depth 
of water. As I indicated a few moments ago, the 
requirements of traffic in New York harbor are such 
that the. demand for lighterage facilities appears 
likely to continue indefinitely, The opening of the 
new Jersey City export terminal will therefore not 
affect our arrangements for continuing to serve the 
export trade at Greenville. 
__ It may be appropriate for me to add, before leav- 
ing this subject, that the large expenditures we have 
made at the Jersey City rail-to-keel terminal furnish 
one more evidence of the faith entertained by our 
company’s management in the future of the rail- 
roads and in the growth and expansion of ‘our 
traffic. It may justly be interpreted as an emphatic 
vote of confidence in the future of the nation’s com- 
merce, and particularly its export trade, as well. 

Another important step-taken by the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad, in recent years, has been the estab- 
lishment of general freight agencies in leading cities 
of Europe for the encouragement. and upbuilding 
of American export and import traffic and to render 
assistance to shippers on both sides of the Atlantic 
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in making their transportation arrangements. Points 


_at which these agencies are established include 


Turin and Milan, Itdly; Basle, Switzerland; Paris, 
Antwerp, London, Liverpool, Glasgow, Berlin, Ham- 
burg and Bremen. Subagencies, reporting to -the 
general agencies, have also been established through- 
out the entire United Pa and Europe. In 
addition we maintain an office in Mexico City. 


Attracting Passenger Traffic 


The attraction of passenger traffic to and from 
this country is an object of great interest to the 
Pennsylvania Railroad, both for the revenues which 
accrue to us from the resulting rail transportation 
and for its general effect in promoting business 
activity and increasing the prosperity of the country 
and its merchant marine. For this purpose Thomas 
Cook and Sons have been appointed our general 
agents throughout Europe and elsewhere in the 
world, outside of the United States. 


Our traffic agencies in all countries are directed 
to maintain the closest contact with the freight 
commissioners of our Department of Commerce, and 
through. that means their activities contribute di- 
rectly to the support of the American Merchant 
Marine. 

In closing may I revert again to the limitations 
of the Panama Canal Act? It is the belief of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad management, and has been 
repeatedly so stated, that railroads, in the public 
interest, should be at liberty to extend the scope 
of their service in such manner as to utilize any 
form of agency of transportation for which there 
is a public need and demand. In other words, we 
are thorough believers in the principle of coordi- 
nated transport, 


If it is desirable for railroads, by their participa- 
tion and support, to encourage foreign commerce 
in ships flying the American flag, does it not seem 
logical that they should have the same opportunity 
for useful service in connection with the coastwise 
and intercoastal trade? Is it not equally logical 
that the Great Lakes should again be open to them, 
as was the case for many years prior to the passage 
of the Panama Canal Act? 


Going a step further, while the subject is some- 
what outside the scope of the problems which this 
conference has been called to discuss, does it not 
seem just as proper and desirable, and in the public 
interest, that the railroads should be permitted to 
establish service upon the inland waterways built 
and maintained by the Government out of taxation? 
Transportation is the sole purpose and business of 
railroad companies. It is the object for which they 
are chartered and franchised. Reasoning from these 
premises, how can we avoid the natural conclusion 
that railroads would be better situated than any 
other agency in the country to make a success of 
transportation service on these inland waterways, 
particularly as the barge lines could be operated 
as facilities supplementary to, and auxiliaries of, 
the rail lines? 4 

Yes, we find this strange anomaly; that as a result 

of the provisions of the Panama Canal Act, rein- 
forced by those of the Denison Act, the railroads are 
the only forms of enterprise in the country ee 
cally forbidden to use the inland waterways. Though 
barred from their direct use, however, the railroads 
suffer the additional injustice of being compelled 
to make through rates with the inland waterways, 
at less than rail rates, thus short-haulihg them- 
selves and cutting their own revenues. This seems 
not merely an act of injustice but distinctly harmful 
from the viewpoint of public welfare and efficient 
transportation service. It is a situation which we 
sincerely hope to see remedied. 
* I think I am perfectly safe in saying that this 
is the attitude of our railroads in general, and that 
they will welcome any encouragement coming to 
them from governmental sources to extend the scope 
of their cooperation upon sound business principles. 
(Applause. ) 

CHAIRMAN O’CONNOR: Without objection, 
that address will be made a part of the record. 

Mr. Malcolm Stewart wishes to say something. 


For Private Construction 


MR. MALCOLM STEWART: Mr. Chairman, I 
want at this time to offer a resolution, if it is 
in order. 

WHEREAS, the maintenance and growth of an 
American Merchant Marine and the development 
and expansion of our foreign trade are dependent 
not only upon American-owned and American-op- 
erated vessels, but also upon American-built vessels; 

WHEREAS, due to higher labor rates in the 
United States than in European countries, which 
are required by our better standards of living, the 
cost of merchant vessels built in domestic shipyards 
is from 50 to 60 per cent higher than those built 
in European shipyards; 

WHEREAS, this higher initial cost of construc- 
tion imposes an additional disadvantage upon the 
operator of a domestic-built vessel by greater 
charges for insurance, interest on investment, and 
depreciation than the operator of a foreign-built 
vessel incurs; 

WHEREAS, the greater cost of construction of 
merchant vessels can be substantially reduced by 
the continuous employment in private shipyards 
of a reasonably uniform foree of employes; and 
the building of naval vessels in such shipyards will 
assure the maintenance of a continuous volume of 
work and thereby require the employment of a 
uniform force of workmen; 

NOW THEREFORE BE IT RESOLVED, by this 
Fourth National Merchant Marine Conference that 
it is the sense of the conference that costs of con- 
struction of naval vessels and their time of delivery 
in private shipyards being not greater than their 
construction in navy yards, the conference favors 
the construction in private shipyards of such vessels 
as are now authorized, or which may be authorized 
at the present session of Congress, and 

BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED, that a copy of 
this resolution be sent to the President of the 
United States, the Secretary of the Navy, each 
member of the Naval Committee of the Senate and 
of the House of Representatives and to the United 
States. Shipping Board. 

Mr. Chairman, I move that that resolution be 
adopted. 

A Delegate: I second the motion. 

(The motion was put to a vote and carried 
unanimously.) 

MR. C. A. SWOPE: Mr. Chairman, I would like 
to have just about five minutes. I won’t be tedious. 

I represent the Louisville & Nashville Railroad, 
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but today I am not- representing that company 
primarily.. . 

I think that there are not any of us that can 
sit through this very instructive meeting listening 
to the papers and speeches of the most responsible 
and the brightest minds in this line of business 
without getting some enthusiasm for the Amer- 
ican Merchant Marine. 

I want to make one suggestion, which I hope 
may be considered instructive. This section that 
we are now discussing seems.to me to be one of 
the most important, if not the most important, of 
the entire discussion; and that is, how we may 
promote and secure better cooperation on behalf 
of the American public and more tonnage for 
American bottoms. 

When you can do this, you can have larger 
ships and more bathrooms and a larger number 
of ships, and go into trade routes that are now 
impossible. 

It seems as though it is a simple thing. It ought 
to be simple to go out to the shippers and say, 
“You are an American. Why in thunder don’t you 
ship in American bottoms?” But perhaps in prac- 
tical experience it is not quite as simple as it looks. 


Intelligent Representation 


The foreign vessels have been in the trade for 
fifty years; perhaps a great .deal longer. Those 
vessels in the first- instance are represented, at 
least by their contact men, by Americans. Th 
are intelligent. They are experienced. As a rule 
they are popular. Therefore they have built up a 
clientele which it is quite difficult to shake loose. 

I represent the Associated Traffic Clubs of Amer- 
ica, being one of the directors, and I represent 


them ‘in the ‘absence of the president, who could 
not accept the invitation. 

Perhaps some of you would like to know what 
traffic clubs are. I have had the honor of being 
the official secretary’ of one of the largest clubs, 
the New York club, for nearly twenty-five years, 
until last year, when I served as president. There- 
fore I am supposed to know quite something about 
traffic clubs. 


Our club was organized in 1906. At that time 
there was a good deal of irritation between the 
shippers and the transportation interests due to 
mistakes of the railroads, we will say, before regu- 
lation, and partially due to the transition between 
ee unregulated condition and the regulated con- 

ition. 

The object of the formation of traffic clubs is 
te promote a harmony between those interests. 
And in that they have been eminently successful. 
You would probably be surprised to know, if you 
do not know, how much support, what earnest and 
honest support the railroads now receive from the 
shippers, and how patiently the railroads listen. to 
the problems of the shippers, and with what en- 
deavor they attempt to smooth them out and to 
promote their mutual welfare. 

The Associated Traffic Clubs is an amalgamation 
of nearly all of the important clubs in the United 
States, of which there are something like 60. After 
the organization of the originating clubs, the move- 
ment was followed by the organization of clubs 
in nearly all of the important cities in the United 
States—Philadelphia, Baltimore, Pittsburgh, Cleve- 
land, Detroit, Chicago, Kansas City, St. Louis, New 
Orleans, 
cities, all with the same aim. Later there grew 


Memphis—practically all of the large 


out of this the organization of the national asso- 
ciation, which is the Associated Traffic Clubs. 

Now, the point that. I want to bring out and 
offer today was this: The units of the traffic clubs” 
are prohibited, or rather, by ‘custom they take no 
decided action, formal action, upon controversial 
subjects. I consider that this is a controversial 
subject for the reason that our clubs have as mem- 
bers representatives. of the foreign lines as well 
as of the American Merchant Marine. But they 
are the best forms that this organization could 
possibly have, because they are composed of experts. 

If you went to an executive of the Westinghouse 
Electrie Corporation, for instance, the vice presi- © 
dent who was here and spoke yesterday, and asked 
them to assist you, I venture that the reply would 
be that they would have to first consult with their 
expert, the traffic manager of the organization, who 
is a member also of the Traffic Club of Pittsburgh. 

This is the first time. that. the traffic clubs, I 
believe, have been invited to this. conference. We 
come cheerfully, and we hope to receive future 
invitations. 

But the thought that I want to leave with you 
is that the organization of traffic clubs is the best 
form that you could possibly have for the educa- 
tion and solicitation of the earnest support in the 
work.that you are trying to perform. I thank 
you. (Applause.) 


‘CHAIRMAN O’CONNOR: That speech will go 
into the record. 

There being no objection, we will now adjourn 
until 2:15 o’clock p. ‘m. 


(Whereupon at 12:30 o’clock p. m., a recess was 
taken until 2:15 o’clock p. m.) 


THURSDAY AFTERNOON SESSION, JAN. 22, 1931 . 





The conference reassembled at 2:15 p. m., at the 
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the. improvement of the Hudson River to Albany. 
For 306 miles we have the Erie Canal. running to Al-: 
bany, and for a very short distance from Oswego we 
have the Oswego Canal running down, and the two 
canals join in Oneida Lake. This bill provided for . 
the taking over of both canals. Well, you know there 
is an old saying that you should not lock a gift horse 
in the mouth, and that is what I am afraid maybe is 
being done in the State of New York. There was a 
provision that these canals should be improved simply 
as barge canals. Today they have a controlling depth 
of nine feet and a half. They have a statutory depth 
of 12 feet. There is no intention on the part of the 
National Government or its executive officers not 
to improve these canals. There is every intention to 
make them the best and most efficient and most use- 
ful barge canals in the world. Because there was 
talk about the St. Lawrence route, because there was 
some preliminary opposition to the adoption of this 
project, citizens of my own state, of which I am 
proud, are saying that there will be difficulty about 
the improvement of these canals once they are turned 
over to the Federal Government. There are many 
reasons why that will not be so. 

First of all, let us see what the cotrse of action in: 
the Senate was, because there was no opposition in 
the House; the measure was adopted absolutely with- 
out opposition. Now, what about the Senate? In the 
Senate the Mississippi Valley Waterway Associa- 
tion, representing 25 States, supported this measure, 
The Missouri River Association, representing nine 
States, supported it. In the end the Saint Lawrence 
Tidewater Association, through three of its direc- 
tors, supported it. The Lake Carries supported it. 
So the.whole Middle West in the end came to the 
support of this measure, and there was no real 
fight to it. That was the most difficult step. 


Having adopted the canal, as General Lytle Brown 
said in his testimony before the Senate Committee, 
it would not be good faith even for the United States 
not to maintain it and not to improve it properly. 
Another general in a very eloquent way said that a 
waterway like the Erie Canal, which has a commerce 
of 100,000,000 tons at the eastern end in New York, 
of 150,000,000 tons at the western end on the Great 
Lakes; which has all of the ore beds of the country 
to the northwest of it, the great granary of the 
country to the west of it, and all the coal mines of 
the country to the southwest of it, is so ideally lo- 
cated that the territory which it traverses is bound 
to be the greatest territory in the world for manufac- 
turing, for wealth, for population anywhere on the 
face of the globe, and he said such a waterway can 
not fail to have commerce to its capacity, and the 
Government of the United States will not fail to 
improve it as it finds the need for improvement, and 
he said: “All I want is the opportunity to operate 
that canal long enough to find what its needs are.” 

Waterway improvements come as the result of 
public demand. What is the history of the Erie 
Canal for the last few years? It has grown from 
1,600,000 tons to 3,500,000 tons of commerce. Is 
that a one way commerce? No, it is not. The com- 
merce westward is 106 per cent of the commerce 
eastward. Now, let us take the eastward Commerce. 


Movement of Grain 
We produce 800,000,000 bushels of wheat in this 
country on the average. We consume 600,000,000 
bushels here. We export 200,000,000 bushels. Sixty 
per cent of the population of the United States is 


tributary to the Erie Canal. We only raise 5 per cent 
of our grain in that territory. We have to bring it 
in from the west. Isn’t it three times as important 
to the west to have cheap, economical distribution 
of the 600,000,000 as it is to heve cheap and econom- 
ical distribution of the 200,000,000? 


I am not saying a word about whether the St. 
Lawrence should or should not be improved. When 
the time comes, men have a right to take their posi- 
tions as to the St. Lawrence. What we are consider- 
ing today is the Erie Canal, its tremendous value to 
this country and the importance of heving the State 
of New York promptly ratify its transfer. Within 
less than five years you will see those two canals 
given a navigable depth of 14. feet, which means 
15% feet in the channel; you will see the bridges 
raised so as to give a 20-foot clearance; you will-see 
barges navigating that canal which carry 3,500 tons 
because on the 14-foot channel of the St. Lawrence 
teday they have got five boats that carry 5,500 tons, 
new boats of new design, and we can carry better 


. because our. locks are of a better design than theirs. 
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Theirs are of an antiquated pattern and they can not 
carry up to the capacity of their channel. 

The oil business of the country, the lumber busi- 
ness of the country, the sulpher. business of the 
country, the automobile business of the country, the 
grain business of the country, will find, and are find- 
ing today, this canal invaluable, and-as they find its 
value, demand for this improvement will be such that 
it can not possibly be withstood. 

There are no foes of reasonable waterway im- 
provement anywhere. The man from the west rec- 
ognizes that this country is one country, united in- 
divisible for all time, and he is anxious to see a 
united waterway system functioning to the benefit 
not alone of the locality through which it flows, but 
for the benefit, the improvement, the growth, the 
prosperity, of all of this splendid and great country 
of ours. 

MR. MUNSON: What about the New York State 
railways as opponents, Mr. Congressman? 


MR. DEMPSEY: Here is my attitude as to rail-— 


ways. I think the railways are served and not in- 


* jured by the waterways. I believe that the railroads 


are in this position: In this countty our freight 
doubles every ten years. We have transportation 
capacity for the present, but nothing more than 
transportation capacity when this country is pros- 
perous, when we have good crops and all our factories 
are running. We have no provision for the future, 
and yet we double every ten years. Now, as Mr. 
Loree, President of the Delaware and Hudson Rail- 
road, said to me just a short time ago, unless we 
improve just such waterways as the Erie Canal, in 
the course of less than 25 years we will not have the 
transportation facilities with which to supply our 
people with fuel, to keep them warm, or with food 
to keep them from starving. .The light transporta- 
tion, the perishable goods, these things which have 
to be carried in a hurry, carry a higher rate and the 
railroads will get sometimes five times, Mr. Munson, 
the rate that you get by water, five times a reason- 
able rate by water. They can not complain that they 
will be carrying that kind of freight instead of the 
cheaper freight. 


‘A Tremendous Mistake’ 


It is a tremendous mistake for both of us, the 
waterways and the railroads, to quarrel, and it is 
going to injure only the man who pieks the quarrel. 
If the railroads insist en @ fight, they will get the 
worst of the fight. We are not inviting a fight; 
we want to be helpful; we do not want to injure 
anyone, and we believe that as we develop and im- 
prove commerce by water, we are helping the rail- 
roads more than anyone else in the world, because 
we are leaving them the highly profitable commerce, 
the kind of freight that needs to be transported in 
a hurry and that bears the highest kind of a rate. 
There is no oceasion for a fight. There is every 
reason for amity and good-will and I can not be- 
lieve and do not believe that the railroad men who 
take the position, a position antagonistic to the 
waterways, represent the bulk of the sentiment, the 
predominant sentiment, the healthy sentiment, or 
the intelligent sentiment of the railroads. I thank 
you. (Appiause.) 

CHAIRMAN O’CONNOR: Thank you very much, 
Mr. Dempsey. ~- : 

MR. FRANK C. MUNSON: Mr. Chairman, I 
would like to move a resolution endorsing Congress- 
man Dempsey’s ‘very plain and well stated facts, 
and that this meeting stands in favor of the nation- 
alization, making a Federal waterway of the Erie 
Canal. 

(The motion was seconded.) 

MR. J. P. MeGILL: Mr. Chairman, may I sug- 


gest before that is passed on—may I suggest that 


the gentleman who made this motion r very 
carefully the conditions under which the Govern- 
ment proposes to take over the Erie Canal? 

MR. MUNSON: I have read them. 

MR. McGILL: The people of the State of New 
York, as nearly as I can get the sentiment—it is 
a matter that I have been paying a great deal of 
attention to—are not in favor of the Erie Canal 
becoming a part of the Federal system under the 
express stipulation that under no circumstances 
shall it ever become or be developed into a ship 
canal; at the same time efforts are being made at 
the present time to develop a ship canal down the 
St. Lawrence River, and I say to you that if that 
becomes effective it will hang more crepe on the 
State of New York than has ever been hung be- 
fore in its experience. It will dry up the port of 
New York, and for that reason I think you will 
find that the majority of the interests in the State 
will oppose this transfer. 

When this fight went on, Congressman Dempsey 
will bear me out, that we stood shoulder to shoul- 
der with them in that, but it was with the under- 
standing and the full belief that if this canal went 
over to the Government, it went over without any 
restrictive stipulations as to its future. The people 
of the State of New York have built that canal, 
are maintaining it, are getting the benefit of it, 
and expect to continue to do so, and afe perfectly: 
able to do so, We have a population in the State 
of nearly 12,000,000 people, and we are in no way 
concerned about the expense of maintenance or 
operation of that canal. 


Two Divisions Contemplated 


There is another factor that is not provided for 
in this thing, and that is this: This proposal only 
contemplates two divisions of that great canal. sys- 
tem of ours, and that means a dual management 
with dual ideas as to control, wages and local con- 
ditions, and the people of New York, if that thing 
went through, would have to maintain the other 
branches of that present canal for practically no 
purpose at all. It leaves us with’ the stub end, so 
to speak. 

I hope that before this motion is put to a final 
test we will carefully consider, not this as a local 
matter, but that we take into consideration the fact 
of the effect, the eventual effect tha the St. Law- 
rence Canal will have, not only on the port of New 
York but on the interchangeableness of normal 
business between our State and other. sections. Take 
stuff from the Gulf, from the South Atlantic, mov- 
ing into the Great Lakes country, moving into our 
own territory, coming up through what will even- 
tually be a canal across the State of New Jersey, 
to build the St. Lawrence and fail to build, as this 
would do, a ship canal eventually across the State 
of New York would mean that it would impose a 
tax’ on every bale of cotton and every pound of 
stuff that is moved between the State here, be- 


cause it would have to go 1,500 miles out of its 
way to get to our great interior. I believe that we 
ought to carefully consider American interests first 
and not foreign interests. ‘ 

MR. DEMPSEY: Mr. Chairman, in answer to 
the gentleman, let me say, he says first that there 
are two things running side by side. He says that 
we have to consider the question—three things he 
says. : 

First, the question of the transfer of the Erie 
and the Oswego Canals; second, what he says is 
the rivalry of the St. Lawrence route, and third, 
certain small, unspecified canals in the State of 
New York. 

Now, first, there isn’t anybody in the world who 
is going to start, who has common sense, to build 
a. deep waterway across the State of: New York 
as the initial step. There can be no question at all 
in the minds of practical men that an improvement 
of the Erie and Oswego Canals, make them the 
most modern and efficient barge ca in the world, 
will be a tremendous, enormous benefit to this whole 
country, and that it will make a united, connected 
waterway system of all of .our -improvements 
throughout the United States, the Panama Canal, 
the two. oceans; the Mississippi System with. its 
9,000 canalized miles, the Great. Lakes, the Hudson 
la of them will be united. * That is the first 
thing. 


Transportation of Oil 


Now, you take practical men—let the gentleman 
go down to New York and talk with his oil mén, 
for instance, and he will find that at every hamlet, 
not "alone évery city, on the Erie Canal for its en- 
tire course there is a storage for oil, so that it may 
be distributed from that center, the cheapest way 
in the world to transport oil. ~The président of 


one of the great oil companies said te me: “If we - 


ean have 12 feet of navigable depth it will double 
the value of every oil station all through the inte- 
rior of the State.” That is the estimate of prac- 
tieal men. 


As that canal is used, as that canal is developed, 
as the shippers and the commerce of the country 
learn how to use it and learn its tremendous value, 
the demand for improvements, practical improve- 
ment, adequate improvement, will be met, and be- 
yond question there never was a time when a water- 
way was useful and had demonstrated its useful- 
ness in this country, when it did not find spokesmen 
and advocates among all of the business interests, 
ready and willing and anxious to see what should 
be done, and done promptly. 

Now next, as to the gentleman’s talk about the 
St. Lawrence. There is no measure — before 
the Cougress of the "United States regarding the 
St. Lawrence River. Itvis like the railroads, we are 
going out to find a fight when no fight exists. It 
will be time enough for gentlemen to take their 
position with regard to the St. Lawrence when that 
question arises, and to be debated then. It has 
no possible connection with this Erie and Oswego 
Canal. They are already adopted, so far as Congress 
can adopt them. That is the question under discus- 
sion. In the interest of the country as a whole, in 
the interest of every part of it, in the interest of 
New York just as much as of California, because 
we will have oil from California coming up that 
canal, in the interest of every part and of the whole, 
the Erie Canal should be federalized. We should 
not have one control on Lake Erie, another control 
on the Hudson River, another contrel on the Erie 
Canal. We should be able to have a through bill 
of lading from anywhere in California to anywhere 
on the Great Lakes System. And we will do it. 
Barges are already navigating the Great Lakes and 
the Erie Canal as well, barges of 2,500 tons burden, 
and the size will be increased and the cheapness 
of the transportation will, even cheap as it is today, 
be lower still with these improvements. 


Now you talk about there being some other canals 
in ‘the State of New York. It may be there are 
other canals but they will not come for the present 
or for many years to come, into Federal use. The 
Government does not adopt purely local canals. The 
Government adopts only those canals which will fit 
into the Federal system, which will carry interstate 
commerce, which will help us connect every part of 
the United States with every other part. No one 
has ever suggested at any time before Congress 
that certain other unnamed, unspecified canals should 
be made a part of this bill. 

Now, this question of the precise language is fight- 
ing a spectre, fighting a bogey, fighting a ghost, 
fighting an imaginary man. The Congress of the 
United States will do what is found best for the 
United States as progress is made, as it will be made 
in the development of this canal from time to time. 
The depth that is needed will be obtained. Call it 
a barge canal if you will, name it as you want to, 
but that will not limit its depth or limit its useful- 
ness or curtail it in any way. 


Foresees Possible Delay 


This thing is to the advantage, for the benefit 
of the great State of New York, in which I was 
born and which I love, and it is also to the advan- 
tage for all time of all of the United States, and 
if the State of New York fails to adopt this canal 
at this time there will be a period of half a century 
elapse before you €ver will adopt it. 

Luckily, in answer to the gentleman’s statement 
that the bulk of the people over there were against 
it, the Governor of the State recommended it in his 
annual message. The State Legislature adopted it 
by, I think a unanimous, if not, a practically unani- 
mous, vote a year ago. I had a telephone message 
from a State’ Senator yesterday who told me there 
was no substantial opposition and that it would 
pass overwhelmingly, as it should pass, in the inter- 
est of every one of us. (Applause.) 

MR. McGILL: Mr. Chairman, I would just like to 
answer one statement mceide by the Congressman 
with reference to this St. Lawrence waterway. 

He says it is a nonexistent thing. I want to call 
his attention to the wording of the Rivers and Har- 
bors Act that we are now discussing, which specifi- 
eally refers to it, the St. Lawrence waterway. Now, 
I don’t know whéther he considered that as nonex- 
istent or not. It certainly means what it says in 
plain English to me. 

MR. DEMPSEY: In answer to that, Iet me say 
that the project was adopt 4d and President Coolidge 
said to me within a year before he left office, that 
personally, from the tremendous amount of commerce 
in that section of the country, he had uo doubt that 
both of these waterways would in the end be im- 


proved. I am not expressing any opinion, but I have 
a tremendous reverence for the ex-President. I think 
he is a marvelous man, the outstanding man of this 
generation and in this country, (Applause) and I 
do say that the Federal Government has already 
done all it can do towards the adoption of this route, 
and there is ma project pending at this present time 
for joint ‘action on the St. Lawrence, and it is a 
mistake, a great mistake, for gentlemen to aiitag- 
onize interests that are friendly, that want to help, 
when there is no object to be gained by it. The 
Middle West has proven to be our friends, our sup- 
porters, that voted with us, and this Erie Canal will 
be improved just as much as and just as fast as it 
demonstrates that the improvement is needed and 
will be useful. 

_CHAIRMAN O’CONNOR: The question before the 
conference is the adoption of Mr. Munson’s resolu- 
tion, which was seconded by Mr. Walker. I want 
to say to Mr. McGill that he is the first New York 
man that I have seen who is in favor of the St. 
Lawrence Canal. I am surprised to find him. 

MR. McGILL: If yow will go to New York State, 
Mr. Chairman, you will find that my name is legion, 
and I think before this Winter is over that Con- 
gressman Dempsey’s opinion will change decidedly. 

am no prophet nor the son of a prophet, but I 
- ee as closely related to them as he is. (Laugh- 
er. . 

CHAIRMAN O’CONNOR: All those in favor of 
the adoption of the resolution will signify it by 
saying aye; contrary, no. 

(The motion was put to a note and ¢éarried.) 
wae next speaker on the program is Mr. H. B. 

alker, 


Address-by Mr. Walker 


Regulation of Coastwise Shipping 


MR. H. B. WALKER: Mr. Chairman, I would like 
te introduce a resolution: 


“Resolved, that this conference is opposed to the 
proposals of the executive committee and member 
roads of the Association of Railway Executives which 
are designed te extend the jurisdiction of the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission to port-to-port water 
rates, and to permit railway-owned vessels to oper- 
ate through the Panama Canal, the Great Lakes and 
other waters. The conference is also opposed to 
House Joint Resolution 408, recently introduced into 
Congress, directing the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission to make an inquiry into and submit a report 
to Congress giving its recommendations as to 
whether and to what extent and in what manner 
coastwise traffic should be submitted to Government 
regulation, and if it recommends in favor of regula- 
tion, to submit a draft of a bill to carry such reg- 
ulations into effect.” 

If the plan of the railway officials should be car- 
ried out, it would mean Government control of the 
coastwise and intercoastal business by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, which” has heretofore 
been almost exclusively concerned with the regula- 
tion of railway traffic, except with respect to through 
rail and water shipments. It has not been sympa- 
thetic to steamship interests, but on the contrary 
in some respects has shown antagonism. 

The proposals of the railroads are not designed 
to increase water-borne transportation facilities, for 
these are already more than abundantly provided for. 
The manfest basic purpose is to force by Govern- 
ment order a parity in rail and coastwise water rates, 
and especially between the Atlantic and Pacific 
Coast ports, through the Panama Canal, so that the 
railroads can take business from the water carriers. 
This might be accomplished by an increase in water 
rates a decrease in rail rates. Whatever the 
methodused, the object sought is a transfer of busi- 
ness from the water to the rail carriers. 

It is evident that the railways have confidence in 
their ‘ability to obtain Such favorable regulations 
from the Interstate Commerce Commission; other- 
wise the proposal.would not be made to give the 
rail regulating body control of the water carriers. 
Undoubtedly the railroads feel that the present 
principles of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
would be extended under such control. The Inter- 
state Commerce Commission has already demon- 
strated by the fixing of the rail-rates from certain 
producing territory to certain consuming territory, 
that it favors rail over water transportation. 

It is also apparent that the railroads are aiming at 
ultimate ownership of water carriers through the 
Panama Canal, Great Lakes and other waters. This 
would mean that the great transcontinental railroads 
could drive out of business every independent water 
carrier, for the latter could never stand up against 
competition in water rates with competitors owned 
and operated by the wealthy and powerful railway 
interests, with their far-reaching organizations and 
business and political influences. Water transpor- 
tation, except in the case of rail and water routing, 
has always been a business of open competition. 
Rates and character of service have been regulated 
by the forces of competition, and as a result, the 
greatest coastal“water transportation facilities in the 
world have been developed in the United States. 
Modern ships give frequent and regular service at 
regular rates to all shippers. This is the product 
of competition, and the shipping public has received 
the benefit. Now, the railroads propose to change 
this by control through a Government commis- 
sion whose particular interest has heretofore been 
the railroads, and for which a natural bond of sym- 
pathy must have been created. The change does 
not promise any benefit to shippers or ship owners. 
The railroads alone will profit by it, and naturally 
this is the object of the proposals. 


Regulation of Rates 


Water transportation preceded the railways. Con- 
gress has never found it necessary.to prescribe the 
rates to be charged by the water carriers except 
combination railway and water rates. Congress has, 
however, safeguarded the shipping public against 
discriminatory and unreasonable rates by vesting 
regulatory authority in the United States Shipping 
Board. The Shipping Act of 1916 not only makes 
it unlawful for any water carrier to give unreason- 
able preference to transportation at less than regu- 
lar rates, by means of false billing and other devices, 
inhibits rebates and prevents discrimination between 
ports, but generally vests the Shipping Board with 
power to determine, prescribe, order, and enforce 
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Our New Merchant Marine 


vu the high seas, along our inland waterways, in and about our harbors, 
you'll find G-E electrified ships—leaders of our new merchant marine. 
Electric drive—a distinctly American contribution to water transportation—has become 


a daily challenge to older, less efficient forms of ship propulsion. 


For turbine-electric drive has established new conceptions of ship comfort—a 
swift, clean passage, vibrationless beyond belief. And Diesel-electric drive has created 


new standards of fuel economy, maneuverability, and reliable operation. 


To no one on the all-electric ship are the conveniences of electricity denied. 
It hoists the cargo for the deck hands, it peels the potatoes for the chef, it lights the 


pilot on his course, and shoulders unnumbered irksome tasks. 


Nor is electricity denied to any type of vessel. From mammoth liner to tiny 
tug, it serves im varied ways the interests of the owner. Its future use is not restricted 
in size or application by any known mechanical or electrical limitations. No other form 


= of ship propulsion gives fairer promise of lasting satisfaction than electric drive. 


General: Electric has long coéperated in furnishing turbine-gear drive; turbine- 
electric and Diesel-electric drive; and electric equipment for ships’ auxiliaries. Its past 
experiences in this field, its sound engineering practices, and its extensive facilities are 


at the disposal of those ship operators who would keep in step with maritime progress. 


Join us in the General Electric program, broadcast every Saturday evening on a nation-wide N.B.C. network 
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just“and reasonable maximum rates and just and 
reasonable classifications, tariffs, regulations or 
practices whenever it finds that any rate, fare, 
charge, classification, tariff, regulation or practice 
is unjust and unreasonable. 

The extension of the jurisdiction of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission over the water carriers in 
their port-to-port business will strike a blow at our 
merchant marine which would result in railroad 
domination and stultify the development of indepen- 
dent water transportation facilities. 

The conference is opposed to the investigation of 
the business of water-borne carriers by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, as proposed by House 
Joint Resolution 408. The members of the commis- 
sion are not familiar with shipping and its peculiar 
problems, for their training and point of view are 
naturally infiuenced by their contact with the rail- 
road business, the betterment of which is one of the 
primary purposes of the Commission. 

If any investigation of water transportation were 
to be made, it should be made by the Shipping Board, 
which already has ample authority to make it, if it 
deems such an investigation is necessary, or can be 
made by an independent commission. 

I move the adoption of that report, or that reso- 
lution. 

MR. FRANK C. MUNSON: I second the motion. 

CHAIRMAN O’CONNOR: It has been moved and 
seconded that! we adopt this resolution. Are there 
any remarks? Hearing none, all in faver will mani- 
fest it by saying aye; contrary no. 

(The motion was put to a vote and carried unani- 
mously.) 

CHAIRMAN O’CONNOR: The motion is carried. 
Next on the program is “Lieuidation Activities of 
the Merchant Fleet Corporation,” by J. C. Jenkins, 
Vice President of the Merchant Fleet Corporation. 
After that we will be looking for the Navy man. 





Address by Mr. Jenkins 





Liquidation Activities of The Merchant 
Fleet Corporation 


MR. JENKINS: Mr. Chairman and gentlemen: 
It is hardly fair to me to call on me following a 
Congressman, especially Congressman Dempsey. 
When a Conzressman is speaking, he is certainly 
working at his trade, but with me I can think of 
nothing more remote. In fact, I feel somewhat like 
I imagine the members of the engineer crew might 
feel when they are brought up on deck or possibly 
on to the bridge to drive the ship. But in this case 
I was told by the Board to be here, and not only told 
to be here but told what to speak about, and limited 
to how long I should speak. 

Also Iam not subject to immunity, so I am a little 
more cautious than the Congressman, so I have 
written down what I have to say. 

In recent years when lines are not so finely 


drawn upon great and sundry issues, there has 
grown up more or less two groups in the public 
eye—one which continually “views with alarm,” and 
the other which always “points with pride’’—the 
same difference there is as between the pessimist and 
the optimist. Whatever I may say about the activi- 
ties of the Shipping Board and its subordinate or- 
ganization, the Merchant Fleet Corporation, in the 
development of an American Merchant Marine neces- 
sarily and unavoidably places me in the category of 
those who point with pride. 


It is not my purpose to say anything concerning 
the need for an American Merchant Marine or to 
deal with the broad aspects of public policy affecting 
it, because such questions are already pretty clearly 
settled in the minds of those who have been active 
in guiding its course. It seems certain, however, that 
the passage of the Jones-White Act has acted as a 
sort of gyroscope to stabilize and steady the old 
ship that has come through so many storms just 
gone by. It gave us a new starting point. 

When I look back and recall what has been ac- 
complished in the past few years, the past five or 
10 years, legislatively and administratively, in the 
face of the apathy if not actual antagonism, I can 
not help but be reminded of something that President 
Roosevelt used to say quite often, and that is that it 
takes a fool to do the things that can’t be done, be- 
cause, you know, the fool just don’t know that it 
can’t be done, so he goes ahead and does it. 
(Laughter.) Now, I am not going to say, and it is 
not for me to say that there were or were not any 
foolish people connected with what has been done. 
Certainly I would not make any comment of that 
sort personal to myself. IE might get into an argu- 
ment. (Laughter.) It is true, however, that some 
years ago there were more than three wise men 
ding-donging around that those who essayed to do 
the things that have today actually come to pass 
were foolish, if not downright fool. 


To me has been assigned the subject of “Liquida- 
tion Activities of the Merchant Fleet Corporation.” 
Of course, the activities of the Merchant Fleet Cor- 
poration have not always been liquidation, because 
in the early years we had nothing to liquidate ex- 
cept some materials left over from the war activities 
and not needed for our merchant marine program of 
development. 


Conditions in 1920 


Conditions were such around 1920 that it was im- 
possible to find private individuals who would under- 
take the establishment and maintenance of a single 
one of the lines necessary for our commerce and na- 
tional defense. It has been three-quarters of a cen- 
tury since the United States had had any consider- 
able number of vessels engaged in foreign trade. 
Lack of familiarity with, and the lack of training 
and entrenchment in, the business was, in my opin- 
ion, our greatest handicap, second only to that re- 
sulting from higher shipbuilding costs in the United 
States. 

For, there were practically no American owners in 
the foreign trade and we did not even have a suffi- 
cient number of ship Operators in this country who 
had any sort of experience in the highly competitive 
trades; so that, the problem before we could liqui- 
date was one of establishing strategic trade routes 
and to develop private ship operators who would 
ultimately become the owners. 


The liquidation of the property and functions of 
the Merchant Fleet Corporation that are of great- 


est significance to the American Merchant Marine 
does not consist in aes of ships or suspen- 
sion of actual ship operation, but consists rather in 
the surrender to private steamship companies of ac- 
tivities which the Government has heretofore been 
carrying on. It has been unfortunate in the past 
that the word “liquidation” has been so universally 
applied to the work which the Shipping Board was 
trying to accomplish, because it had a demoralizing 
effect with those who attached to it the usually ac- 
cepted meaning of going out of business. It lowered 
the morale of our personnel and left with the com- 
petitor the feeling that we were not going ahead 
with the things which now we really have accom- 
plished. 

The main business of the Merchant Fleet Corpora- 
tion until.comparatively recently was, therefore, the 
operation of Government ships over some 38 trade 
routes as effectively and economically as possible, 
but from first to last the organization and methods 
followed by the Board were those which ‘t was felt 
would gradually faciliate the eventual transfer of 
the vessels and lines to private ship companies. 


Aside from recommending to Congress the passage 
of legislation which would aid shipping, the main 
purpose of the Shipping Board Fleet Corpora- 
tion were to help the Merchant Marine get on its 
feet, first by establishing services around which 
there could be built up an active freight and pas- 
senger business, and second, in so organizing its 
efforts along this line that in the process there would 
be developed shipping companies and personnel ex- 
perienced and competent to take over the lines when 
other conditions were such as to permit. In prac- 
tice, the measures taken to assure the development 
of competent ship operators have to an increasingly 
large extent been the means by which we have 
brought the lines themselves to their present state of 
development. 

The success which the Shipping Board has met 
with in recent vears in the sale of lines is too well 
known to need detailed treatment: Out of an origi- 
nal number of ,38 limes, 25 have been sold or are 
in process of sale. It will probably be remembered 
by some that the sale of our lines began as early as 
1°84, in which year that great pioneer in American 
shipping, Robert Dollar, bought vessels to establish 
the Round-the-World service, and the Grace Com- 
pany bought a line of 14 cargo ships. A recent re- 
arrangement and regrouping leaves the Board with 
13 lines of nine operating units involving some 175 
vessels. The very success of ship sales efforts in the 
past have, however, altered the nature of the liquida- 
tion problem for the future, and made it incumbent 
upon the Corporation to adopt new methods if the 
process is to be carried forward to completion. 


High Efficiency Necessary 

Naturally, the more profitable lines were the first 
to be taken over. All the passenger lines have now 
been sold and all the lines operating from the Pacific 
Coast. With those remaining the difficulties of get- 
ting out of the red figures into the black are greater 
than formerly, even with the Jones-White mail aid, 
and an unusually high level of operating efficiency 
is requisite if the lines are to be made to pay. 

Primarily to encourage greater efficiency and sec- 
ondly because of the savings which it means to the 
Fleet Corporation itself, and also to stimulate the 
sale of established lines we have within the last 
year put into effect what is known as the lump-sum 
operating agreement. This new agreement and form 
of operation places the managing operator on a basis 
as near to ownership as can be without actual title 
transfer of the lines. 


Now I would like to say a few words in explana- 
tion of just what is meant by the lump-sum agree- 
ment between the managing agent and the Shipping 
Board for the operation of Government lines, be- 
cause I believe that one of its main virtues is that 
it is the forerunner of liquidation or transfer to pri- 
vate capital. 


Up until about a year ago the established plan of 
operating Shipping Board vessels involved com- 
pensating the managing operator on the basis of a 
commission on gross freight and passenger revenue, 
usually 7% per cent on all outward cargo and 3% 
per cent on inward. Although the operator had 
charge of all details of operation, he had no financial 
incentive to keep down the cost thereof. A dollar 
spent which should not have been spent meant no 
monetary loss to him. The only thing that the 
Operator was concerned with beyond his natural 
pride in the success of the venture was the commis- 
sions on cargo obtained, and even this as an incen- 
tive was not always adequate to encourage the opera- 
tor to do his utmost to obtain traffic. 


Even as good as our ship operators are, the mind 
has not yet reached that degreé of efficiency that it 
can entirely dominate the instincts of mankind, and 
so with operators, as with the rest of us, self-preser- 
vation was the first law of nature, 


The result was that the Merchant Fleet Corpora- 
tion had to maintain practically a duplicate organi- 
zation to oversee, check up, and vise almost every- 
thing that the operator did. Only a few years ago 
the Fleet Corporation had a pay roll of over $6,000,- 
000 per annum to do this thing—an overhead that 
was greater than the total of the overhead of all the 
operators put together. This manifestly was no 
longer an ideal way of developing management by 
private shipping companies, although it had been 
justified in the earlier days when the problem was 
one primarly of intensive training and development 
of American operators who could ultimately become 
owners. 

So that we set about to formulate some new agree- 
ment and operating plan that would put the opera- 
tor on his own; that would let him conduct the busi- 
ness pretty much as he would do if it were his own 
property, and at the same time protect the Govern- 
ment’s aims and purposes in every possible respect. 
This new operating policy completely changed the 
underlying structure of our operation. It was a 
radical change which some said was a donation while 
others called it crucifixion, depending upon the view- 
point. You may be assured that it was well con- 
sidered before we got started. 


Lump-sum Agreement 


The lump-sum agreement abolishes cost plus com- 
missions, the only financial obligation of the Ship- 
ping Board being an agreement to pay a specific 


lump-sum amount for each of the stipulated number 
of voyages. The operator must make the voyages 
at his own expense anc must maintain the vessels 
in a good state of repair within certain limitation. 
The operator retains all revenues, which when added 
to the lump-sum payment should enable him to 
cover his expense of operation and administration 
and earn a fair profit for himself, but if he does not, 
it is his own less. - 

We have based the lump-sum figure on the pros- 
pective gross revenue and operating costs of the 
lines, taking into consideration their past experience. 
If, however, the operations reach the point where the 
operator is making an excessive profit, we have re- 
served the right in the contract to readjust his lump- 
sum figure accordingly. The result generally is, 
though, that he comes in and wants to buy before 
we have a chance to readjust. He is, however, still 
required to furnish stipulated reports of his opera- 
tions which are scrutinized by our experts in order 


to keep a check on the progress of the operation, and- 


we make periodical inspections of the ships as to 
upkeep and to make certain that he is rendering 
specific service to the shippers. But we do not inter- 
fere with his business. 


Whatever may be the exact figures arrived at for 
the lump-sum payment, it always represents a finan- 
cial saving to the Government. For-instance, voy- 
ages that approximated under the former plan the 
total cost of $11,000 are reduced under the present 
plan to about $7,000 per voyage, representing a sav- 
ing of $4,000, which is because of our ability to elim- 
inate the large overhead which the Fleet Corpora- 
tion has had in the past of around 15 per cent of the 
total cost of operation. We can do this because we 
no longer need to duplicate the work that the opera- 
tor is doing for us. We no longer need to tell him 
whether he can take certain traffic and at what rate, 
nor do we have to supervise the stevedoring, the 
maintenance of the ship, the purchase of supplies 
or the turn arounds. In short, it can be said that 
even those who were originally most skeptical con- 
cerning this agreement are now highly enthusiastic 
in the face of evident success. The plan is successful 
also because now the operator is concerned with the 
money that goes into the operation, for even every 
nickel that is spent recklessly comes out of his own 
pocket. 


From the standpoint of liquidation, therefore, the 
significance of the lump-sum agreement lies, first, in 
the great reductions which it makes possible in the 
overhead of the Fleet Corporation, and second, in the 
more realistic experience which it gives Shipping 
Board operators, and the stimulus which it offers 
them to put their lines in such shape that they not 
only can buy them but will be eager to do so. It 
puts the whole shipping business more fully on pri- 
vate footing. 


In this respect, one of the stimulating conditions of 
the agreement is that the Board within its discre- 
tion gives the operator the preference in the future 
sale of the line. What could be sounder than that 
principle which recognizes that the operating organi- 
zation which has successfully developed and estab- 
lished the steamship service can best be’ entrusted 
with its future management and permanence and 
to develop the line to a point where it will be- 
come a real competitor in the foreign trade. In con- 
formity with this policy, in very recent sales of lines 
we have sat across the table with the operator and 
worked out a sales price based upon the commercial 
value of the line on a permanent basis, so that the 
purchaser does not go forth with a mill-stone around 
his neck to begin with. 


Transfer of Personnel 
There is another thing that I would speak about. 
In the transfer of these Government activiies to pri- 
vate shipowners much of the personnel of the par- 


ent company, the Fleet Corporation, has been ab- 
sorbed in the new operation. Too much praise can- 
not be given to the large and efficient organization 
all along the line that really does the work and which 
for many years has been liquidating itself out of a 
job. The one compensating feature is that these 
private companies as they take over new lines and 
enlarge their activities will more and more absorb 
the men who have been trained in the Fleet Corpo- 
ration to do the work. 

Years ago our steamship fraternity was a very 

close corporation. That is to say, they sort of felt 
that a man had to be born on a ship, climb upon the 
docks and make his way to an executive position be- 
fore he could have any real idea of the all-practical 
problems of the ship industry. It is gratifying that 
this feeling has passed away and that now our 
steamship problem depends upon a correlation of the 
minds of statesmen, practical business executives, 
and technical shipping experts. 
I used to meet up with that sort of thing a good 
deal. I atm reminded of a cartoon of Mutt and Jeff. 
It seems that Jeff was expatiating or talking about 
some very technical problem, finally Mutt said to 
him: “Well, what business have you got talking 
about this thing the way you do You have never 
gone to college; you have never graduated in that 
thing, and you don’t know anything about it.” 

“Well,” says Jeff, “that may be right. And I 
never laid an egg either, but I know a bad one 
when I see it.” (Laughter.) 


With the several Government aids held out in 
support of American owners which will bring about 
the construction of new and modern vessels, with the 
growing efficiency on the part of American owners 
and the increasing patronage by American shippers, 
we need have no fear for the permanency of these 
American lines that have been and are being trans- 
ferred to private hands. All they will need is \the 
support of American shippers, but incidentally I am 
not one of those who believe that we can wave the 
American flag and expect that shippers will use 
American vessels, unless they can obtain approxi- 
mately the same service for the same price. When- 
ever we have reached-that state of efficiency in per- 
sonnel and in ships which enables us to furnish a 
service equal to the competitor, we should point the 
finger of scorn at the shipper who does not utilize 
the American ship and keep it pointed at him until 
he does ship the American way. 

The transfer of our lines to private capital is 
merely a beginning. Recently the United States 
Lines, the show window of the American Merchant 
Marine, laid the keels for the first of two of the 
largest ships ever built in this country. The Dollar 
Line on the West Coast has started building in a real 
way, and correspondingly the other lines which have 
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been sold by the Government have taken up seriously 
their future building needs. * 


It has been ‘said that money talks. Sometimes the 
absence of it talks quite as forcibly. By reference 
to the annual appropriations of Congress for ship 
operation and expenses of the Merchant Fleet Cor- 
poration, we find that as late as 1928 Congress ap- 
propriated $17,000,000 for ship operation. In 1929 
it was $13,000,000. Last year it was $10,000,000 and 
this year it is $6,000,000. For next year we have 
asked for $2,000,000. After all that is your liquida- 
tion story. (Applause.) 


CHAIRMAN O’CONNOR: The next speaker on 


the program will speak on the subject of the Navy’s 
influence in increasing foreign trade. Walter Bruce 
Howe, Chairman of the Board of the Navy League 
of the United States. (Applause.) 


Address by Mr. Howe 


The Navy’s Influence in Increasing 
Foreign Trade 


MR. WALTER BRUCE HOWE: Mr. Chairman and 
gentlemen, it is a great pleasure, and I assure you 
I esteem it a very great privilege to be permitted 
to address this conference on this very interesting 
subject, the influence of the Navy in increasing 
foreign trade. I should almost like to increase the 
application of the title by stating it in this way: 
“The Navy indispensable to foreign trade.” 

Yesterday the distinguished Assistant Secretary 
of the Navy, Mr. Jahncke, spoke to you most con- 
vincingly of the interdependence of the Merchant 
Marine and the Navy. I need not point out that 


foreign trade is equally interwoven with Merchant 
Marine and Navy in the fundamental fabric of 
Sea Power, the subject of our united interest. 


Today I should like to review some of the reasons 
why our ocean-borne commerce cannot do without 
our Navy in times of peace, when neither the United 
States or any other nations are at war on the sea. 


An unreflecting explanation is that in peace time 
navies exist to prevent piracy and the speculation 
often stops at that point, which entirely fails to 
account for modern navies. 


The Navy and Foreign Trade 

So, at the risk of stating the obvious, I should 
like to detail several vital relations between our 
Navy and our foreign trade in time of peace. 

Everyone who remembers the world war thor- 
oughly understands the benefit of possessing an ade- 
quate navy during hostilities. 

In July, 1914, Germany had a great ocean com- 
merce. In September of that year she had none. 
All of her many over-seas markets, most of them 
in countries with which she was at peace, were 
closed for the war, with the exception of Sweden 
across the Baltic Sea. As the war continued her 
domestic industries were paralyzed for lack of vital 
imports. This is a fair example of consequences to 
a belligerent with an inadequate navy. 


Holland and Norway each had a great carrying 
trade at sea and important commerce. They suf- 
fered severely as neutrals. The commerce of the 
United States, while neutral, suffered less than 
theirs. An outstanding and fully understood reason 
for the greater respect accorded to our interests 
was that we had a fairly good navy and neither 
of them did. 

I have given these familiar and recent illustra- 
tions to support the proposition that the prime and 
sufficient reason for the best possible navy in time 
of peace is the assurance it affords against danger 
to our commerce in future hostilities, from the 
enemy or from friendly powers at war with each 
other. 

If it were regarded as probable that in future 
hostilities our whole transoceanic trade would be 
cut off, as in the case of Germany, or greatly re- 
stricted, as in the case of the minor neutral powers, 
our foreign enterprise would wither. Obviously the 
remark fully applies to enterprises in countries with 
which a future war is deemed impossible. 


Common prudence, which calculates these risks 
in future wars, must take account of the ability of 
our Navy to make secure our foreign trade in future 
emergencies. 

It is more than a coincidence that the trade ex- 
pansion of the last 30 years which has placed the 
United States in the first rank took place in the era 
in which the United States became a first-class 
naval power. . 

Regard it in this way: Is it not certain that if 
our Navy had remained as inferior as it was in 1890 
our foreign trade today would be far less than it is? 


History helps us to find the correct answer. With- 
out going deeply into the past of other great trading 
peoples, the record is plain that commerce and naval 
strength have increased together and have failed 
and died together—at least closely enough for a 
common funeral. 

Confidence is the father and mother of trade, and 
in time of peace an adequate naval establishment, 
ready to act, is essential to confidence. In this 
respect our navy fosters all our foreign trade in 
proportion to its strength and readiness, and justi- 
fies in this way alone all its cost to all the taxpayers. 

Another peace-time attribute of our Navy which 
applies to all our foreign trade indirectly and to 
some of it quite directly is that it is the chief instru- 
ment in the hands of our State Department. First 
of all, it is an instrument for peace in the adjust- 
ment of incipient or aggravated difficulties in foreign 
relations which occupy the State Department year 
in and year out. In this way it can better be com- 
pared to a mace, as a silent symbol of power, than 
*o a sword. As an instrument for peace it indirectly 
‘osters all our commerce. 


Two Classes of Problems 


When I speak of the silent power of the Navy 
helping the State Department to open a peaceful 
way through difficulties, I have in mind two differ- 
ing classes of problems. One of them is the assist- 
ance we have given to other governments with the 
object of keeping them at peace and thus preserving 
tranquility in regions where it is necessary for our 
national welfare, and the prosperity for our com- 


merce. I may illustrate this by remarking that the 
United States Navy has more than once rescued one 
of our Caribbean neighbors from impending anarchy, 
and the threat of foreign aggression, and has helped 
to reestablish it as a nation. , 
Problems of the other class having occurred less 
frequently, namely, instances where the possession 
of a strong navy has probably averted formal war- 
fare from the United States. Thus, the strength 
developed by the Federal Navy during the Civil 
War must surely have contributed to the happy 
result of discouraging active European intervention 
during the course of the Civil War. Almost cer- 
tainly the power of our Navy, coupled with that 
of our large army, immediately after the Civil War, 
allowed us without hostilities to terminate the 
French attempt to control the destiny of Mexico. 


Standing Responsibilities 

Furthermore, those who direct our foreigr. rela- 
tions are charged with certain standing responsi- 
bilities in the shape of recognized national policies. 
Take as an instance the Open Door Doctrine which 
applies to China and the China trade. You recollect 
that just before the Boxer uprising in 1900, it was 
proposed by the other great powers to partition 
China among themselves into spheres of influence. 
This proposal came after a five-year scramble for 
commercial concession. Our Secretary of State, 
Mr. Hay, realized the meaning of spheres of in- 
fluence as the equivalent of spheres of trade dis- 
crimination and exclusion. He vetoed the proposal 
with the principle of equal commercial opportunity 
and, after a brief period of tensity, his views pre- 
vailed. During the Boxer uprising and while the 
foreign relations at Peking were in an actual state 
of seige, Mr. Hay, by authority of President Mc- 
Kinley, circularized the other powers whose lega- 
tions also were then in peril, and obtained a reluc- 
tant agreement that on the restoration of order the 
territorial and administrative integrity of China 
should be maintained. These two propcesals became 
known as the “Open Door Doctrine,” which has 
been justly regarded as a remarkable diplomatic 
success. It has greatly promoted American trade 
with China ever since. There was no doubt at the 
time why this was possible. It was because we had 
already made good our determination to become a 
great naval power, and because our Navy under 
Admiral Dewey had established us in the Philip- 
pines as a factor, naval and political, in the Far 
Eastern situation. Otherwise Mr. Hay could have 
spoken but he would not have been heeded. Other- 
wise, then or later, our yearly Chinese trade, now 
about three hundred million dollars, would have 
been largely absorbed in the spheres of influcnce. 
In this way the Navy at the shoulder of the State 
Department is directly of assistance to importent 
factions of our foreign commerce, and indispensable 
to their welfare. 

There is another peace-time service to commerce 
which the Navy renders from time to time and which 
would be badly missed if not performed. It is the 
surveilance and protection of our citizens and their 
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commerce in regions where government is unde- 
veloped, or in countries where the government is 
temporarily upset to the peril of foreigners and 
foreign trade. in such places and at such times, 
more than one Navy is apt to be repre-<nted or at 
least the power of the navies is felt though they 
may not be on the spot: 
modern navies that in general they protect for- 
eigners of all nations, and imthis way we are in- 
debted to others as they have been to us. But, in 
the protection of commercial interests, it is much 
better to have your own ship there and the rest 
of your ships in the distance. It would possibly 
be embarrassing to call the names of backward or 
disorganized countries ‘where the United 
Navy has thus served the interest of our commerce. 
It cannot, however, create any resentment to men- 
tion as an example, the services performed by 
Admiral Bristol in Turkey during the vears of 
political readjustment after the war. He main- 
tained and improved the relations between the 
United States and the Turkish government. He 
was a powerful influence against the bad effects of 
international rivalries, and the protector of Ameri- 
can trading enterprises great and small to a huge 
aggregate, and was also a potent promoter of 
American trade. His fine personal qualities con- 
tributed largely to the result, but it is no deroga- 
tion of his distinguished abilities to sav that his 
success could not have been the same if he had not 
been in direct control of a small but active naval 
force, constantly employed on missions of security 
and succor, and if the United States Navy had not 
been an invisible force in his support. 

I venture to assert that each of these three great 
peace-time uses of the Navy— indispensable to for- 
eign trade—repays in full measure the cost of its 
keep. That without the Navy we, as a Nation would 
lose vastly more than we spend on it. 


Peace-time Values 


There are of course other peace-time values pres- 
ent in the naval establishment. The Hycdrographic 
Office has just completed 100 years of leadership 
in scientific and practical safeguarding of mariners 
and navigation. Its services are freely rendered 
to the skippers and ships of all seafaring peoples. 

A moment ago I mentioned the fact that Admiral 
Bristol, with the help of a small naval force, had 
been able by peaceful and friendly methods to pro- 
mote American trade in Turkey. This has always 
been recognized as a legitimate function of naval 
establishments, and our Navy has many accomplish- 
ments of that kind to its credit. For example, 
Perry’s expedition to Japan; Commodore Kearny’s 
expedition to China; Commodore Shufelat’s f riendly 
visit to Korea resulted in commercial treaties with 
those three countries which thereafter were opened 
to American trade. In those times and more re- 
cently the markets so thrown open calied for and 
created a substantial increase in Am2vican mer- 
chant shipping. In 1925 our fleet paid a friendly 
visit to Australia and New Zealand. It is note- 
worthy that the records of the Department of Com- 
merce indicate a very noticeable increase in trade 
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It is to the credit of all- 


States 
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with those commonwealths immediately subsequent 
to that good-will visit. ‘Phe voyage was similar 
to many other visits which cause less remark, but 
which almost invariably have brought similar good 


results to trade. saidliasieiis Disee ae 

Specially qualified navat s. take leading pa 
in Etornntionsl conferences which directly affect 
the safety of navigation. Fer example, the con- 
ference on safety at an@ the international radio 
conference. Mention of -radie-xecalls the important 
contributions of the Navy--te the radio art, and 
henee to general communications and promotion of 
commerce. The list is long, ‘ut my. time is short. 

But taken together the :peace-time services of the 
Navy to our foreign commerce are warrant for its 
maintenance in full strength and readiness, until 
the time comes wher it.is cestain sure there will be 
no more war. I canmot say: when. that will be. 
(Applause.) = ers a 

CHAIRMAN O’CONNOR: re is no objec- 
tion, the paper just read by Mr. Howe will be made 
a part of our minutes, : , 

The next speaker om the program is Mrs. Henry 
Howard, president of the American Merchant Ma- 
rine Library Association, on -the subject of Work 
of the American Merekent ‘Marine Library Asso- 
ciation” 


Address by Mrs. Howard 


Work of the American ‘Merchant Marine 
Library Association 


MR. H. B. WALKSR: -Mr. Chairman, I have 
been asked to deliver a short paper for Mrs. Howard, 
as she is unable to be here today. Mrs. Howard’s 
paper is as follows: 

The announced centrat theme of this conference 
is “ways and méans ef smereasing patronage for 
American lines.” It is the sbject of conversation 
wherever sh'pping men-dforegather. Our marine 
magazines have been devetimg ‘much space to the 
discussion of this préblem. Ghaiwman T. V. 0’Con- 
nor of the the Shippimg “Board and Vice Chairman 
Edward C. Plummer,-im twe articles in the Decem- 
ber number of the “Merchant Marine Bulletin” 
present cogent reasens.fer increased support of 
American ships. As I have said :previously: “Gov- 
ernment aid alone is net sufficient for the develop- 
ment of the merchant -marime of this or any other 
country. It must alse ‘have the whole-hearted sup- 
port of its nationals, beth travelers and shippers. 

The American Merchant’ Marine Library Associa- 
tion is one of the best -media available in a cam- 
paign to interest the-paBlic an the development and 
support of American shippimg. Durirg its nine 
years of service to American seamen andthe ship- 
ping interests of this country it has already in- 
terested thousands of citizens in. its work. The 
number who give ther financial sepport, and what 
is fully as important, their time, energy, and 
strength in conducting “Book Weeks” all over the 
country, increases yearly. ‘Because of the leader- 
ship and efiicient organization of the several work- 
ing committees in Chicage, more than 24,000 books 
were secured, last Octeber, for distribution among 
our ships. Within the past few months “Book 
Weeks” have been held at Bangor, Providence, New- 
port, Northeast Harber, Watch Hill, and Chester. 
The publicity given these “Book. Weeks,” arousing, 
as it does, public interest im the welfare of Ameri- 
can seamen, makes .the American Merchant Marine 
Library Association thie -impertant medium for 
keeping before the general ‘public the American 
Merchant Marine. Cherches-of every denomination, 


“public libraries, patrietic organizations, clubs, pub- 


lishing hcuses, railroad and street car companies, 
hotels, boy and girl scouts, public and private 
schools, and junior leagues -have all had unlimited 
support from the press.im conducting these great 
campaigns for books. A club in a foreign country 
(The Monterrey Cleb ef Mexico} recently sent us 
600 volumes of the best fiction. 


The names of those serving on the committees 
conducting these “Beek Weeks,” together with the 
statistics given in the recent annual report of the 
American Merchant Marie Library Association, is 
convincing evidence of the assistance this associa- 
tion can and does give the merchant marine. 

This nonsectarian association, directed by a na- 
tional board of trustees of which President Hoover 
is the honorary president, and Mr. T. V. O’Connor 
of the United States Shippimg Board is honorary 
vice-president, gave service last year to 1,653 ships, 
73 lighthouses and lightships, and 225 isolated Coast 
Guard siations. More than 340,000 books and 160,- 
000 magazines were placed in circulation. 

Ours is the largest traveling library in the world. 
Branches called “dispatch- offices” are maintained 
at 12 of the important shipping centers in the 
United Sjates. The dispatch office at Sault Ste. 
Marie is, as long as navigation on the Great Lakes 
is possible, open 24 heurs a day, seven days in the 
week. I have it on good authority that this is the 
only library office in the world supplying “all night 
service.” 

Books make men. They are an essential part of 
man’s background: an@ development. Men who fol- 
low the sea are removed from the ordinary methods 
of securing books. The carefully selected beoks 
issued by the American Merchant Marine Library 
Association stimulate the desire for more education 
and fill leisure hours with “the best thoughts of 
the best minds.” They take the seaman’s mind 


from the commonplace imto the world of enjoyment 
and high endeavor. 


Vocational Reading 


This library service te American seamen is not 
wholly confined te books for leisure reading. 
Through a small grant ef money the Carnegie 
Corporation has made-it possible for the Library 
Association to supply educational books, especiall 
those pertaining te the busimess of the ship, suc’ 
as technical books on seamanship, navigation, 
stowage of carge, diesel engimes, etc. In addition 
to the technical books carried on the shelves, our 
Library Association secures. and loans other tech- 
nical books at the special wequest of individual sea- 
men regularly employed on American ships. Such 


requests are increasing rapidly, coming from men 
about to take examinations for advanced rating, 
or from those who are irterested in studying the 
latest development of the marine architects and 
engineers. 

The “Handbook for Skore Leave” called “The 
Baedecker of the Sea” is a compendium of informa- 
tion about the ports of the world. This book is 
compiled under the direction of Mrs. Henry Howard, 
the president, and is issued for the guidance of sea- 
men. Three editions have been exhausted and the 
fourth is now in the hands of the printer. 

What this service, given free to American sea- 
men, means to the men themselves is best shown 
in their own letters. I briefly quote: 

Aug. 30, 1930. 

On behalf of the officers and crew of the S. S. 
——_————-we are taking this opportunity of thank- 
ing you for your many past favors and we wish 
to assure you that the books and magazines sent 
to us each trip are eagerly looked forward to and 
greatly appreciated by everyone on board from the 
captain down to the lower ratings, 

On our particular run we are at anchor in the 
stream at for 11 days and needless to say 
during those weary hours the splendid literature 
put on board by you helped make our stay here a 
havpy one. 

Thanking you again for your kindness, ete. 

Very truly yours, 
(Signed) 
Chief Radio Operator. 
(Signed) 
Chief Steward. 


Sept. 20, 1930. 

May I express everyone’s appreciation for the 
box of books that your Association furnishes us 
every trip. With your permission I have withheld 
two books: 

“The Doctor Looks at Love and Marriage,” by 
Collins; “Why We Misbehave,” by Schmalhausen. 

Both the chief steward’s yeomen and I are anxious 
to study these. Will return them at the end of 
next voyage. 


7 If you happen to have on hand any of the follow- 
ing, would appreciate receiving same: 

“Apollo,” by S. Reinach; “Of Human Bondage,” 
by Maughan; “Chopin.” by Huneker; “Eve’s Diary,” 
by Mark Twain; “Jesting Pilate.” by Huxley; 
“Tragic Comedians,” by Meredith; “Confessions of 
a Fool,” by Strindberg; “Autobiography of an At- 
titude,” by Nathan. 

Again expressing our sincere thanks, I remain 

Yours very truly, 
(Signed) 
Chief Engineer’s Yeoman. 


Admiral Byrd took.two of our libraries to “Little 
America.” In a recent address in Boston, as the 
picture of the interior of the headquarters flashed 
upon the screen, showing walls covered with books, 
the Ad -iral spoke at some length of the value of 
the books to the men of his expedition, and added: 
“Many of these books were loaned by the American 
Merchant Marine Library Association.” 


Contentment of Personnel 

Before this audience, made up as it is of ex- 
perienced shippers and executives of steamship, 
lines, it is not necessary to dwell upon the advan- 
tages or need of having on our ships a contented 
personnel. The history of the American Merchant 
Marine is filled with stories of devotion to duty and 
ideals. The steamship companies of today are’ 
striving to recreate that professional pride which 
a few decades ago enabled American ships to com- 
pete successfully with the traders of the world. 
For nine years the steamship companies have been 
generous contributors to our association, giving 
not only money, but the more valuable advice and 
direction as members of executive or advisory com- 
mittees, and board of trustees. Through the ac- 
complishments of nine years, through friendly con- 
nections already made, and through the interest and 
support of the press enjoyed for nearly half a de- 
cade the American Merchant Marine Library Asso- 
ciation is in a position to aid materially in secur- 
ing further support from American shippers and 
travelers. Here is an organization that for nine 
years jas been successfully interesting the general 
public in American seamen. A campaign for im- 
creasing the business of American ships should in- 
clude the Library Association. 

This is our tenth anniversary year—we hope to 
commemorate it by increased and improved serv- 
ice to the seamen of the American Merchant Marine. 

It is the earnest hope of our Library Association 
that during this, our anniversary year, all ships 
flying the American flag may have increasing op- 
portunities to serve the shipping and traveling 
public, 


We pledge to American shipping interests our 
fullest cooperation and support in the development 
of ways and means for increasing the patronage 
of the American Merchant Marine. (Applause.) 

_ CHAIRMAN O’CONNOR: If there are no objec- 
tions, that paper will be made a part of the record of 
the conference. 

The next speaker on the program is Mr. Frank 
Lyon, counsel of the U. S. Intercoastal Conference, 


on the subject “American Coastwise and Interceastal 
Shipping.” 


Address by Mr. Lyon 


American Coastwise and Intercoastal 
Shipping 


MR. FRANK LYON: Mr. Chairman and gentle- 
men of the conference: I was asked to substitute 
here today for Mr. Thackara, who is Chairman of 
the United States Intercoastal Conference, and I 
feel very much like Thomas Jefferson did when he 
was sent to France by George Washington as the 
first minister from this country. When he was asked 
by some of the friends of Benjamin Franklin 
whether he was to fill the place of Mr. Frankiin, he 
said, “No one could do that; he could only succeed 


him.” So all I can do here is to substitute for Mr. 
Thackara. * 

Before reading my prepared remarks I want to 
refer to one or two matters that have been brought 


up during these addresses “in the last day or two 
Mr. Fulbright, speaking for the Southern Pine 
Association, advocated the placing of intercoastal and 
coastwise traffic under strict regulation either of 
the Shipping Board or of the Interstate Commerce 
Cemmission. My employment by the United States 
Intercoastal Conference does not warrant me in at- 
tempting to express the opinion of its members 
upon such a far-reaching matter. However, I may 
personally go so far as to say that no matter what 
may be the regulating body, the effect will be to 
eliminate the small, independent company and con- 
solidate coastwise and intercoastal transportation 
in the hands of a few strong, dominating companies. 
This may be in the publie interest and it may not. I 
only direct attention to what I think will follow di- 
rectly upon regulation. I base this upon the experi- 
ence under railroad regulation. I think I can say— 
and I have been connected with the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission since 1887, except when I prac- 
ticed law outside—I think I can say I know of no 
new railroad that has been organized since the act 
to regulate ecommerce was enacted in 1887. Doubt- 
less there are some but their names do not occur 
to me. Many miles of railroad were built prior to 
the war but I doubt if one per cent *f that number 
represented truly independent, new railroad com- 
panies. The building has been by the already estab- 
lished lines. Aside from this, there will arise the 
question of how far the regulation shall go. Shall 
the oyster boats engaged in interstate commerce 
between Chesapeake Bay and Washington be regu- 
lated and forced to file tariffs with the regulating 
body? 

I leave this thought for your consideration. 

The other subject to which I wish to make brief 
reference is in part covered by my main address, but 
the remarks of Mr. Ogden, vice president of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad, lead me to express a more 
definite view or at least a more positive one than I 
have in my main address. 


At the Crossroads 

Mr. Ogden advocates the amendment of the Pana- 
ma Act so that the Pennsylvania and other railroads 
may operate ships through the Canal. This conten- 
tion of so important a railroad at this conference I 
think brings you, and I now speak of the indepen- 
dent steamship owner, to the crossroads. When this 
question is raised you must decide whether the rail- 
reads and the ships are to be united, owned and 
operated under one control in the coastwise service, 
including the intercoastal or whether coastwise ship- 
ping is to be independent of the railroads. In my 
judgement, it cannot be al? fish and half fowl. The 
coastwise shipping must be independent or it must 
be dependent. It must be owned by interests that 
are independent of railroads or it must be owned 
and operated by interests that own and operate rail- 
reads. In the one case you will have ownership and 
operation that is concerned solely in shipping; con- 
cerned in building the greatest number of ships and 
carrying the greatest tonnage by ships. In the other 
case, you will have ships owned and operated by 
those who own and operate railroads. You will have 
an ownership and an operation concerned in build- 
ing the least number of ships and interested in 
carrying the lowest tonnage upon the coastwise high 
seas. You will have an interest that will divert every 
pound of freight to a railroad that it is practicable 
to divert. Mr. Ogden has presented to you a choice. 
What shall it be? That is for you to answer. In this 
questien the shipbuilders of the country are vitally 
interested. Do they wish the coastwise shipping 
placed in the hands of an interest that is by its very 
nature diametrically opposed to the building of ships 
when those ships will displace tonnage that other- 
wise would move by rail? - 

This choice is one that cannot be evaded. Such 
questions come to men at various periods of their 
lives. They come to industry. The choice now comes 
to yeu as independent shipowners. 

In a later part of this address, I will give you the 
figures to show that while the independent steam- 
ship companies operating through the Panama Canal 
have increased by leaps and bounds in the past ten 
years, the coastwise traffic when handicapped by 


. railroad ownership in other waters has scarcely 


made any advance. 


Influence of the Steamboat 

The history of the coastwise and intercoastal ship- 
ping of the United States is coextensive with the 
steamboat. Since Robert Fulton operated his steam- 
boat at the beginning of the last century the coast- 
wise and intercoastal commerce of this country has 
progressed from practically nothing to its present 
state; comprising probably the largest fleet of ships 
engaged in serving the ports of one country that has 
ever existed in the history of the world. 

Up to the time of the invention of the steamboat, 
beginning long prior to the Phoenicians who were 
the first great sailormen of history, ships had been 
propelled only by manual labor at the oars or by 
sails. During those thousands of years little advance 
was made in economical transportation as compared 
with the enormous stride that has taken place with- 
in the last hundred years. 

Prior to the Mexican War, a few clipper ships 
with a carrying capacity seldom exceeding 1,000 tons 
sailed around Cape Horn to the Pacific Coast, mak- 
ing the trip in from three to six months. After the 
Mexican War, when what is now California had been 
ceded by Mexico to the United States, there de- 
veloped the gold rush of 1849-50 resulting in a large 
increase of intercoastal traffic broken in two at the 
Isthmus of Panama. Many vessels sailed from the 
Atlantic ports to Colon and gold prospectors crossed 
the Isthmus by any means available, many on foot, 
and reached San Francisco by the old Pacific Mai! 
Line. 


The Cape Horn and Isthmus routes were the only 
means of developing an intercoastal traffic from the 
time of the gold rush to California up to the opening 
of the Tehuantepec route in 1908. The steamboats 
rapidly replaced the sailing vessels via these twv 
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routes but compared with present equipment they 
were small in tonnage and slow in movement. 

My connection has been more intimately with the 
intercoastal service than. with the coastwise as the 
latter term is generally used. However,.there is no 
difference in the two as both are coastwise. They are 
both engsged in transporting from one American 
port to another Americen port, both protected by our 
coastwise shipping laws which confine the movement 
of commcdities between American ports to American 
owned and operated ships. 


Intercoastal Traffic Volume 

When compared with the intercoastal traffic prior 
to the opening of the Panama Canal or even prior 
to the close of the great war in 1918, the present 
extent of that service almost_beggars belief. For- 
tunately for this intercoastal traffic, Congress defi- 
nitely forbade the transcontinental railroads from 
operating steamships through the Canal. Because 
of this definite prohibition, the railroads have not 
been able since 1914, as they had done prior to that 
time, to operate ships in competition with indepen- 
dent intercoastal lines. The beneficent effect of this 
prohibition has been evidenced by the intercoastal 
shipping rising from a relatively insignificant num- 
ber of shins and operating companies prior to 1914 
to a grand total westbound of 37 operating a 

ving in service 219 ships making 517 Canal trans- 
hod in 1927 with a deadweight capacity of 1,948,732 
tons, being an average of 9,000 tons per ship. Dur- 
ing the same year, 1927, there were 24 operating 
companies eastbound having in service 118 ships 
making 297 eastbound transits and having a dead- 
weight capacity of 1,089,447 tons with the same 
average deadweight capacity per ship. 

The difference between the eastbound and west- 
bound tonnage is due to the fact that many of the 
intercoastal ships after making the westbound trip 
sailed eastbound either from British Columbia ports 
or Hawaii ard are not reported as intercoastal east- 
bound, thovch in fact it is really part of the inter- 
coastal service. ; 

While not intimately acquainted with the strictly 
coastwise service, the information. I have leads me 
to feel that if the railroads were prohibited from 
operating ships in competition with the independent 
coastwise lines, there would be the same enormous 
development of coastwise shipping as there has 
been of intercoastal. So long as the railroads may 
operate ships in competition with independent lines, 
there will continue the situation as at present be- 
tween North Atlantic and the Gulf where the coast- 
wise shipping is dominated by the Southern Pacific 
Railroad through the operation of the Morgan Line. 

While some ten million tons of intercoastal traffic 
transited the Canal during 1930, exchanging the 
manufactured products of the North Atlantic for 
the raw materials and food products of the Pacific 
Coast, separated by 6,000 miles of water, the South- 
ern Pacific’s Morgan Line operating between the 
North Atlantic, the heart of the manufacturing in- 
dustry of the United States, having a population 
of forty or fifty millions of people, within 300 miles 
of the Atlantic Seaboard to the Gulf of Mexico, 
bordered bv States probably producing the greatest 
tonnage of diversified raw materials in the world 
for the seme area within 300 miles of the coast, 
transported only about a million-and-a half tons. In 
addition to this is the tonnage via the Mallory 
Line connecting with the Santa Fe Railroad. How- 
ever, the total tonnage via coastwise shipping from 
the great monufacturing districts between the North 
Atlantic and the great raw material district of the 
Gulf is hardly more than 20 per cent of the inter- 
coastal tonnage. 

This should be a lesson which Congress should 
take to heart in legislating for the future—that 
where there are no railroad-owned and operated ships 
over a water route there has been a rapid develop- 
ment of the coastwise merchant marine, and where 
there are rzilroad-owned ships in competition with 
independentlv-owned ships there has been a definite 
retardation in the development of the merchant 
marine. 


Common Carrier Service 

In order that the intercoastal shipping may be free 
to develop without unfair competition, legislation 
is called for that will prohibit the operation by in- 
dustries of ships engaged in common carrier service. 
In my opinion, no independent operator of ships 
has any moral right to complain of an industry 
transporting its own products, but it has a just cause 
of complaint when that industrial carrier uses the 
same ships in common carrier service. No indepen- 
dent ship may long compete successfully with an 
industrially owned ship when that industry controls 
the routing of a large tonnage that it may confine 
to its own ships. The handicap thus caused the inde- 
pendent ship operator is so great that his continu- 
ance in operation is dependent, not upon his own 
efficiency, but upon the favor of the industrially 
owned ship. In other words, to have independent 
operation there must be actual competition for all 
the traffic that is to move in the common carrier 
service. If one common carrier controls without 
competition a material portion of the available traffic, 
the independent carrier will survive only as long 
as it is to the interest of the industrially owned 
carrier to have him continue. This in no way inter- 
feres with the right of the industry to transport its 
own product in its own ships but does interfere with 
its right to transport freight for others in its ships. 

Substantially the same situation prevails when 
coastwise steamships are operated by railroads. 
Their vast resources make impossible independent 
coastwise shipping except as it may be countenanced 
by the railroads for the purpose of offsetting public 
criticism. , 

To somewhat strikingly bring to your attention 
the extent of intercoastal shipping, it is only neces- 
sary to recall that when the United States declared 
war against the Imperial German government, the 
country found itself without adequate means of 
transportating its men and supplies to the seat of 
the conflict. To make its forees, both men and ma- 
terial, effective it had to rely upon the assistance of 
its allies and it was not a matter of pride to see 


our men and our supplies transported under the 
flag of a foreign nation in our effort to make the 
world safe for democracy. 

However, it is a matter of pride that since that 
conflict, intercoastal shipping alone has so increased 
our merchant marine that had those ships been in 
existence in 1917 the 5,000,000 tons of war supplies 


transported from the United States to France in 
the calendar year 1918 could have been handled by 
one-half of our intercoastal fleet which during any 
one of the years from 1927 to 1930 moved over 
10,000,000 tons of cargo between the Atlantic and 
the Pacific. Fortunately for the country, there were 
two or three quite large fleets of intercoastal ships 
which did contribute materially in the transporta- 
tion of men, animals and supplies across the Atlantic 
in 1917 and 1918. 

The development of the intercoastal merchant 
marine had likewise brought about a marked change 
in the relation of one section of the country to 
another due to the extraordinary officiency of those 
ships resulting in low rates of transportation. Prior 
to the entering of the intercoastal ships and the 
transportation of fir lumber from the north Pacific 
through the Canal to the North Atlantic and the 
Gulf, this lumber was not known in those markets. 
For the last several years, approximately 2,000,000,- 
000 board feet of fir lumber has moved eastward 
through the Canal to the Atlantic ports. Expressed 
in other terms, this means at least 400 complete ship 
loads. Much of this lumber is in sizes not pro- 
duced in the eastern pert of the United States. 
It has moved about 7,000 miles through the Canal 
at rates that vary from 25 to 40 cents per 100 pounds. 
Such rates will not move southern pine lumber by 
railroad to exceed 200 or 300 miles. The effect of 
these low rates has been to reduce the price of 
lumber of all kinds, both eastern and western, at 
least $5.00 per 1,000 feet to the 50,000,000 con- 
sumers accessible to the Atlantic seaboard. 

Steel and iron articles are transported 6,000 miles 
via the Panama Canal at rates less than the rail- 
roads charge for hauling the same material from 
Pittsburgh to Baltimore, a distance of 332 miles. 

Canned goods move from San Francisco to New 
York for 40 cents, about 6,000 miles, while the rail- 
roads charge that amount to haul them 400 miles 
to Pittsburgh. 


Moving Resources of West 

Hence, it may be said that the intercoastal steam- 
ships in the transportation sense have moved the 
vast resources of the Pacific Coast, extending from 
Canada to Mexico, so far eastward as to make them 
as accessible to the vast population of the Atlantic 
seaboard as though California were located along the 
Boston-Pittsburgh-Birmingham line or about where 
the Appalachian Mountains lie. In other words, if 
there were no Panama Canal, if there were no coast- 
wise law, if there were no United States Shipping 
Board to throw its protecting arm around the inter- 
coastal ships and if there were no law prohibiting 
the transcontinental railroads from operating steam- 
ships through the Panama Canal, California would 
now be as distant from New York in the transporta- 
tion sense as she is in the actual distance of 3,000 
miles which the intercoastal ships have reduced to 
300 and if not interfered with by the granting of 
special privileges to the railroads by way of author- 
izing lower rates for the long distance than for the 
short, for the declared purpose of diverting traffic 
that would naturally move via the Panama Canal to 
the railroads, the American public both in the east 
and in the West will further enjoy the beneficial 
effect of the development of the American Inter- 
coastal Merchant Marine and it will find that it will 
be able to interchange commodities by way of the 
Panama Car.al from points of origin ever increas- 
ing in remoteness from the Atlantic and Pacific 
seaboards. If the policy of Congress as declared 
in section 500 “to promote, encourage and develop 
water transportation” is given the support of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission as it enjoys the 
support of the United States Shipping Board, ship- 
pers will enjoy ever-decreasing rates and the inter- 
coastal merchant marine will be so vastly increased 
that the development since the war will seem rela- 
tively insignificant. 

During the war, all of the transcontinental busi- 
ness that would naturally move through the Canal 
was hauled by the transcontinental railroads solely 
because there were no ships operating through the 
Canal, all of them being used in the Atlantic service 
in transpor-.ing men and supplies to the seat of war. 
When the war came to an end, not only the operat- 
ing steamship companies that had begun to use the 
Canal immediately subsequent to its opening in 1914 
began again to avail themselves of that economical 
means of transportation betwéen the coasts, but 
many other companies entered that service with the 
results, as before stated, of increasing the Canal 
tonnage from nothing to 10,000,000 tons in a period 
of 10 years. Naturally the railroads of the United 
States, which had during the war enjoyed the ad- 
vantage of hauling 100 per cent of the transconti- 
nental traffic, have resisted the return of that traffic 
to its normal route through the Canal. They have 
by application after application appealed to the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission to authorize the rail- 
roads to charge less between the ports than to in- 
termediate points in order that traffic normally mov- 
ing through the Canal may be diverted to the rail- 
roads, thereby decreasing the use of the Canal, de- 
creasing the tolls paid to the United States by the 
intercoastal ships and removing from the high seas, 
or at least from the intercoastal service, the ships 
that are now transiting that Canal almost a thous- 
and times a year. 

While the railroads of the United States are 
picking up every day substantially 5,000,000 tons of 
freight and transporting it without competition with 
the water lines, the intercoastal lines are picking up 
only 10,000,000 tons in the year and yet it is the 
purpose of these railroad applications to deplete 
this relatively insignificant tonnage moving through 
the Canal. Up to this time, the Interstate Commerce 
Commission has resisted this siren call of the rail- 
roads, but no matter what the Commission decides, 
no matter how often it denies the applications, it 
finds the transcontinental railroads ever knocking 
at its door for the privilege of diverting business 
from the Panama lines in order to increase the reve- 
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nues of the railroads for which the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission is more or less responsible. The 
ships for 15 years have employed me to resist these 
applications and although the Commission has de- 
nied application after.«ipplication, I. can find no 
way under the law to prevent the railroads from fil- 
ing new applications. Neither can the Interstate 
Commer¢e Commission afford any permanent remedy 
as the law now stands. 


‘Menace of the Railroads’ 

If the intercoastal ships are to be freed from this 
continuing menace of the railroads, I am led to 
believe it will come only from the action of Con- 
gress denying the Interstate Commerce Commission 
the right to grant this relief exactly as Congress 
denied to the same Commission the right to grant 
railroads the privilege of operating ships through 
the Panama Canal in competition with independent 
steamship companies. It is significant in this con- 
nection to bear in mind that while Congress abso- 
lutely forbade railroads from operating ships 
through the Panama Canal, without qualification, 
as to all other waters it carried a proviso that the 
Interstate Commerce Commission might authorize 
railroad-operated ships when in the public interest 
although in competition with such railroads. Act- 
ing under this proviso the Commission authorized 
railroads to operate ships in competition with them- 
selves in substantially all waters except through 
the Panama Canal where the Commission was with- 
out authority. I call attention to this to sustain 
the thought that unless Congress forbids the Com- 
mission from granting fourth section relief to the 
transcontinental railroads because of competition 
through the Panama Canal, the intercoastal ships 


will forever be menaced by fourth section applica- 
tions. 


Since Congress directs the Interstate Commerce 
Commission to authorize railroad rates on such a 
basis as will provide a reasonable return upon the 
value of the property used in transportation, it is 
not unnatural that it should look with concern upon 
the revenues of the railroads. No matter how earn- 
est the Commission may be in its desire not to in- 
jure the business of the ships, it has no obligation 
to those ships in the way of seeing that they earn 
a reasonable return upon their investment and so 
long as the Commission has no such obligation the 
ships are justified in feeling that their interests 
will not be conserved to the same extent as the 
interests of the railroads. 

This situation is well illustrated by the lack of 
action by the Commission in making effective the 
policy of Congress as expressed in the Panama Act 
of 1912, enacted just before the opening of the 
Canal and with the evident purpose of inducing the 
movement of freight through the Canal. Among 
the provisions of that Act is that providing that 
the Commission, in addition to all the powers there- 
tofore granted by law, shall have authority to or- 
der the railroads operating to and from United 
States ports to make proportional rates on traffic 
that has been or is to move via vessel through the 
Panama Canal. The evident purpose of this legis- 
lation by Congress was to provide rates by railroads 
to and from the ports in connection with transporta- 
tion through the Canal on a lower basis than pre- 
vailed by the railroad locally between the same 
points. The publication of such rates would have 
the effect of increasing the traffic through the Ca- 
nal. Although the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion has been appealed to by formal cases insti- 
tuted by the intercoastal steamships to provide such 
proportional rates, it has in every case declined to 
do so, thereby making ineffective the intent of Con- 
gress. Although it is not set up in the decision 
denying the petitions of the steamships, the fact 
is that these proportional rates are denied because 
if granted the effect would be to increase the busi- 
ness via the Canal and deprive the railroads of 
some business which they now transport across the 
Rocky Mountains. It is evident if the policy of 
Congress declared in the Panama Act should be 
made effective the Congress will have to write the 
word “shall” in the act to take the place of the 
word “may” which is now there and which has 
been there since 1912 and which has remained a 
dead letter because the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission will not make proportional fates to and 
spam the ports applicable upon Panama Canal traf- 
fic. 


The Commission’s Position 

It is not meant by this review of the action of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission to do more 
than to direct attention to the fact that the regu- 
lating body which has absolute control of the rates 
of the railroads, with which the steamships con- 
nect at the ports and with which they compete be- 
tween the ports, naturally leans toward the rail- 
roads in a controversy involving the interest of the 
railroads on the once hand and the interest of the 
steamships on the other. It would be unfair to say 
the Commission consciously intends to injure the 
ships, but it cannot avoid the responsibility upon 
it of seeing that the railroads, as far as possible, 
may not be prevented from earning a reasonable 
return upon the property used in railroad trans- 
portation, and if the interest of the steamships 
stands in the way of this accomplishment, it is not 
unnatural that the Commission should lean toward 
the railroad. If it were not for the prohibitions of 
law, forbidding the railroads from charging less 
for the longer distance than for the shorter, there 
would be no coastwise, intercoastal or river trans- 
portation. No water transportation service can suc- 
cessfully compete with railroad rates on what is 
termed the out-of-pocket cost. During the past 
year in two cases before the Commission, the rail- 
roads have produced figures to substantiate their 
claims that the out-of-pocket cost of moving addi- 
tional traffic is about 20 per cent of the total cost 
and the water lines cannot function at rates 20 per 
cent of total railroad costs. 

For the successful .operation of the coastwise 
merchant marine, it is necessary that railroads be 
forbidden from charging less between the ports 
than to and from intermediate points and the Com- 
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mission should be directed to provide proportional 
rates via the railroad on water-borne. traffic. 
Notwithstanding the difficulties the coastwise 
shipping has in contests between the railroads and 
the ships when matters are before the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, the whole-hearted support 
given by Chairman O’Connor and the other six mem- 
bers of the United States Shipping Board in their 
zeal to upbuild the merchant marine, not only for- 
eign but coastwise as well, is an inspiration to 
those engaged in this service. Not only has the 
coastwise shipping received universal support of 
the Shipping Board through its ordinary channels 
but it is now provided with advantageous building 
loans at low rates of interest to improve the char- 
acter of the coastwise fleet. In addition to these 


material advantages, granted so willingly by the 


Board, the intercoastal service has received the 
strong moral support of the Board when there was 
liable to be an internecine war between themselves 
in the quite natural struggle for competitive busi- 
ness. When the intercoastal lines have felt that 
they had reached the end of their resources in the 
matter of compromise among themselves, the Ship- 
ping Board has never failed to step in and use its 
influence for the curing of the wounds the inter- 
coastal lines were inflicting upon one another. This 
service of the Shipping Board has not only been of 
financial value to the intercoastal trade but it has 
taught the several members of the United States 
Intercoastal Conference that there are rights of 
the public to be conserved as well as the rights of 
the shipowner. The sowing of seed of this kind 
in the minds of these owners is of inestimable 
value not only to them but to the shipping public 
and I think I may say on behalf of all the inter- 
coastal lines for which I have the honor to speak 
today that the influence for good of the United 
States Shipping Board has been the greatest factor 
in the successful development of an intercoastal 
trade such as was not dreamed of before the crea- 
tion of this Board. 


Proposals for Legislation 
In conclusion, if the United States is to have 
an independent coastwise and intercoastal shipping 
service, and by that term I mean a service that is 
not dependent either upon the Government, upon 
industry or upon the railroad for its operation, it 


is mry opinicn that Congress should give serious 
consideration to the enactment of legislation. 


1. To take from the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission the authority which it now has under the 
proviso clause of Sec. 4, Interstate Commerce Act, 
to authorize railroads to charge less for a shorter 
than for a longer distance over the same line or 


route in the same direction because of competition 
by coastwise or intercoastal ships. 


2. To make mandatory the publication of propor- 
tional rates by the railroads to and from the ports. 

3. To prohibit railroads from owning or operating 
steamship lines in competition with independent 
steamship companies, 

4. To prohibit industries from operating ships as 
common carriers in the coastwise or intereoastal 
service. 

In closing I wish only to say that it is the intent 
and purpose of the coastwise merchant marine to 
render to the American public the best service at 
the lowest cost that may be rendered under the con- 
ditions under which the service is carried on, and 
if the Congress of the United States will support 
by legislation the right of the ships not to have 
their normal business diverted from them by means 
of an artificial basis of rates allowed other means 
of transporiation, I-predict that with the continuing 
support of the United States Shipping Board, the 
coastwise merchant marine of. the United States will 
be so vast in its extent and so competent in its 
operation, that never again, should the United States 
be so unfortunate as to be called into another war, 
will its citizens be humiliated by the spectacle of 
foreign ships transporting -its sons to their death 
on the field of battle ‘in foreign countries. (Ap- 
plause.) . 

_ CHAIRMAN O’CONNOR: If there is no objec- 
tion, that paper will be made a part of our record. 

Next on our program is “Load Line Develop- 
ments,” by A. J. Tyrer, Cemmissioner of Naviga- 
tion of the Department of Commerce. 


Address by Mr. Tyrer 


“Load Line” Developments 


MR. A. J. TYRER: Mr. Chairman and gentle- 
men, the law requiring load lines on American ves- 
sels passed by Congress on Mar..2, 1929, became 
effective on Sept. 2, 1930. 


For the first time in load line history it is now 
possible for American ships to enter foreign ports 
on a legal parity with other ships rather than by 
virtue of international courtesy. 

Acting under section 2 of the Act of 1929, the 
Secretary of Commerce has established by regula- 
tions the load lines and water marks indicating the 
maximum depth to which every merchant vessel of 
250 tons and over leaving our ports on a foreign 
voyage by sea may be loaded. 

These regulations are based to a very consider- 


able extent on a most exhaustive study of ship con- 
struction and loading by a technical committee ap- 
pointed for the purpose in 1928 by the Secretary 
of Commerce. In these regulations due considera- 
tion has been given to and differentials made for 
the various types and charaeter.of vessels and the 
trades in which they are engaged. 

These regulations ‘also are in close accord with 
the conclusions reached by the world’s leading load 
line experts at an international conference held in 
London in 1930 which resulted in an international 
oe now before the United States for rati- 

cation. 


There are between 1,400 and 1,500 American 
vessels subject to this law. To this time 78 certifi- 
cates have been issued to these vessels and 250 sur- 
veys and calculations made. The work is proceed- 
ing as rapidly as the personnel of the assigning 
authorit’es and the movement of ships will permit. 
It is planned that all ships requiring the assign- 
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ment of load lines under United States regulations 
will have obtained them by the end of this cal- 
endar year. 


Vessels to which the new load lines have not 
yet been assigned are operating under the 1906 
British Board of Trade rules pending the assign- 
ment to them of load line marks under our own 
regulations. The necessary delay in assigning load 
lines to our vessels therefore, is not resulting in 
lowering the standard of safety. 


Purpose of Department 


It is the purpose of the Department of Commerce 
to administer this new law so as to cause as little 
inconvenience to American ships as_ possible. 


To this end and to take care of unimportant tech- 
nical violations of the law, Congress has placed in 
the Secretary of Commerce the mitigation arid re- 
mission of penalties incurred. 

In considering the action to be taken in connec- 
tion with such penalties the Department, for the 
present, takes into consideration that this is a new 
law; the time it takes for the agencies of the Gov- 
ernment to assign these load lines; and the steps 
the owners have taken to comply with the require- 
ments of the statute. 

At the same time the safety of the ship and those 
on board must be given first consideration and 
whether these ships have load lines assigned under 
our regulations or those of the British Board of 
Trade, such load lines of course must not be sub- 
merged. 

For the effective administration of the law ar- 
rangemerts have been made to secure the drafts 
of each vessel at each departure from our ports on 
a foreign voyage. This information also is to be 
used in connection with a study of casualties to 
ships and personnel, in order to ascertain the cases 
where the load and draft were elements that con- 
tributed to such casualties. 


This will enable us to form a comparison with 
those casualties where there is no question as to 
the lead and draft being a factor. 

We also propose to secure as complete a record 
as possible of casualties to material. The object 
of this investigation is to determine whether the 
load lines established by the regulations are located 
so as to obtain the greatest economic value for the 
ship without the sacrifice of safety. 

In this connection it should be noted that while 
the load lines established for the ordinary cargo 
ships are essentially the same as those under which 
ships have been trading for years, the present regu- 
lations provide for better and more efficient pro- 
tection to the deck openings. 

It may be found that this additional protection 
may in the future permit with safety some modi- 
fications of existing load lines. 

The Department of State is now in communi- 
cation with the principal maritime nations of the 
world with a view to securing reciprocal acceptances 
of load line certificates as contemplated by section 
5 of our Act of 1929. .We do not anticipate any 
great difficulty in securing these acceptances as 
our regulations are very closely in accord with the 
convention signed by the representatives of each 
of the maritime countries with which we are 
negotiating. 


The London Convention 

It is fortunate that the provisions of our Act 
of 1929 made it possible for the United States. so 
promptly to put into effect the principal provisions 
of the International Convention signed in London 
last spring. Seldom have technical experts reached 
so complete an agreement as to the practical good 
sense of the principles adopted.as was the case in 
the London Convention last year. 

There is now before Congress a bill extending 
load line requirements. to the coastwise and Great 


* Lakes trades. 


Vesels in these trades as a rule have not been 
-marked with load lines. Pending action on the. bill, 
the Department through its technical committees is 
making a study of the requirements of vessels in the 
coastwise and intercoastal trades in order that there 
maybe prepared recommendations for the deter- 
mination of load lines for vessels in those trades 
which will be in accord with safe established 
practice. 

For the Great Lakes a special committee has been 
appointed to consider and make a careful study of 
various types and character of vessels trading in 
those waters. : 

This preliminary study will enable the Depart- 
ment, should the bill become law, to advise owners 
in ample time regarding the regulations for the 
establishment of such load lines. Compliance with 
the law when it becomes effective may then be done 
in an orderly manner and without causing owners 
unnecessary expense. 4 

The bill before Congress is’ practically~identical 
with our present load-line law -except as to the 
vessels which it covers. ; 

It is thought by many that this bill will become 
law. With that in view the Department’s committee’s 
are endeavoring to so adjust the regulations under 
that proposed law that the maximum safety to pas- 
Sengers and crew may be secured without imposi- 
tion of unnecessary hardship on specialized trades. 

The load line law consitutes one of the great 
steps taken by this country in the protection of life 
and _ property at sea. It also relieves the careful con- 
servative operator from the unfair competition of 
the small minority of owners who may be tempted 
to give more weight to the possible profit of the 
voyage than to the safety of the crew. 

As before stated it is the purpose of the Depart- 
ment to so administer the law that the greatest 
economic value may be obtained for American ships 
without sacrifice to the safety of either ship or 
crew. In such administration the Department be- 
lieves that it can count upon the cooperation of 
the owners and operators of American ships and 
that the punitive sections of the law need seldom be 
invoked. ‘ 

I thank you. (Applause.) 

CHAIRMAN O’CONNOR: If there is no objection, 
that paper will be made part.of the record. 

We also have a statement fr... J. L. Ackerson, 


Director of the Bureau of Construction of the Ship- 


ping Board. Mr. Ackerson is not her. and I request 
that his paper be made a part of the record so that 
it will appear in the printed proceedings. 


FOURTH NATIONAL CONFERENCE ON MERCHANT MARINE 


Don’t you want to say a word, Mr. Smith? 
COMMISSIONER R. K. SMITH: No, thank you. 


CHAIRMAN O’CONNOR: And you, Mr. Denton? 
COMMISSIONER A. E: DENTON: No thank you, 
Mr. Chairman. 


Mr. Ackerson’s paper is as follows: 
Statement by Mr. Ackerson 


Marine Engineering Development 
And Research 


MR. J. L. ACKERSON: It has been the aim of 
those in charge of the engineering development and 
research program to undertake only such research 
and experimental work as will assist in obtaining 
lower ship operating and shipbuilding costs. 

To this end the greater part of the work done to 
date has been in connection with speed and power 
ships. This work has included model tank experi- 
ments combined with comparative speed trials over 
the measured mile; and has included also investiga- 
tions of propeller dimensions and revolutions; all 
having in view the obtaining in convenient form of 
data with which to determine for any given type of 
merchant vessels the speed and power and propeller 
characteristics best suited to any particular type. 

For the most part this research work has been 
under the guidance of Admiral D. W. Taylor who 
is well known as the foremost authority on speed 
and power of ships. 

The results of the work under this program have 
been or will be for the most part covered by technical 
papers presented to engineering societies and thus 
made available generally to all those who are inter- 
ested. 

Complete data regarding any research is always 
available upon request, and it is the hope of those 
in charge of the program that naval architects and 
engineers will avail themselves of any and all infor- 
mation obtained as a result of this program. 

As the appropriations for this work are timited, 
every endeavor has been made to confine investiga- 
tions and research to those questions that are of the 
most importance, and the results whereof will be of 
widest use to shipowners and shipbuilders. 


To assist in carrying out this program the Ship- 
ping Board has the advice of a committee of which 
a representative of the Board is chairman and hav- 
ing as members representatives of the Bureau of 
Construction and Repair and the Bureau of Engi- 
neering of the Navy Department. 

Suggestions have been invited from many engi- 
neers and shipbuilders as to lines of research that 
should be undertaken. All: suggestions received are 
given careful consideration by the committee. And 
I should add that the Board welcomes: and invites 
suggestions at all times. 


CHAIRMAN O’CONNOR: Mr. H. B. Walker is 
recognized. 

MR. H. B. WALKER: Mr. Chairman I feel that 
I am voicing the sentiment of the conference when 
I say that you and the other members of the Board 
are to be congratulated for the very excellent selec- 
tion you have made of speakers for this conference. 
Their papers indicate that they have devoted a great 
deal of time and thought to these various subjects. 

The papers contain a great many valuable sugges- 
tions, and in order that we may get the whole benefit 
of those suggestions I want to offer the following 
resolution: 

“Resolved, That to carry into effect the various 
actions’ taken ‘by the conference, the- chairman is 
authorized. to appoint a standing committee, not 
less than five in number, to review the papers 
which have been read ‘at’ this meeting, and whose 
further duty shall be to take such initial steps as 
may be necessary to carry into effect the various 
resolutions adopted, to decide upon the merit of the 
recommendations contained in the various addresses 
delivered at this conference; and to follow up those 
that are deemed meritorious and report the progress 
at the next annual conference.” 

MR. H. G. SMITH: I second the motion. 

CHAIRMAN. O’CONNOR: You have heard the 
resolution. All in favor of ‘its adoption will signify 
it by saying “Aye”; contrary “No.” 

(The motion was put to a vote and carried unan- 
imously.) 

MR. WALKER: Mr. Chairman, I would like to 
offer another resolution, that the conference extend 
to the United States Chamber of Commerce a vote 
of thanks for the use of these rooms for the last 
few days. 

(The motion was seconded.) 


CHAIRMAN O’CONNOR: That is a very appro- 
priate motion. It has been moved and seconded that 
the conference extend to the United States Chamber 
of Commerce its thanks for the use of these rooms 
and the help that they have given us during the 
conference. All those in favor of that motion will 
signify by saying “Aye”; contrary “No.” 

(The motion was put to a vote and carried unan- 
imously.) 

CHAIRMAN O’CONNOR: The motion is carried. 
Is there anything else to come before the confer- 
ence? 

MR. WALKER: Mr. Chairman, before we adjourn, 
I would like to say on behalf of the conference that 
we very much appreciate your courtesy and con- 
sideration during these sessions. We thank you 
and the Board for it. We think this is the most 
successful conference of any that we have held up 
to date, and we hope that they will be continued. 
(Applause.) 

CHAIRMAN O’CONNOR: Thank you very much, 
Mr. Walker. I want to say that the Board wishes 
to thank the delegates for their constant attendance 
at these conferences. We believe that we have got 
a lot of information and we believe the men attend- 
ing this conference have received much valuable 
information from the papers that have been read. 
I wish to thank you for your attendance and: hope 
that the next conference we have will be more 
successful even than this one has been, although I 
believe that this one has been very successful. 

Are there are further remarks? The Chair, hear- 
ing none, the conference stands adjourned. 

(Whereupon, at 4:30 o’clock p. m., Jan. 22, the 
Conferénce adjourned sine die.) 
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